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LEAD AND ZINC 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 1, 1957 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON Ways AND MEANS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in the committee 
hearing room, New House Office Building, Hon. Jere Cooper (chair- 
man), presiding. 

The CuHarrman. The committee will please be in order. 

This morning we are beginning 2 days of public hearings on the 
proposal of the administration for a sliding scale import excise tax 
on lead and zine. 

On July 10, 1957, I issued a press release announcing the com- 
mittee had agreed to 2 days of hearings on this subject. T he first day 
we are to receive the testimony of proponents of the proposal, and the 
second day to be utilized in receiving testimony of those who oppose 
the proposal. Without objection, 1 “will insert in the record at this 
point a copy of that press release. 

(The press release referred to follows :) 


{For immediate release, July 10, 1957] 


Hon. JERE Cooper, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, ANNOUNCES PURLIC HEARINGS ON THE RECOMMENDATION 
OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR FOR IMPOSING AN IMPORT EXCISE TAX ON 
LEAD AND ZINC 


Hon. Jere Cooper (Democrat of Tennessee), chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, announces that the committee 
had agreed to conduct 2 days of public hearings, August 1 and 2, 1957, on the 
proposal submitted to the Congress by the Secretary of the Interior for a sliding 
seale import excise tax on lead and zine. 

It was agreed that the hearings will be limited to 2 days, on the first of which 
proponents of the legislation, including representatives of the administration, 
will be heard, to be followed by testimony from opponents of the legislation on 
the second day, August 2 

The proposal of the Secretary of the Interior was received by the Committee 
on Ways and Means on June 19, 1957, and is contained in the following bills now 
pending before the committee: H. R. 8257 (Representative Dawson of Utah), 
H. R. 8265 (Representative Edmondson), H. R. 8303 (Representative George), 
H. R. 8307 (Representative Pfost), H. R. 8828 (Representative Baring), and 
H. R. 8464 (Representative Dixon). In addition, there are other bills pending 
before the Committee on Ways and Means on this general subject, including 
H. R. 7844 (Representative Metcalf), H. R. 8336 (Representative Baring), H. R. 
8337 (Representative Baring), and H. R. 3569 (Representative Baring). 

The chairman stressed the fact that the hearings would be confined essentially 
to testimony on the proposal submitted by the Secretary of the Interior rather 
than on specific bills. 

All persons who are interested in appearing and testifying during these hear- 
ings should submit a request to the clerk of the Committee on Ways and Means 
in room 1102, New House Office Building, Washington, D. C., not later than 
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Thursday, July 25. Those persons who desire to submit a written statement for 
incorporation in the printed hearings in lieu of an appearance may do so by 
filing three copies of their statements with the clerk not later than August 2, 1957. 

Due to the limited time available for these hearings, it is requested that 
industry groups select a spokesman to present the views of that industry so 
as to prevent repetitious testimony. Persons requesting to be heard will be 
notified of the day of their appearance beginning July 26. 

In accordance with the rules of the committee, witnesses are requested to 
submit 50 copies of the prepared statements 24 hours in advance of their scheduled 
appearance. If a witness desires to furnish copies of thé statement to the press 
and the interested public, it is suggested that at least an additional 50 copies 
be submitted to the clerk by the day of his appearance for this purpose. 

The chairman stated that the time allotted each witness would be determined 
by the number of witnesses who request to appear and testify. 

The Cnatrman. The proposal of the Secretary of the Interior on 
this subject was transmitted to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and received by the Committee on Ways and Means on 
June 19,1937. The recommendations contained in the proposal of the 
Secretary are contained in a number of bills which are now pending 
before the committee. In addition, there are other bills pending be- 
fore the committee on the general subject but not similar to the rec- 
ommendations of the administration. 

(H. R. 8303 is as follows:) 


[H. R. 83038, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to impose import taxes on lead 
and zinc 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That chapter 38 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is hereby amended as follows: 

(a) By redesignating subchapters “D,” “E,” “F,” and “G” thereof as subchap- 
ters “E,” “F,” “G,” and “H,” respectively ; 

(b) By changing “F” in section 4601 to “G,” and by changing “E” in sec- 
tions 4601 and 4602 to “F”’; and 

(c) By inserting a new subchapter “D” to read as follows: 


“Subchapter D—Lead and Zinc 


“PART I—LEAD 
“SEC. 4545. 


“(a) All duties imposed under paragraphs 72, 391, and 392 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 shall cease to be applied to articles specified in subsection (b) of this 
section entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption on and after 
the day of initial application of this subsection pursuant to section 4548; and 
thereupon there shall be applied to such articles taxes at the rates set forth in 
subsection (b), subject to the conditions provided for therein. 
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“(b) Rates or TAXES.— 





“Article 











On the following articles provided for in par- 
agraph 72 of the Tariff Act of 1930: 
Litharge 


Red lead.-.-. 
Orange mineral... .__--- 


bo) 


Pigments in chief value of suboxide of 


lead. 
Other pigments containing lead__.... -- 


On lead-bearing ores, flue dust, and mattes 
of all kinds, provided for in paragraph 391 
of the Tariff Act of 1930. 


On lead bullion or base bullion, lead in pigs 
and bars, lead dross, reclaimed lead, scrap 
lead, antimonial lead, antimonial scrap 
lead, type metal, Babbitt metal, solder, 
and alloys or combination of lead, pro- 
vided for in paragraph 392 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930. 

On lead in sheets, pipe, shot, glazier’s lead, 
and lead wie, provided for in paitagraph 
392 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 


“SEC. 4546 (a). 








Less than 17 cents 
but not less than 
16 cents per 
pound 


144 cents per 
pound. 

144 cents per 
pound. 

134 cents per 
pound. 

| 1440 cents per 
pound. 

1% cents per 
pound, 

10 per contum ad 
valorem. 

46 cent per pound 
on the lad con- 
tained therein. 





1 cent per pound 
on the lead con- 
tained therein. 


1346 cents per 
pound. 


Less than 16 cents 
but not less than 
15 cents per 
pound 


2% cents per 
pound. 

244 cents per 
pound. 

246 cents per 
pound. 

2\Yo cents per 
pound. 

3 cents per pound. 


20 per centum ad 
valorem, 

1% cents per 

und on the 

ead contained 
therein. 

2 cents per pound 
on the lead con- 
tained therein. 


234 cents per 
pound. 


If the determined average market price for lead is— 


Less than 15 cents 
per pound 


334 cents per 
pound. 

33g cents per 
pound. 

3% cents per 
pound. 

3340 cents per 
pound. 

4% cents per 
pound. 

30 per centum ad 
valorem. 

2 cents per pound 
on the lead con- 
tained therein. 


3 cents per pound 
on the lead con- 
tained therein. 


3%6 cents per 
pound, 


“All duties imposed under paragraphs 77, 393, and 394 of the Tariff Act of 


1930 shall cease to be applied to articles specified in subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption on and after the day 
of initial application of this subsection (b) of this section pursuant to section 
4548 ; and thereupon there shall be applied to such articles taxes at the rates set 
forth in subsection (b), subject to the conditions provided for therein. 
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“(b) RATES or TAXES.— 


| If the determined average market price for zinc is— 











| 
“Article | Less than 14% | Less than 13% 
cents but not cents but not Less than 124% 
less than 13%] less than 12% cents per pound 
cents per pound | cents per pound 
—— - | 
On the following articles provided for in 
paragraph 77 of the Tariff Act of 1930: | | 
Zine oxide and leaded zine oxides con- 
taining not more than 25 per centum | 
of lead: 
In any form of dry powder-. . 35 cent per pound_| 10 cents per 11349 cents per 
pound, |} pound. 
Ground in or mixed with oil or | 34 cent per pound-_} 146 cents per 2% cents per 
water. | pound, pound. 


Lithopone, and other combinations or | 
mixtures of zinc sulphide and barium | 


sulphate: 
Containing by weight less than 30 | 34 cent per pound_| 142 cents per | 24 cents per 
per centum of zine sulphide. pound. |} pound. 
Containing by weight 30 per centum | 7% cent per pound | 144 cents per 254 cents per 
or more of zine sulphide. and 74 per | pound and 15 pound and 22% 
|} centum ad per centum ad per centum ad 


valorem. valorem. valorem. 

On zine-bearing ores of all kinds, except | 34 cent per pound | 10 cents per 14% cents per pound 
pyrites containing not more than 3 per on the zinc con- pound on the on the zine con- 
centum zinc, provided for in paragraph tained therein. zine contained tained therein. 
393 of the Tariff Act of 1930. | therein. 

On the following articles provided for in 
paragraph 394 of the Tariff Act of 1930: | 





skimmings. | 


Zinc in blocks, pigs, or slabs ‘ 3 46 cent per pound_| 144 cents per 2 cents per pound. 
| | pound. 
Zinc dust ; . Yo cent per 135 cents per | 240 cents per 
pound. pound. | pound. 
Zinc in sheets | 
Coated or plated with nickel or | 14% cents per | 2% cents per | 334 cents per 
other metal (except gold, silver, pound. | pound. | pound. 
or platinum), or solutions. | 
Other 1 cent per pound__| 2 cents per pound.| 3 cents per pound. 
Old and wornout zine fit only to be re- | 34 cent per pound_| 11% cents per 2% cents per 
manufactured, zinc dross, and zinc | pound. | pound. 
| 


“PART III—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 4547. DerInirrion.—As used in this subchapter, the phrases ‘average 
market price for lead’ and ‘average market price for zinc’ mean, respectively, 
the average market price for common lead (in standard shapes and sizes deliv- 
ered at New York City), and the average market price for slab zinc (prime 
western, free on board, East Saint Louis, Dlinois), each determined for a period 
of three consecutive calendar months as hereinafter provided. 

“Sec. 4548. AppPLicaBILiry or Taxes.—(a) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
section 4545 and of subsection (a) of section 4546 shall be applied on and after 
the first day of the calendar quarter-year following the notification by the 
United States Tariff Commission made pursuant to subsection (b) of this 
section. 

“(b) As soon as practicable after a day to be notified to the United States 
Tariff Commission by the President, but in any event as soon as practicable 
after the last day of the second month of the calendar quarter-year following 
that in which this section is added to the Internal Revenue Code, the Com- 
mission shall determine the average market price for lead and the average 
market price for zinc during the three consecutive calendar months ending on 
that day, notify the Secretary of the Treasury of its determination, and cause 
such notification to be published in the Federal Register. The average market 
prices so notified and published shall be the determined average market prices 
governing the applicability of the taxes set forth in parts I and II of this sub- 
chapter to articles described therein entered, or withdrawn from warehouses, 
for consumption during the calendar quarter-year following the calendar quar- 
ter-vear in which such determination is made. 

“(¢) The Tariff Commission shall make a similar determination of the aver- 
age market price of lead and the average market price of zine for each period 
of three consecutive calendar months ending at the close of the first two months 
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of each calendar quarter year (beginning with the calendar quarter-year fol- 
lowing the notification of the Tariff Commission to the Secretary of the Treasury 
provided for in subparagraph (b) of this section), and, after notification and 
publication as in the case of the determinations made pursuant to subsection 
(b) of this section, the average market prices governing the applicability of the 
taxes set forth in parts I and II of this subchapter to articles described therein 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption during the calendar 
quarter-year following the calendar quarter-year in which such determination 
is made. 

“(d) No tax shall be applied hereunder to the lead contained in copper, gold, 
or silver ores, or copper mattes, or to the zinc contained in lead or copper ores, 
unless actually recovered.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Subject to the qualifications provided for in subchapter D added 
to the Internal Revenue Code by section 1, this Act shall enter into force on the 
day following the day of its enactment. 

(b) The treatment provided for imports of articles described in subchapter D 
of chapter 38 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, added by section 1, shall, 
for the purposes of section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as‘amended, be consid- 
ered as having been in effect continuously since the original enactment of section 
350: Provided, That, for the purposes of including a continuance of the customs 
treatment provided for in subchapter D in any trade agreement entered into 
pursuant to section 350 prior to the initial application of that subchapter pur- 
suant to section 4548 thereof, the provisions of section 4 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, as amended (19 U. 8S. C. 1354), and of section 3 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951, as amended (19 U. 8S. C. 1360), shall not apply. 

(H. R. 8257, 8265, 8307, 8328, 8464, 8792, and 9213 are identical to 
H. R. 8303 and will not be printed.) 

The CuatrmMan. During the course of these hearings, the committee 
will be particularly interested in hearing from all interested depart- 
ments on this subject, inasmuch as the proposal not only relates to 
our domestic economy but also has an important bearing on our inter- 
national relations. I am confident that members of the committee 
will have a number of questions to ask the departmental representa- 
tives and other witnesses who are here to testify. There is one area 
in particular I believe the committee will like to explore in some detail. 
That is the extent to which relief for our lead and zinc industries is 
available and has been utilized under existing laws and administrative 
procedures already established by Congress. 

In my press release of July 10 I requested that, due to the limited 
time available for these hearings, industry groups elect spokesmen to 
present the views of that industry so as to prevent repetitious testi- 
mony. I also stated that the time allotted each witness would be de- 
termined by the number of witnesses who requested to appear and 
testify. In addition to the departmental representatives, we have 
today approximately 22 witnesses scheduled, including a number of 
our magne from the House and the other body. We are anxious 
to hear all of you. However, it is obvious that fairness requires that 
the i be divided and allotted as equally as possible between these 
witnesses. Therefore, it is my suggestion that each witness make 
every effort to confine himself to an absolute minimum of time 
in the presentation of his testimony. Of course, we will receive the 
full written statement of each witness for incorporation in the record 
at the appropri: ” point. 

Inasmuch as I am scheduled to appear before the Rules Committee 
on committee legislation very shortly, I will request Representative 
Mills, of Arkansas, to preside here. 

Our first witness this morning is the Honorable Hatfield Chilson, 
Under Secretary of Interior, who will represent Secretary Seaton, 
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, Who, I understand, was scheduled to be out of the city prior to 
announcement of these hearings. 
Is Mr. Chilson here? Come forward, please, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HATFIELD 0. CHILSON, UNDER SECRETARY; AC- 
COMPANIED BY JOHN G. LIEBERT, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY (MINERAL RESOURCES); AND JOSEPH 
C. McCASKILL, STAFF ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
(MINERAL RESOURCES), DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The Cuatrman. Please follow the usual custom and give your name, 
address, and the capacity in which you appear for the record. 

Mr. Cuitson. Mr. Chairman, my name is Hatfield Chilson. My 
address is in the Interior Building, room 6132, Washington, D.C. I 
am here representing the Department of the Interior in the absence 
of Secretary Seaton. I have with me two members of my staff, at the 
table, whom I should identify. 

On my left is John G. Liebert and on my right is Joseph C. 
McCaskill. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will read a written state- 
ment. I believe the committee has copies. 

The Cuamman. The committee has copies, and, without objection, 
you are recognized to present your written statement without inter- 
ruption, after which the members of the committee will be given oppor- 
tunity to ask the questions. 

Mr. Cutison. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Cuizson. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to ap- 
pear before the Ways and Means Committee in behalf of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in support of H. R. 8257 and a number of iden- 
tical bills to provide a sliding-scale excise tax on the imports of lead. 
and zinc. The legislation before you is a part of the long-range min- 
erals program presented by Secretary Seaton to the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee on June 4, 1957. 

Before discussing the specific provisions of the proposed legislation, 
T should like to review briefly the history of the lead- and zine-mining 
industries in the United States during the past quarter of a century. 

The production of lead and zinc in the United States reached a peak 
around 1925, declined sharply between 1929 and 1932, and then rose 
gradually from 1932 to 1938. During most of this period domestic- 
mine production was adequate to meet the needs of the United States 
for primary lead and zinc. Imports constituted a negligible part of 
our supply, and in fact in several of these years the United States was 
a net exporter of both lead and zinc. 
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During the years 1937 to 1939, net imports, that is, imports minus 
exports, of lead were less than one-half of 1 percent of domestic pro- 
duction, and of zinc 6 percent. 

Beginning in 1938, United States requirements for lead and zinc 
began to rise sharply. As demand increased and prices rose, many of 
the domestic mines which had shut down during the depression were 
reopened. The industry found it difficult, however, to reactivate 
some of the more costly ones. Miners were finding jobs elsewhere as 
the economy began to grow and as the United States became the arsenal 
of democracy. The net result was that production of both lead and 
zine responded only partially to the growing requirements of our war- 
time economy and imports began to appear in increasing quantities. 
Smelters in Belgium, northern France, and Poland fell before the 
armies of Hitler and a substantial quantity of ores and concentrates 
originating in other countries which formerly went to these smelters 
began to come to the United States. 

War demands, requirements for stockpiling, and industry needs in 
the postwar boom, were greater than both imports and domestic pro- 
duction of these commodities could meet. As soon as wartime price 
controls were removed, prices shot upward—=zince from a ceiling price 
of 81 cents, excluding Soin payments under the premium price plan 
to a high in 1948 of 17.50 cents, and lead from a 614-cent ceiling price 
to a high of 211% cents in 1948. In the latter part of 1948 supply began 
to catch up with demand, and the market to decline. The market 
continued soft through the latter half of 1949 and the first half of 
1950. 

Then came the Korean conflict. Again the Government, expecting 
substantial requirements for lead and zine for implements of war, 
and for further stockpiling in the face of a threat of all-out war, sought 
to acquire stocks and to stimulate production both domestically and 
abroad. Again prices rose sharply and in 1951 a temporary shortage 
developed. There was not, however, the sharp rise in demand that 
had been anticipated, and the stimulus to production at home and 
abroad resulted by 1952 in a substantial oversupply leading to a seri- 
ous situation in 1952 and early 1954. 

If I may summarize at this point and indicate these trends on the 
charts, which are on the stand at the left, and also copies of these 
charts, I might say, are attached to the statement as exhibits. 
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Lead, in the United States 
—— s : hts 
| 1957 





| 
1952 1953 | 1954 1955 | 1956 | January 
| to May 
Supply, primary lead: | 
Domestic mine production, short 
tons, recoverable lead... ---- -| 390, 162 342, 644 325, 419 338, 025 352, 826 150, 860 
Imports foreign lead ore, short | | | | 
tons, recoverable lead__-__--- | 104,661 | 160,899 161,261 | 177,479 196, 515 | 80, 687 
Imports foreign pig lead and | 
titi bein dea eamenane | 511, 109 940 276, 237 264, 149 262, 038 | 121, 970 
Pe iddatniccindanaaacd abeneocie | 1,005, 932 889, 483 762, 917 779, 653 811, 379 353, 517 
Distribution, primary lead: j a 
Consumption of all lead_-......-.} 1,130,795 | 1, 201,604 | 1,094,871 | 1,212,644 | 1,189,973 | 482,082 
Less consumption of secondary | | 


_ ee —471, 294 486, 737 480, 925 502, 051 510, 820 207, 095 


Total, minus secondary con- | | 





sumption of primary lead --- _| 659, 501 714, 867 613, 946 710, 593 679, 153 274, 987 
Exports: 

SS a a ee 836 1, 038 | 102 14 | 1,054 | 291 

SE ss tecerniescsecnetccincanscioes 1, 762 | 803 | 506 | 403 4,628 | 3,145 

Total distribution. ..........-- 662, 099 | 716, 708 614, 644 711, 010 | 684, 835 278, 423 

Difference (excess in each year), os 714 re — ‘| pe ee er - a 
totaling 935,162 tons for 5 years and | | 

DS Sleeiccceecsatmmabsunash | 343,833 | 172,775 148, 273 68,643 | 126, 544 | 75, 094 
ont ee a. ee 








1 Of this difference industry stocks accounted for approximately 54.995 tons. 


In the United States supply was in excess of industrial requirements in the 5-year 5-month period by 
935,162 tons or 20.13 percent. Yearly oversupply was as follows: 1952, +34.2 percent; 1953, +19.4 percent; 
1955, +8.8 percent; 1956, +15.6 percent; and ist 5 months, 1957, +21.2 percent. 


Zinc, in the United States * 











| | | | | 
| 1957 
1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | January 
| to May 
| | 
a pions —_——|——————_——_—_|——_——__-—__ | 
. : | | 
Supply, primary zinc: | | | | | 
Domestic mine production, short | | | 
tons. recoverable zinc _- 666,001 | 547,430} 473,471 | 514,671 | 537,643 | 242,328 
Imports foreign zine ore, short 
tons, recoverable zinc (91 per- | | 
cent of content) | 409, 168 | 467, 489 | 414, 439 | 435, 020 | 478, 476 | 199, 334 
Imports foreign slab zine--. ais 115,705 | 234, 576 | 156, 858 | 195,696 | 244,977 | 124, 956 
NE fo dtenitnbtiapacuetie wenn 1, 190, 874 | 1, 249,495 | 1,044, 768 | 1, 145, 387 | 1, 261,096 | 566, 618 
Distribution, primary zine: 
Consumption of primary slab--_-- 797, 672 933, 052 816, 286 | 1,053, 770 918, 027 368, 877 
Consumption of zine as ore | 109,277 118, 244 | 99,247 | 2114,000 | 2110,000 | 245, 200 
Exports recoverable zinc in ore | } 
NE once dnaecktoousnnt 60, 780 20, 329 | 24, 994 17, 904 9, 027 7, 052 
Total _.-_-- " re 967,729 | 1,071,625 940, 527 | 1, 185,674 | 1,037,054 421, 129 


Difference (in 5 years 5 
months=+834,500 tons) _.| +223,145 | +-177,870 | +104, 241 —40, 287 | +224,042 | +145, 489 
Shipments to Government account 
from American Zine Institute | | | 
sources 534,798 tons----- ears 36, 626 42, 332 108, 957 87, 200 157,014 | 102,669 


1 Industry stocks: (a) Smelters gained from Jan. 1, 1952, to June 1, 1957, 90,792 short tons; (6) consumers 
gained from Jan. 1, 1952 to June 1, 1957, 20,365 short tons. 

Supply in the United States for the 5-year 5-month period exceeded industrial consumption and exports 
by 834,500 tons or 12.9 percent. The excesses by year were: 1952, 18.7 percent; 1953, 14.2 percent; 1954, 10 
percent; 1955, —3.5 percent; 1956, 17.8 percent; and the Ist 5 months of 1957, 25.7 percent. 

2 Estimate. 
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Lead, 1954-56: Free world mine production, free world consumption primary 
lead and free world excess production 


Supply: 
United States mine production 


Estimated free world production outside the 


ols 


United 


Total free world supply. --.-..............-- 


Industrial demand: 


United States consumption of primary lead (total con- 


sumption less secondary lead) 


Estimated free world consumption outside the United 


1954 


1 325, 419 
2 1, 513, 232 


A, , 838, | 651 


1 613, 946 


1955 


1 338, 025 
2 1, 576, 039 


4 , 914, 064 


1710, 593 


1956 


1 352, 826 
31, 555, 974 


1, 908, 800 


1 679, 153 











Pe thade te ccuckssethinsnuininadicdeuecnddastenndeeus 1, 076, 432 1, 134, 828 1, 103, 103 
Total free world consumption_._._..............------- 1, 690, 378 a 845, 421 i’ 782, 256 
Excess of supply over industrial demand 3______.._._- : ee 273 - +68, 643 496, 54 544 


1U. 8. Bureau of Mines. 
2 American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 


3 Excess of supply over industrial requirements varied from 3.7 percent in 1955 to 8.8 percent in 1954 and 
averaged 6.5 percent for the 3-year period. 


Zinc, 1954-56: Free world mine production, free world consumption primary 


zine and free world excess production 
































1954 1955 1956 
Supply: 
United States mine production __.--- sis 1 473, 471 1 §14, 671 1 §37, 643 
Estimated free world production outside the United States. ___- 2 1, 897, 344 | 2 2,052,558 | 2 2,110, 936 
I en COREE CNG eiiivnccnndpcatntidasechencdueuntenmess 2,370,815 | 2, 567, 229 2, 648, 579 
Industrial demand: ‘ap a a 
United States consumption of slab zine (primary) --........----- 816, 286 1, 053, 770 918, 027 
United States zinc ores for pigments, ete.._......-..-.---- 99, 247 3 114, 000 3 110, 000 
Total United States consumption. 1915, 533 | ! 1, 167, 77 1 _ 027 
Estimated free world consumption outside the U nited States. id cena 1, 351, 041 1, 439, 746 1, 396, 510 
Total free world consumption (primary) --. siete 2, 266, 574 2, 607, 516 2 424, 537 
Excess of supply over industrial demand 4._.........-.-..-..-- ; 104, 241 —40, 237 | ~ 904, 042 


U. 8. Bureau of Mines. 
2 American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 
3 Estimate. 
4 Excess of supply over industrial requirements varied from —1.5 percent in 1955 to 9.2 percent in 1956 
and averaged 3.9 percent for the 3-year period. 


Mr. Curison. We see the production lines of both lead and zinc at 
their peaks in the midtwenties, declining sharply with the onset of 
the depression, and climbing slowly from 1932 to 1938. 

At this point, please notice three things: The sharp rise in consump- 
tion, the failure of the production line to keep pace, and the appear- 
ance of imports to help meet demand. You will note that actual prices 
followed generally the consumption curve. 

From 1939 to 1949 the trends are upward, except for domestic mine 

roduction. In a 10-year period characterized by rising prices and 
risk demand, domestic mine production did not show a corresponding 
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increase. The closing of mines, the postponement of exploration and 
development during ‘the depression, and the shortage of labor and 
equipment during the war apparently were more than the industry 
could overcome. 

We then see the decline in 1949 and then the Korean period once 
again characterized by shortages and high prices. 

Before discussing the period after 1953, I should like to turn briefly 
to the question of the tariff and what effect, if any, it may have had 
on the changing pattern of lead and zine production and imports. 

Prior to 1939, the domestic industry operated under tariffs estab- 
lished in 1922 and continued by the Tariff Act of 1930. These were 
specific duties rather than ad valorem. For lead metal the duty was 
214 cents per pound, and for zinc metal, 154 cents. The duties on ores 
were slightly less and on semimanufactures slightly more. 

These duties provided a degree of protection to domestic producers 
during the period from 1930 to 1939 that represented an ad valorem 
rate of approximately 50 percent. Imports had already begun to come 
in to relieve the short supply situation in the United States when in 
1939 the tariff on zine was reduced by 20 percent in an agreement with 
Canada. No reduction at that time was made in the lead tariff, but 
as you will note from the charts to which I have referred, imports of 
both lead and zine paralleled each other during this period. In 1948 
an agreement was negotiated with Mexico which lowered both the lead 
and the zinc tariffs to a level 50 percent of the 1930 rate. You will 
note from the chart that almost immediately imports of both lead and 
zine declined, indicating, of course, that factors other than the tariff 
were then operating. 

The duties which are now effective were established by a trade 
agreement under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade in 1951. 
These duties on lead and zinc metal are 1445 cents per pound on lead 
and 44, cent per pound on zine. The duties on ores and concentrates 
are slightly less. 

Compared with the general level of tariffs, these duties are quite 
low. In fact, most duties on minerals and metals are low in contrast 
with the level prevailing on other tariff schedules. Many ores and 
concentrates are on the free list. 

Not only have the duties on lead and zinc been reduced under the 
trade agreements program, at times when we really needed the im- 
ports, but their effectiveness has been reduced by rising prices. 

In 1930 the average price of lead in the domestic market was 514 
cents; the duty was 214 cents. Even had this duty not been cut in 
half by trade agreements, its effectiveness would have been considerably 
less when lead prices reached 15 cents. 

As I indicated earlier the entire period from 1939 to 1953, except for 
a brief time in 1949 and early 1950, was characterized by shortages 
and rising prices. The Congress, to encourage imports, suspended 
the duties on lead from June 20, 1948, to June 30, 1949, and again from 
February 12, 1952, to June 26, 1952, and the duties on zine from 
February 12, 1952, to July 23, 1952. 

The situation, however, began to change in 1952. By midyear 
shortages of lead and zine had disappe: ired. 

The anticipated requirements which had led the Government to en- 
courage both domestic and foreign production did not fully ma- 
terialize. 
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Emergency needs for the military stockpile had been met. The 
British, badly needing dollars and possessing apparently substantial 
stocks of zinc, disposed of a large quantity in the world markets. 
Prices of both lead and zine declined steadily and reached lows of 
12.5 cents and 9.25 cents in early 1954. 

The domestic industries in an effort to diminish the record flow 
of imports and boost prices back to a level at which they could con- 
tinue to operate filed a petition with the Tariff Commission under 
the escape-clause provision of the Trade Agreements Act. 

The Commission, after hearings and investigation, recommended 
the maximum possible increase under the law on ores and concentrates 
and metal in unmanufactured form. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I should like to call to the atten- 
tion of the members of this committee an error in the statement the 
Department presented to the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee on June 4, and which appears in the Senate Document of June 
4, under the title “Long-Range Minerals Program.” The Depart- 
ment’s statement indicates that the Tariff Commission unanimously 
recommended maximum increases in the duties on lead and zine. 
Actually one member of the Commission felt a level somewhat less 
than the maximum would be suflicient, and the Commission recom- 
mended a rate less than the maximum for zinc scrap. In the table 
appearing on page 81 of the Senate document, the second column 
should have been labeled “Maximum Increase Possible Under Es- 
cape Clause,” instead of the heading “Duty Recommended by Tariff 
Commission.” 

It is correct however that the Tariff Commission did recommend 
the maximum possible increase in the duties on approximately 99 per- 
cent of the imports of lead and zine. 

Members of this committee are aware of the fact that the Presi- 
dent, acting in the overall national interest, did not implement the 
recommendations of the Commission. Instead he directed that pro- 
curement for the strategic stockpile and exchanges of agricultural 
surpluses for lead and zinc be accelerated. 

These programs served materially to bolster the market from mid- 
1954 until recently. Market conditions have now changed and the 
domestic industries producing lead and zine are threatened with sub- 
stantial injury. 

In 1956, world production of lead was in excess of world industrial 
consumption by more than 125,000 tons, and zinc by some 218,000 tons. 
These quantities entered stocks held by the Government or by indus- 
try, or at the mines. ‘These are the dimensions of the cutback in 
world production necessary to achieve a balance in supply and demand 
when all stockpiling comes to an end. 

One purpose of the legislation before you today is to encourage a 
proportionate cutback in “foreign output to match that of our domestic 
mines. 

Cutbacks in domestic mine production already announced aggre- 
gate about 16,000 tons of lead and 70,000 tons of zinc. These are well 
above the average cutbacks worldwide necessary to achieve a supply 
balance. If imports continue to come in at present rates, they will 
inflict a permanent setback to the domestic industries. 

It seems to me that several eonclusions can be drawn from the 
record which I have tried to outline to you. The first is that the pro- 
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ducers of lead and zine from our domestic mines have hud some prob- 
lems to cope with in addition to those posed by imports. It is clear 
that imports were necessary to supplement domestic production be- 
tween 1939 and 1949, at a time when, for a decade, the two materials 
were in tight supply. It is obvious that domestic mine production 
did not respond to growing demands and rising prices during this 
period. I have suggested earlier that high-cost mines just never did 
get going after the depression. The analysis of production statis- 
tics in several important lead and zinc producing areas, such, for 
instance, as the Tri-State district, will show that there was a steady 
decline in production from the high point in the twenties and that 
only slight rises accompanied increased prices during periods of short- 
ages. 

Further analysis indicates that even the ore that continues to be 
mined today is of a lower grade than was formerly mined. 

One of the problems facing the lead and zinc industries is the fact 
that many of our high-grade deposits have been depleted and that 
rising costs associated with the mining of lower grade ores have made 
it increasingly difficult for a mine to operate. We must do more 
than simply raise the duties if we are to strengthen our lead and zinc 
mining industries. The Department’s long-range minerals program 
recognizes this. Hearings on other aspects ‘of this program have been 
started by the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. The 
program ‘includes recommended legislation to provide Federal finan- 
cial assistance to exploration. It is our view that we must do all 
possible to aid and encourage private industry to look for and find 
new, now unknown, substantial commercial deposits of minerals, in- 
cluding lead and zinc. 

The program includes also an acceleration of our research programs 
with special emphasis upon improving mining practices and reducing 
costs of processing lower grade ores. 

I think one other conclusion may be drawn from this brief historical 
review, namely, that the United States has become and will remain 
for some time dependent upon foreign sources for substantial quanti- 
ties of lead and zinc. It behooves us therefore not to deal lightly with 
this problem and not to take any action that will result in the drying 
up of these foreign sources now available to us, or result in these ores 
finding new markets elsewhere. 

I think it is equally clear, however, that imports have now gone well 
beyond the point of providing a needed supplement to our domestic 
production and are, in fact, threatening to supplant domestic pro- 
duction. 

The Department proposes, therefore, as an essential part of its long- 
range minerals program that the duties on lead and zinc be increased 
somewhat during periods such as the present when the industries must 
adjust their output to meet lowered domestic demand. 

In the absence of this legislation, we fear the domestic producer will 
lose a substantial part of his share of the United States market. Tf 
enacted, it is our belief that necessary adjustments in supply and de- 

mand will take place, that prices will rise gradually, and that domestic 
mine production will retain a reasonable share of the domestic market. 

These estimates are, of course, based on present conditions. A strong 
upturn in our economy will quickly absorb the excess supply now being 
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produced. A sharp downturn will, of course, necessitate deeper cut- 
backs. 

Speaking specifically of the bill, Mr. Chairman, if enacted, it would 
suspend the duties now imposed by the Tariff Act of 1930 on various 
types of lead and zinc imports, principally ores and concentrates, and 
pig lead and slab zinc. 

In lieu of these duties the measure would amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code and apply three levels of excise taxes to lead and zinc im- 
ports, the tax increasing as market prices decrease. The Revenue Code 
is reviewed periodically and we believe any necessary adjustments in 
the rates asa result of changing economic conditions can be more easily 
eifected by amendment to the Revenue Code than to the Tariff Act. 
The bill provides that when the domestic price of lead is below 15 
cents per pound, a 3-cent tax would be salient to imports of lead as 
metal and 2 cents on lead in the form of ores and concentrates. The 
3-cent tax would be reduced to 2 cents while the average price of a 
3-month period is between 15 and 16 cents, and still further reduced 
to 1 cent per pound when the price rises to 16 cents. 

It was the intention of the Department, and was so stated in the 
Department’s long-range minerals program, that no tax and no duty 
of any kind would be applied to lead imports so long as the average 
price for a 3-month period is 17 cents or above. ‘The bill itself is 
unclear on this point and I should like to suggest a clarifying amend- 
ment by adding a section on page 2 after the tabular material to indi- 
cate that if the determined average market price is 17 cents or higher 
there shall be no tax. 

The same principle is applied to zinc imports. Here the maximum 
tax, 2 cents per pound on slab zine and 144 cents per pound on ores, 
is applied when the domestic price is below 12% cents per pound. 
When the price rises to 1214 cents, the tax is reduced to 114 cents on 
slab zine and 1149 cents on ores. When the price reaches 1314 cents 
the tax is still further reduced to one-half cent and two-fifths cent per 
pound on slab and ore respectively. 

When the price reaches 1414 cents all taxes are removed. 

I should like to suggest at this point, Mr. Chairman, a similar clari- 
fying amendment by the addition of a section on page 3, after the 
tabular material, indicating that if the aeeniael average market 
price is 141% cents or higher there shall be no tax. 

The Department has considered very carefully the levels of the 
duties recommended and the prices at which they should become effec- 
tive. It is believed that these prices will encourage the maximum 
returns to the domestic procedures. Prices lower than those en- 
visioned by the bill would not permit a substantial number of mines 
to meet costs. Prices higher than those in the bill would encourage 
substitution of other competing materials. Plastics and aluminum 
have already taken some of lead’s markets in cable, in paint pigments, 
and in foil. Ceramic and plastic coatings threaten zinc in galvanizing, 
and aluminum competes with zine in diecasting operations. 

In proposing the several levels of duties the Department has also 
recognized that imports of lead and zinc are essential to our economy 
and that foreign producers must find it profitable to sell in the United 
States market. You will notice that when prices return to levels pre- 
vailing during the last year the proposed duties are actually lower than 
the current tariff rate. 
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Mr. Chairman, the Department of the Interior recommends the 
enactment of H. R. 8257. 

It is an essential! part of the Department’s long-range minerals pro- 
gram. It will prevent the domestic industry from bearing the entire 

runt of cutbacks in production necessitated to bring world supply in 
balance with world demand. It will encourage imports to supple- 
ment domestic production, but increase the effectiveness of the duties 
at times when imports threaten to destroy domestic production. 

The prices at which various duties become effective in order to avoid 
substitutes taking over the markets are realistic. 

The duties proposed are not exorbitant. 

It is the considered opinion of the Department that this measure is 
eminently fair to consumers, to domestic producers, and to foreign 
producers alike. It is also our opinion, Mr. Chairman, that enactment 
of the measure is in the national interest. 

Mr. Mits (presiding). We thank you, Mr. Secretary, for your ap- 
pearance and the information given the committee. 

Are there questions ¢ 

Mr. Erernarrer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Minzis. Mr. Eberharter will inquire, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Evernarter. Mr. Secretary, are you familiar with the report 
filed in 1952 by the Paley Commission ? 

Mr. Criison. Not in detail, but generally. 

Mr. Exsernarter. I got the impression from that report, Mr. Sec- 
retary, that it was the view of the Department of the Interior that we 
need to encourage imports because there would be an ever-increasing 
demand for lead and zinc. How do you reconcile the present posi- 
tion of the Department of the Interior with that Paley Commission 
report of 1952% Have conditions changed so much in your opinion and 
in the opinion of the Department of the Interior? 

Mr. Cuitson. Yes, we believe, Mr. Congressman, that conditions 
have changed materially. 

Mr. Esernarrer. And you do not think it is necessary in our long- 
range interest to keep on encouraging imports from foreign countries 
because of the long-run prospect that a shortage may develop in this 
country ? 

Mr. Cutison. Well, Mr. Congressman, I think it is a matter of 
balance. We need imports of lead and zinc to meet the demand. 

Mr. Enernarter. That isthe point I want to bring out. 

Mr. Cuiison. That is correct. 

Mr. Esernarter. We need the imports. 

Mr. Cutison. We need the imports. 

Mr. Exsernarter. And you do not think this bill will discourage im- 
ports to such an extent that it will hurt our future defense needs? 

Mr. Cutrson. That is our considered opinion, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Esernarter. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Mrs. Mr. Sadlak will inquire, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Saptacx. Did I, Mr. Secretary, understand correctly that you 
feel the present conditions which those who will come after you will 
contend are very serious to our interests here are just a temporary 
affair? 

Mr. Cutison. Of course, I will have to give you my best guess. We 
assume that in the course of time there will be an adjustment. Right 
now, as I understand it, we are in a period of oversupply due to cer- 
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tain factors that we are mentioning in the statement. We anticipate 
that there will be some adjustment. Nevertheless, we do feel that the 
domestic mining industry needs a cushion, so that when these ad- 
justments occur, and I assume they will continue to occur in the future, 
that the domestic producer will not have to take the entire cutback. 

Mr. Saptax. Would you have any objection to including in this 
bill a lead and zine content amendment? As I understand, it deals 
with lead and zine. I think I have had some mail urging that lead 
and zine content likewise be included in the bill. Would you, from 
your experience in dealing with this, have objection to including lead 
and zine content ? 

Mr. Cuitson. Mr. Congressman, we have had some inquiries along 
that line. 

It poses a problem for us in this particular legislation. We are try- 
ing to protect the mining industry. When you get into the matter of 
manufactured products, I don’t think we are too competent. May I, 
however, make this general statement: In the course of our preparation 
of this program I was informed of an incident that took place some 
years back when statuary was on the free list and importers merely 
molded their zine in the form of a statue and brought it into this 
country and melted it. Obviously, we do not want anything like that 
to happen because we want this measure to be effective insofar as the 
mining industry is concerned. 

As to the various individual manufactured items, I think there are 
others more competent to speak. 

Mr. Saptak. Coming from Connecticut, from an area as I do, and 
especially trying to represent the workers of the industry in western 
Connecticut, they have many problems dealing with copper, lead, and 
zine. 

Thank you very much. 

(A copy of long-range minerals program submitted by Mr. Chilson 
follows:) 


LONG-RANGE MINERALS PROGRRAM 
Presented by Fred A. Seaton, the Secretary of the Interior, June 4, 1957 
A LONG-RANGE PROGRAM FOR DEVELOPMENT OF DOMESTIC MINERAL RESOURCES 


The Federal Government has a twofold interest in the field of minerals: to 
assure an adequate supply of mineral raw materials to meet the needs of security 
and the requirements of an expanding economy, and to bring about an orderly 
and wise use of our own natural mineral resources. These objectives must be 
achieved in a manner consistent with our domestic and international trade 
policies, and by the most efficient use of our capital and resources. 

In the development of a long-range minerals ee the Department of the 
Interior first examined the security status of the Nation as to mineral raw ma- 
terials. In cooperation with the Office of Defense Mobilization a systematic and 
critical review has been made, mineral by mineral, of the position of the Nation 
from a security viewpoint. Programs have been ae and are being imple- 
mented to assure an adequate mobilization base. The Nation’s ready store of 
essential minerals and metals has been increased and the mobilization base for 
minerals substantially strengthened. Generally speaking, mobilization programs 
are now adequate to meet the immediate requirements of an emergency. Longer 
range considerations, with respect to the security of the Nation as well as its 
economie well-being, make it prudent that we look beyond the more immediate 
mobilization requirements to the long-term health and vigor of our minerals 
industries. 

The economy of the machine age has been, and is likely to continue to be, 
primarily dependent upon the utilization of minerals and mineral fuels resources. 
Industrialization has grown in importance, and power through machines has 
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come to play a more and more intimate part in the everyday life of people. As 
a result, the demands for minerals and mineral products have grown apace, and 
the problems of maintaining an adequate supply of mineral raw materials have 
grown increasingly critical and complex. 

Minerals and mineral fuels have become vital elements in the economy and 
welfare of the Nation. Because of their widespread use they touch upon the 
way of living of all of its citizens. In the short space of half a century the 
problem of maintaining an adequate and continuing supply of mineral raw 
materials has risen from a position of comparative obscurity to‘one of great 
national significance. 

The major emphasis of the program outlined herein is upon those activities 
of the Government which are long range in nature and designed to provide the 
kind of assistance which will promote and sustain the health and vigor of the 
domestic minerals industries. These essentials of the long-range minerals pro- 
gram involve: 

1. An acceleration of those activities, such as topographic and geologic 
mapping, which must precede and supplement private exploration. 

2. The conduct of long-range basic research by the Government to develop 
better exploration tools, find ways to process lower grade ores more effi- 
ciently, expand the uses of plentiful materials, develop substitutes for scarce 
materials, and find greater uses for newer materials. 

3. A continuing review of our mining and mineral leasing laws in order 
to encourage as a matter of Federal policy the conservation and wise devel- 
opment of the mineral resources of the public domain. 

4. The maintenance of a fiscal climate that encourages private initiative 
and the investment of risk capital in exploration for and development of 
the Nation’s mineral resources. 

5. The stimulation of continuing intensive exploration for new commercial 
deposits. 

The program also provides assistance to the lead and zinc industries to 
minimize injury as a result of imports; and special encouragement to producers 
of beryl, columbium-tantalum, chromite, and asbestos. It is believed that tech- 
nical advances will eventually make these latter four industries competitive. 


Research and development 


Over the long term, in a free competitive economy, the Federal Government’s 
major contributions in fostering and promoting the development of our mineral 
resources will come from an intensified program in scientific fields of endeavor. 
This includes the collection, interpretation, and dissemination of facts concern- 
ing minerals, the development of new prospecting methods and techniques, and 
research in all types of minerals technology. Since mineral resources are non- 
renewable, the long-range problem can be solved only by the development of 
better methods of locating new ore bodies, and by improvements in the technology 
of handling lower grade deposits. 

The Department, therefore, proposes to accelerate those activities which must 
precede or supplement private exploration such as topographic and geologic 
mapping, geologic research, and the development of geochemical and geophysical 
theories and techniques. We intend also to intensify our programs of mineral 
and metal research which are aimed at the development of latent resources, new 
mineral raw materials, and improved utilization of existing raw materials. 

The Department will recommend that work in these fields of activity be ex- 
panded during the fiscal year 1959 to a level approximately 20 percent above 
that anticipated for fiscal year 1958. Increased appropriations for the Geo- 
logical Survey and the Bureau of Mines in an amount of $5 million will be needed 
for this purpose during fiscal year 1959. Modest increases in subsequent years 
probably will be required in order to build the minerals research and development 
program to an optimum level. 


The Geological Survey 


Traditionally the mining industry has relied upon accidental outcroppings as 
clues to location of mineral deposits, but it is necessary now to search below 
the earth’s surface. Indicators more subtle than the occasional surface exposure 
must be used. The knowledge gained from systematic geologic work in the 
field and from related investigations in the laboratory has paid big dividends 
in the past and will continue to do so in the future in terms of adding to national 
mineral resources. Since its inception more than 75 years ago the United States 
Geological Survey has devoted a major part of its geologic efforts to the geology 
of minerals and metals. 
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Mining geology as we know it today stems in large part from work begun and 
to a considerable degree nurtured by the Survey. Many of the leading theories 
on ore deposition, and the techniques of ore finding, were developed by or as a 
result of work done by its scientific staff. The topographic and geologic mapping 
programs of the Survey have served as guideposts for minerals exploration by 
the mining industry for the past three generations. 

yeologic mapping is a first and major step to be taken in the scientific and 
systematic search for new mineralized areas. The geologic map delineates the 
general picture and provides the background with which plans for prospecting 
are made and extensive exploration campaigns are laid out and guided. Only 
15 percent of the Nation is now covered by geologic maps deemed adequate to 
meet modern demands. The rate of mapping must be stepped up, therefore, and 
with it the rate of laboratory and other supporting research. 

The stepped-up program will make full use of the new tools which have been 
made available for research in earth sciences through the revolutionary ad- 
vances in nuclear science and in physical chemistry. These new tools make it 
possible to make measurements and to trace geologic processes to a degree not 
dreamed of 25 years ago. Their use should lead to a better understanding of 
ore-forming processes, of the factors that determine the location of ore bodies 
within the rocks of the earth’s crust, and hence to more definitive means and 
techniques for use by industry in locating quickly and cheaply mineral deposits 
masked by surface cover. 

In recent years the Survey has materially advanced the use of physical 
instrumentation and methods in attacking geologic problems. Its investiga- 
tions involving colorimetry, polarography, microchemical methods, optical and 
X-ray fluorescence, thermal analysis, crystal structure calculations, electron 
microscopy, and radioactivity have resulted in a better understanding of mineral 
deposits, their origin and their character, and have paved the way for a more 
effective approach to minerals exploration by private industry. 

The Survey pioneered in the adaptation of modern instruments such as the 
airborne magnetometer, the seismograph, and the ultraviolet lamp to the solu- 
tion of problems in mining geology. All of these are widely used today by 
the mining industry in its search for new areas of mineralization. 

Although the business of actual prospecting for minerals is a task primarily 
for private industry, the Department’s minerals investigations have directly 
or indirectly resulted in the discovery of significant new deposits. The San 
Manuel copper find in Arizona is a case where the Department’s initiative in 
making preliminary investigations of a relatively unpromising outcrop resulted 
in a major new copper-mining area. Work done by the Department in Wis- 
eonsin resulted in the discovery of large deposits of zinc mineralization of 
minable grade. In northern New York its explorations led to the discovery of 
large and important deposits of tale. These investigations and studies, which 
must precede more extensive work by private industry, improve the minerals 
position of the United States and generate new economic opportunities for the 
domestic minerals industries. 

An effective geologic mapping program also calls for topographic mapping 
to provide basic engineering controls. Indeed, modern topographic base maps 
are prerequisite to the preparation of geologic maps adequate to guide the 
exploration for and development of mineral deposits. Structural interpretations 
and quantitative geometric measurements can be made most effectively when 
they are plotted on a geodetically controlled base which displays the physical 
features of the land surface. 

Work by the Survey has brought revolutionary changes in topographic map- 
ping The instruments and methods in use today represent a remarkable advance 
from the traditional basic procedures carried out by engineers working with 
surveying instruments in the field. Mapping of this type has become a more 
exact science employing aerial photographs and precise plotting instruments. 


Bureau of Mines 


It is essential that the Federal Government intensify its program of ad- 
vancing scientific knowledge and of disseminating facts concerning the availa- 
bility, production, processing, and use of mineral products. This involves all 
types of fundamental research dealing with metallurgical processes as well 
as the collection and analysis of statistical and economic data. A long-range 
research program must also concern itself with the development of improved 
mining and processing methods in order that lower grade reserves may be 
brought into commercial production. The program within this field will be 
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directed toward the elimination of elaborate and costly supporting structures 
in mines, toward the development of continuous and automatic methods of ex- 
traction in order to achieve greater efficiency, and toward the solution of 
problems of materials handling and transportation in order to lower the cost 
of moving ore. 

The work of the Bureau of Mines has contributed substantially to the mainte- 
nance of the health and vigor of the domestic minerals industries. Its work in 
improving mining practices has contributed materially to an increase in the pro- 
ductivity of mine labor and to the lowering of mining costs. Its work in the 
beneficiation of ores has helped to make it possible for the domestic mining 
industry to process lower and lower grade ores, ores which a few years ago could 
not have been mined profitably. Its cooperative work with the industry in 
bringing into production great low-grade iron deposits of Minnesota and Michigan 
is offsetting in part the depletion of the high-grade iron ores of the Lake Su- 
perior district. 

An outstanding Bureau of Mines contribution to the strengthening and diversifi- 
eation of the domestic minerals industry has been the development of new 
mineral products, which in turn has created new industries. 

Titanium and zirconium are two such metals. In 1938, the Bureau began in- 
vestigating the technology of titanium, and demonstrated that ductile titanium 
could be produced on a pilot-plant scale. Commercial production began in 1948. 
First a few pounds, then a few tons, until, in 1956, 5 companies in the United 
States produced some 14,500 tons. 

Zirconium is the metal that in large measure made possible the Navy’s atomic 
powered submarine, the Nautilus. Zirconium has important uses in atomic- 
energy development and will no doubt find many commercial uses. The process 
for production of zirconium was developed in the laboratories of the Bureau of 
Mines. 

There are many Challenging possibilities in developing production and uses 
of new metals and minerals, many of which are found in abundance within the 
United States. The Bureau’s long-range plans include important work in mov- 
ing these metals from laboratory curiosities to widespread commercial use. 

The outstanding advances in scientific knowledge gained over the past decade 
foreshadow many important new applications for mineral products that await 
only the development through research of suitable engineering materials in ade- 
quate economic supply. In addition, established uses are making ever-increas- 
ing demands on the mineral supply. If engineering progress is to keep pace 
with the inevitable changes in such fields as nuclear technology and aircraft 
design and propulsion, an acceleration of research is required to develop mineral 
products capable of containing and supporting the complex, expanding, and in 
part, unknown stresses, temperatures, and speeds involved. To meet these needs, 
the program of advancing knowledge and disseminating facts regarding the avail- 
ability, production, processing, and use of mineral products must be intensified. 

In the long-range research program, particular emphasis will be placed upon 
the development and application of processes to produce high purity metals, upon 
finding out how crystals of pure metals form, and upon determining their char- 
acteristics for possible new industrial applications. 

One of the Bureau’s primary responsibilities is that of conducting scientific 
research into basic engineering problems. Solutions to these problems have 
many potential applications. These vary from the development of means of 
transporting large tonnages of solid materials cheaply over long distances to 
the design of new equipment for smelting and refining. Applications of process 
heat from nuclear reactors promise improvements in the methods of recovering 
primary metals as soon as complex engineering problems are solved. 

In the field of economics and statistics, the Department plans to increase the 
coverage and frequency of its factfinding activities to insure the availability of 
adequate data for decision-making, both in the mineral industries and in Govern- 
ment. Both industry and Government have need for information better than that 
available in the past concerning mineral resources in order to make wise deci- 
sions relating to their development, production and movement in commerce. The 
minerals problem in reality consists of a long series of individual commodity 
problems—each one must be examined in its own individual light. Accordingly, 
fact-finding and analytical programs must be designed to furnish the best pos- 
sible appraisal of the future for each metal and mineral. 

Activities of the Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines also are con- 
cerned with the Nation’s mineral fuel resources—coal, petroleum, and natural 
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gas. Although the increased program recommended herein applies exclusively to 
other minerals and metals, expanded research and development effort is needed 
with respect to fuels. It should be noted at this time that the Department also 
plans to accelerate programs designed to broaden the Nation’s energy resource 
base. 

The development of the mineral resources of the public domain 

The Department of the Interior has responsibility for the sale and leasing of 
mineral lands on the public domain and the patenting of mineral lands. 

The Department, through the Bureau of Land Management, maintains the 
official records of all transactions pertaining to the leasing, sale, or disposal of 
public-domain lands, both mineral and nonmineral. This record system is now 
being modernized and upon completion will provide quick status information on 
all public lands. 

The Department in its administration of the public lands has made significant 
contributions tv the minerals industries. It sponsored the passage of Public 
Law 585 in the 838d Congress, known as the Multiple Mineral Development Act, 
which cleared the way for the multiple use of the same tract of land by both 
mineral lessees and mining locators. The act opened to mineral location some 60 
million acres of land under oil and gas lease and permitted patenting of mining 
locations made for uranium. The Department also sponsored passage in the 84th 
Congress of Public Law 539, which opened to location under the mining laws 
some 714 million acres of land formerly withdrawn for power-site purposes, and 
Public Law 357, which provided for the location of mining claims on lands 
classified or known to be valuable for coal upon discovery of fissionable material 
commingled with the coal. Some 2 million acres of withdrawn lands have been 
restored to mineral location in the last 2 years. 

The Department has now under further study the problem of revising the 
mining laws to facilitate the use of newer geophysical exploration techniques. 
There are conflicts to be resolved with existing laws such as the homestead and 
public sale laws. It is hoped that these may be worked out in the near future 
and an acceptable draft of legislation submitted. 


Fiscal measures 

The search for and development of mineral deposits comprise highly specula- 
tive enterprises. They call for large investments of risk capital. Mining, to be 
successful, requires continuing expenditures for research, exploration, and 
development. 

Most minerals move in international trade. When a foreign government gives 
exceptionally favorable tax treatment to investment in mining, not only is the 
mineral product given a competitive advantage, but capital may increasingly be 
attracted away from domestic investment. Thus, it is essential that United 
States tax, tariff, and fiscal policies generally be reviewed periodically as they 
affect minerals production. 

The Department of the Interior, in cooperation with the Treasury Department, 
has reviewed carefully the income-tax laws to determine whether or not changes 
should be recommended. Existing provisions for percentage depletion and deduc- 
tion for exploration and development costs recognize the high risks in the extrac- 
tive industries and the fact that their incomes are derived from wasting assets. 
No recommendations are made at this time except that a continuous review of 
the tax law as it affects mining should be maintained. 

Financial assistance to private industry for exploration 

The Department of the Interior recommends the enactment of legislation to 
provide a long-term program of financial assistance to private industry for mineral 
exploration. : 

The greatest problems faced by the domestic mining industry today are the 
depletion of its easily accessible high-grade reserves, the substantially increased 
costs that go with the mining of low-grade ores, and the difficulties encountered 
in the search for and mining of more deeply buried ore deposits. These condi- 
tions are unlikely to improve unless increased geologic research and investiga- 
tions reveal new presently unknown commercial deposits. It is generally con- 
ceded that the obvious large and easily worked mineral deposits in the United 
States have been found. This is not true of many underdeveloped areas through- 
out the world, which explains why American mining capital is increasingly seek- 
ing opportunities abroad. The answer to the domestic mining industry’s depletion 
problem lies, of course, in its future success in making new significant discoveries 
and its ability to apply improved technology in exploiting submarginal ores. 
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Under our economic philosophy actual exploration and development is a func- 
tion of private industry. While it is reasonable to assume that abundant mineral 
wealth awaits discovery, the mining industry is able to undertake expensive and 
uncertain searching activities only so long as ore in sight can be mined on a 
profitable basis. In the face of dwindling high-grade ore reserves and attendant 
rising mining costs the Department of the Interior believes that it is prudent 
for the Government to encourage exploration by direct financial assistance 
to private industry. 

Since April 1951, under authority of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended, the Defense Minerals Exploration Administration has conducted a 
program to encourage exploration for strategic and critical minerals. 

The program appeals especially to small business, and many small-mine oper- 
ators participate. They have been especially active in exploration for highly 
strategic minerals not found in the United States in deposits of sufficient size to 
interest large companies. 

Exploration should be a long-range activity and not subject to current varia- 
tions in market prices and supply and demand. Exploration could be greatly 
strengthened if an agency were established to provide financial assistance for 
exploration and related development projects, but oriented to the long-term needs 
of the economy as well as to the longer term defense needs. 

Accordingly this Department recommends that a program of financial assist- 
ance to private industry for exploration assistance be authorized and made a 
responsibility of the Department of the Interior under new legislative authority. 


Programs of special assistance 


Public Law 733 (84th Cong.) provides programs of interim assistance to 
tungsten, acid-grade fluorspar, columbium-tantalum, and asbestos. The Depart- 
ment will continue to support its request for appropriations for this purpose. 
These programs should be carried on to completion. 

The Public Law 733 program should provide sufficient time to permit the tung- 
sten and acid-grade fluorspar industries to reorient their operations to normal 
commercial markets. However, the situation with respect to these commodities 
should be reviewed prior to completion of that program. 

For columbium-tantalum and asbestos, it is important that other new special 
assistance programs be provided. 

Special programs must also be provided to sustain the domestic production 
of lead, zinc, beryl, and chrome. 

For copper, existing law authorizes the imposition of an import excise tax of 
2 cents per pound should the price drop below 24 cents. 


Proposal to place excise taxes on imports of lead and zinc 

The Department of the Interior recommends the imposition of excise taxes 
on imports of lead and zinc. This action is deemed necessary in view of 
the recent sharp decline of prices of these commodities and the further threat 
to the lead and zine mining industries posed by the high level of imports of 
these commodities. 

The threat of injury faced by the lead and zinc industries stems largely from 
action taken as a result of the Korean conflict. The Federal Government at 
that time stimulated production at home and abroad in the free world of many 
essential minerals. Mineral raw materials were needed to build ships, tanks, 
guns, and planes for immediate use, and in order to accelerate stockpiling. 
Price controls in the United States held down the expansion of domestic pro- 
duction of lead and zine and prevented domestic producers from taking full 
advantage of worldwide demand. Foreign producers, not subject to such price 
controls, expanded production rapidly. 

Following the armistice in Korea, anticipated demand for lead and zine did 
not materialize, and prices declined sharply. Domestic producers promptly 
cut back their production but foreign producers generally did not. Some of them 
may have been able to write off their plant costs by the high prices they had 
received in foreign markets, or the grade of ore and labor costs may have 
permitted them to produce more cheaply. In any event, record imports of 
these commodities entered the country and domestic producers experienced 
distress. 

Inasmuch as the tariff rates on lead and zine had been reduced under trade 
agreements, the industries petitioned for relief under the escape clause. The 
Tariff Commission unanimously recommended the maximum permissible in- 
creases in the duties. The President, acting in the overall national interest, 
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did not implement these recommendations. Instead he directed that procure- 
ment for the strategic stockpile and exchange of agricultural surpluses for 
lead and zine be accelerated. These Government procurement programs have 
served to bolster the market for some time, but present market conditions 
are such that the lead and zine industries again are threatened with sub- 
stantial injury. 

Elimination of tariffs and imposition of excise taves 

In order to provide more adequate protection to the domestic producers of 
lead and zine without at the same time materially restricting needed imports 
of these commodities, the Department of the Interior recommends the\imposi- 
tion of excise taxes in lieu of the existing tariffs as follows: 

Lead.—When the average price of lead for a calendar quarter is 17 cents or 
better, all import excise taxes are suspended; when the average price is 16 
cents but less than 17 cents, an excise tax of 1 cent shall be effective; when 
the average price is 15 cents but less than 16 cents, the excise tax shall be 
2 cents. When the price is below 15 cents, the excise tax shall be 3 cents. 

Zinc.—When the average price for zine for a calendar quarter is 14% cents 
or better, all import excise taxes are suspended; when the average price is 
13% cents but less than 14% cents, an excise tax of one-half cent shall be 
effective; when the average price is 12% cents but less than 13% cents the 
excise tax shall be 1% cents; when the price is below 1214 cents the tax shall 
be 2 cents. 

The foregoing refers to lead and zine metal only. The attached table shows, 
in addition to lead and zine metal, corresponding import excise taxes proposed 
for imports of other forms of lead and zine at various price levels. 

(Price shall be Engineering and Mining Journal average price for calendar 
quarter for common lead, New York, and prime western zine, East St. Louis.) 


Import excise taw recommendations for lead 























| Import excise taxes proposed 
| when price is— 
Duty na hs se 
Tead article Current recom- 
duty mended by| 16 cents, 15 cents, | Less than 
Tariff Com,} less than less than 15 cents 
mission 17 cents 16 cents 
4 ee a om ee ~ eee 
Par. 72: Lead pigments: | | | 
Litharge.. .....,cents..| 1% 334 114 | 24 334 
Ot WOR Soi cw ctacnnsass. eee 174 336 | 1g | 234 334 
Orange mineral_ - : ..do | 2 | 334 144 | 214 334 
White lead do 1340) 3! %oo 15400 2'9400 2! oo 
Suboxide of lead do | 3 416 | 14% 3 446 
Lead pigments, not specially provided | 
ee cas ae hacia ce percent | 20 30 10 20 30 
Par. 391: Lead-bearing ores, flue dust, and | 
mattes (lead content)... ....-....cents__| % | 1Mo i 1% 2 
Par. 392: | | 
Lead bullion or base bullion, lead pigs 
and bars, lead dross, reclaimed lead, 
scrap lead, type metal, antimonial | 
lead, antimonial scrap lead, and | 
alloys o1 combinations of lead, not | | 
specially provided for (lead con- 
tent)... cents 1Me 255400) 1 2 3 
Babbitt metal and solder (lead con- | 
I a ics es z cents | 1Me! 255400) 1 2 3 
Lead sheets, pipe, shot, glazier’s lead, 
and lead wire. ......-. -cents .. | 1546} 3%e6 1%6 254 3%e 
} 





Note.—All import excise taxes are suspended when price is 17 cents or above. 
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Import excise tax recommendations for zinc 


{In cents] 


| Import excise taxes proposed when 


Duty rec- price is— 
FU Tn 
Zine article duty by Tariff 
Commis- | 1344 cents, | 124% cents, | Less than 
| sion less than less than 12% cents 


| 1444 cents | 13% cents 


44 


Par. 


| 
Zine oxide and leaded zinc oxides con- | | | 
taining not more than 25 percent of | 
lead: | | 
In any form of dry powder 8{0} 11349} S{o 1Yo 11340 
Ground in or mixed with oil or | 
water___- = 24 | a4 | 146 2% 
Lithopone, and other combinations or | | 
mixtures of zine sulfide and barium | | 
sulfate: | | 
Containing by weight less than 30 | | 
percent of zine sulfide | 74 2% | %4 1% 2% 
Containing by weight 30 percent | | 
or more of zine sulfide 17% 2254 | 1% | 3134 2 254 
Par. 393: Zinc-bearing ores of all kinds, 
except pyrites containing not more than | | | 
3 percent zine (zine content) - S40 18{0 “io 1}io 1Mo 
Par. 394: 
Zine blocks, pigs, or slabs-__-- Yio 2Mio ly 114 2 
Old and wornout zine, fit only to be | 
remanufactured, zine dross, and zinc 
skimmings 34 24% | 34 144 244 
Zinc dust Ao 2%o TA0 1440 240 
Zine sheets 1 3 1 2 3 
Zinc sheets coated or plated with nickel | 
or other metal (except gold, silver, or 
platinum), or solutions - -_- = 1\% | 334 1% 2% 334 
1 Plus 7% percent 2 Plus 2244 percent. Plus 15 percent. 


Nore.—All import excise taxes are suspended when price is 1444 cents or above. 


Proposals for payment of production bonuses 

Domestic production of several mineral commodities is either nonexistent or 
provides but a small fraction of our industrial requirements. Where there is 
any production at all, it is heavily subsidized under defense programs. 

For some minerals, the costs of developing and mining known deposits are 
so high that no reasonable expenditure of public funds is likely to result in the 
development of a competitive industry within the foreseeable future. For some 
others, there is a possibility that competitive domestic industries may eventually 
be developed. Known reserves of certain minerals in this latter category are 
substantial, but the grade of ore is so low that production at this time is not 
profitable at world prices. With respect to these, research to improve mining, 
milling, and smelting, coupled with the depletion of high-grade foreign ores, 
may in time make domestic ores competitive. 

The basically short world supply coupled with the strategic nature of three 
of these minerals, namely, beryl, columbium-tantalum, and chromite, as well 
as the heavy dependence of the United States on distant overseas sources of 
supply, underscore the desirability of making every effort to develop and main- 
tain some production of these commodities from domestic sources. Further- 
more, the maintenance of some production will stimulate and give purpose to 
the research program. 

In view of the longer term security considerations the Department proposes 
that a continuing program be established to pay bonuses for a limited pro- 
duction of these commodities as research continues to seek ways of making these 
industries competitive. These programs are set out below, commodity by com- 
modity. They should be reviewed at intervals of no longer than 2 years. 

The Department recognizes that in a dynamic and expanding economy a 
long-range minerals program should be afforded continuous review. Any such 
program should be flexible enough to make sensitive and sensible response to 
changing economic conditions and to advances in minerals technology. 
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Beryl 

A production bonus of $70 per short ton (10 percent BeO) for not to exceed 
750 short tons annually of domestically produced beryl concentrates, with a 
100 short-ton limitation upon the quantities to be supplied by any one producer 
from any one mining district. It is contemplated that this production bonus will 
stabilize productiton at the prevailing rate of 500 short tons per year and per- 
mit a modest increase. This program should go into effect upon termination of 
the existing Defense Production Act program. (On or about July 1, 1962.) 

Budget estimate, $52,500 per year. 


Chromite 


A production bonus of $21 per long dry ton (46 percent basis) for not to 
exceed 50,000 long dry tons annually of domestically produced commercial grade, 
metallurgical chromite; 10,000 long dry tons annual limitation upon the quantity 
supplied by any one producer from any one mining district. It is contemplated 
that this production bonus will stabilize production at the present level of 37,000 
long dry tons per year and permit a modest increase. The program should go 
into effect at the termination of the existing Defense Production Act program. 
(On vr about July 1, 1959.) 

Budget estimate, $1,050,000 per year. 

Columbium-tantalum 

A production bonus of $2.35 per pound (combined contained pentoxides) for 
not to exceed 25,000 pounds annually of domestically produced columbium-tan- 
talum concentrates; 5,000 pounds annual limitation upon the quantity supplied 
by any one producer from any one mining district. It is contemplated that this 
production bonus will stimulate production to the 16,000-pound annual rate 
established in 1954 under the former Defense Production Act purchase program, 
and permit a modest increase. The program will go into effect upon termina- 
tion of the existing Public Law 733 program. 

Budget estimate, $58,750 per year. 

Special asbestos program 

The production of low-iron, long-fiber, chrysotile asbestos from the San Carlos 
and Fort Apache Indian Reservations, Ariz., has been supported by Government- 
purchase programs since 1952. The commercial possibilities of this unique 
resource can best be realized by establishment of a mill to produce asbestos for 
the west-coast market. The Department of the Interior, as a part of its Indian 
industrialization program, is exploring the possibilities of providing a loan to 
the Indians to assist in establishing a mill. It is contemplated that markets 
for the product would be developed through private enterprise and that the loan 
would be repaid out of operations. 


Mr. Boces. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mus. Mr. Boggs will inquire, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Boges. Mr. Secretary, would you describe the situation in these 
industries today as better or worse or about the same as in 1954? 

Mr. Cuttson. As in 1954? 

Mr. Boaes. Yes. 

Mr. Cuttson. I would say offhand that probably the situation may 
be somewhat similar to 1954. May I ask Mr. McCaskill perhaps to 
comment on that? He is more familiar. 

Mr. Boggs. Certainly. 

Mr. McCasxitt. Mr. Congressman, I think that the situations are 
somewhat comparable. You will recall that the industry in 1953 
petitioned the Tariff Commission under the escape-clause procedure. 
The Secretary has referred to that in his testimony. The stockpiling 
program and so on initiated at the time served to bolster the market 
for several years. 

Mr. Boaas. Well, pricewise, how does the situation compare now? 

Mr. McCasxitu. The prices in early 1954 were just slightly lower 
than they are at the present time, but not very much lower. 
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Mr. Boces. So that in 1954 the situation was either comparable or 
possibly a little bit worse than it is now; is that correct ? 

Mr. McCasxrtu. I think that would be a reasonable judgment. 

Mr. Boges. Now, you had an escape-clause hearing before the Tariff 
Commission; is that correct ? 

Mr. McCasxixz. The industry sought relief under the escape clause. 

Mr. Boaes. What did the Tariff Commission recommend ? 

Mr. McCasxutz. The Tariff Commission, with regard to about 98 
to 99 percent of the trade, recommended the maximum increase pos- 
sible under the law. 

Mr. Boges. How would that compare with what you are recom- 
mending here today ? 

Mr. McCasxitu. The figures are roughly the same. In one or two 
instances the figures in the bill are slightly higher than those set by 
the Tariff Commission, done in part to arrange the three steps that are 
provided. 

Mr. Boaes. Why were not those recommendations followed ? 

Mr. Cuitson. Perhaps I had better speak tothat. As I understand 
the situation, Mr. Congressman, the President, for reasons deter- 
mined—— 

Mr. Boacs. What reasons ? 

Mr. Cuitson. Well, I do not know as I can speak in detail about 
them. 

Mr. Boces. He set the reasons out, did he not ? 

Mr. Curison. Yes. 

Mr. Boces. Do you have them ? 

Mr. Cutson. I believe I do. 

Mr. Boaes. Suppose you read them. 

Mr. Cnitson. I am reading from page 3 of the copy of the Presi- 
dent’s letter to the committee: 

Since the benefits to be derived from the increase of the tariff on lead and 
zine are so uncertain, I am not prepared to seek them at the expense of the 
serious adverse consequences that would follow for our international relations. 

Mr. Boaes. At the expense of what? 

Mr. Cuinson (continuing) : 

At the expense of the serious adverse consequences that would follow for our 
international relations. Lead and zine are important to several key countries 
in areas of vital interest. Moreover, it must be recognized that our economy 
requires substantial quantities of imported lead and zinc to augment domestic 
production in peacetime and that the United States relies on nearby friendly 
nations to assist us in meeting fully our mobilization requirements in wartime. 

Mr. Boaes. Now, Mr. Secretary, there are two things about this 
business that I do not understand. No. 1 is, Does not the President 
have the power, if a new proceeding is inetitat ed before the Tariff 
Commission and if the Tariff Commission again recommends relief, 
to institute this relief without you coming before this committee ? 

Mr. Cuirson. That is correct. 

Mr. Boaes. Why is not the industry so proceeding? Why do we 
have this bill before us? 

Mr. Cutison. The reason that we did it is that the procedures be- 
fore the Tariff Commission would take a considerable length of time. 
We felt that the industry needed some immediate relief. 

Mr. Boaes. Are you indicating there that the Tariff Commission is 
not efficient ? 
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Mr. Cuitson. No; not at all. 

Mr. Boaes. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Curtson. Well, as I understand, it would be about some 9 
months before the Tariff Commission could initiate an investigation. 

Mr. Boeas. Why would that be? 

Mr. Cuttson. Well, I am not too familiar with the procedures of 
the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. Boces. Somebody must be familiar with it. 

Mr. Cuutson. Yes. 

Mr. Boces. You, of course, know that the Tariff Commission can 
renew its recommendation to the President and that the President can 
act if he wants to act. 

Mr. Cuitson. The Tariff Commission will be here and you may in- 
quire from them. I understood that the previous investigation by the 
Tariff Commission is now closed, and that to get the relief through 
the escape clause it would be necessary for the industry to institute a 
new application, a new proceeding. 

Mr. Bocas. Is this bill which we have before us an administration 
bill? 

Mr. Cutson. Yes. 

Mr. Boaes. What happened between 1954 and the time that Mr. 
Seaton wrote his letter to the Speaker of the House insofar as these 
international agreements are concerned that the President referred 
to in his refusal to effectuate the Tariff Commission’s recommenda- 
tions? Have these international agreements been abrogated in the 
meantime ? 

Mr. Cuttson. Not so farasI know. The changes of conditions that 
have occurred are principally two. One is that we are approaching 
the completion of the stockpiling program on lead and zinc and the 
other is that the barter program, which had previously stockpiled a 
considerable amount of lead and zinc, came more or less to an end this 
spring. 

Mr. Boaes. But according to the testimony of your assistant here, 
the industry is not in any worse position than it was in 1954. Maybe 
it is in a little better position pricewise. Yet at that time the Presi- 
dent of the United States said in a written communication, part of 
which you have just read, that he would not effectuate the recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Commission because of the effect upon inter- 
national agreements. Now, what has happened to these international 
agreements? Are they still in being? Are we repudiating them with 
this legislation ¢ 

Mr. Cuitson. No, I do not believe we are repudiating any agree- 
ments, Mr. Congressman, by this legislation. 

Mr. Boces. You do not believe. To what specific agreements did 
the President have reference? Do you have any official communica- 
tion to tell us that this does not now abrogate these agreements ? 

Mr. Cuitson. In the statement that I read, it did not refer to agree- 
ments. It referred to international relations. 

Mr. Boces. Well, the President referred to agreements; did he not? 

Mr. Cuitson. I would have to reread this but I do not see in the 
portion I have here before me any reference to agreements. He re- 
ferred to international relations. 

Mr. Boces. About the same time as the Tariff Commission hearing 
back in 1953 my distinguished colleague on this committee, Mr. Simp- 
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son of Pennsylvania, had a bill which was somewhat similar to the 
bill which we now have before us and the Department of State was 
very, very active in its opposition to the bill. Among other things it 
said it would repudiate international commitments undertaken by 
the Government of the United States. I assume Mr. Simpson re- 
members that bill. I am trying to find out what happened hatsieen 
then and now insofar as these international agreements are concerned. 
I do not seem to be able to get any information. 

Mr. Cuitson. The State Department will be represented here. 

Mr. Boaes. I am going to ask the State Department about that. 

Mr. Curson. I have answered so far as I am capable, Mr. 
Congressman. 

Mr. Boees. I intend to ask them. I want to ask you another ques- 
tion. How did you happen to just pick lead and zinc? Are there 
not other metals that are having difficulties in this country ¢ 

Mr. Cuitson. That is true. 

Mr. Boces. What about them ? 

Mr. Cuttson. Several of these minerals were discussed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Mr. Seaton, before the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee. If you wish I can provide a copy for the 
committee. Beginning on page 9 of the published hearings he lists a 
number: Antimony, beryl, awsion: boron, cobalt, and so on, and gives 
a short statement with reference to each one. I have just been in- 
formed that members of this committee have been supplied this list 
with the statement. 

Mr. Boggs. It is my recollection that among other things in which 
Mr. Simpson was interested in this legislation was anthracite coal and 
he was very much concerned about the import of certain crude oils. 
You do not touch on that in your proposal. 

Mr. Cutison. No, we do not. 

Mr. Boces. You do not consider your bill discriminatory in that it 
just picks out two metals and leaves the rest of them dangling, so to 
speak ? 

PM. Cuiison. Well, this bill, Mr. Congressman, is just a part of 
our program. We have presented a program to the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee which has to do with assistance to 
exploration, additional research, and other types of assistance for the 
entire mining industry. 

Mr. Boees. You will admit, I believe, Mr. Secretary, that this bill 
represents quite a departure in the foreign trade policies of this Gov- 
ernment, will you not? 

Mr. Cuuson. This bill was designed to meet the specific situation 
that exists in lead and zinc, to try to preserve for the domestic pro- 
ducers a reasonable share of the domestic market. Now, as to the 
extent that that deviates from previous policy, I do not know. How- 
ever, it is an administration measure and has been approved by the 
administration. 

Mr. Bocas. Did you ever hear of the Wormser plan ? 

Mr. Cutison. The Wormser plan ? 

Mr. Boaes. Yes. 

Mr. Cuitson. No; I have not. 

Mr. Boaes. Do you know Mr. Wormser ? 

Mr. Curson. Mr. Felix Wormser ? 
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Mr. Bocas. Yes. 

Mr. Cuttson. I have known him for ashort time, yes. | 

Mr. Boges. It is my ae that when we considered the 
1953 proposal it was then called the Wormser plan. 

Mr. Cutson. It may be, Congressman. I do not know. 

Mr. Boces. Whose idea is this sliding-scale tariff ? 

Mr. Cuttson. This is the work of a number of people in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in conjunction, of course, with other agencies 
of the Federal Government, because it is an administration program. 

Mr. Boses. Are you familiar with any other sliding tariffs in our 
whole system of tariffs? ' 

Mr. Cumson. Well, I am familiar with the copper excise tax gen- 
erally. 

Mr. Bocas. That is not a sliding-scale tariff. 

Mr. Cuttson. No; but it is one that goes off andon. At the present 
time I am not familiar with any of them. 

Mr. Boces. Do you know of any others? 

Mr. Cumtson. Ido not. Mr. McCaskill informs me that he knows 
of no others. 

Mr. Boees. So that as far as I am able to find out there are no others. 
Does anyone on your staff know of any others? 

Mr. Curson. No; apparently no. 

Mr. Bocas. So that this does then constitute a novel expedition, 
This is something new, is that right ? 

Mr. Cutrson. We do not know of any other use of the same arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. Boaes. Then it is a brand new device in our foreign trade policy, 
is that right? 

Mr. Cuiison. I assume that that would be a correct statement. 

Mr. Boeas. Do you have any doubt in your mind that the various 
agencies of the executive branch of the Government, including the 
ODM now have power, if they want to use it, to grant some relief to 
this industry without coming here before this committee and before 
the Congress. 

Mr. Cumson. Do you mean by way of tariff? 

Mr. Boees. Yes; by way of a whole flock of things, import quotas, 
increased duties and so on. 

Mr. Cutison. Well, of course, we have the matter we discussed a 
moment ago, the matter of applying to the Tariff Commission for 
relief under the escape clause. 

Mr. Boges. Then there is the possibility of relief under the national 
security amendment which is under the administration of ODM. 

Mr. Curison. The power to impose quotas. I understood that that 
was only for security purposes. 

_Mr. Boaes. Well, there are no security implications in lead and 
Zinc. 

Mr. Cuixson. This is not based on a security program. We devised 
this program as a means of having a strong and healthy mining 
industry. 

Mr. Boees. This is a unilateral determination that you reached. 
The industry has maintained for years that it has security implica- 
tions and the State Department in its report on Mr. Simpson’s bill 
dealt in great length with the security implications of these matters. 
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Mr. Cutmson. Well, I think, Mr. Congressman, that a healthy 
mining industry certainly has some value from a defense standpoint 
but this program was not designed as a defense program. 

Mr. Boces. That is a unilateral determination on your part. How 
was lead and zinc stockpiled if it had no security implications and 
why was it stockpiled ? 

Mr. Curmson. I did not mean to say that it had no security impli- 
cations. 

Mr. Bocas. Well, are you implying that if this industry applied 
to ODM that ODM would not have any jurisdiction? Is that what 
you are implying ? 

Mr. Cutison. To impose import quotas ? 

Mr. Boaes. Right; or to take any other relief action that is author- 
ized under the act. 

Mr. Cuison. Well, I do not know that I can answer that correctly. 
I will give you my understanding. 

Mr. Bocas. Well, it seems to me that somebody from your Depart- 
ment ought to be ready to answer the question before you come up 
here to ask us to pass legislation. 

Mr. Cuirson. I think so. 

Mr. McCasxitu. May I just speak briefly to that point, Mr. Con- 
gressman? When the earlier bill to which you refer, the bill proposed 
by Congressman Simpson, was before this committee, and again at 
the time that the Tariff Commission made its recommendation, the 
security situation of the country with regard to lead and zinc was 
somewhat different from what it is at the present time. If you will 
recall, a Cabinet committee, appointed by the President to make a 
study of mineral policy, recommended among other things the estab- 
lishment of long-term objectives for the stockpile, and that as a part 
of the program which he put in motion in lieu of implementing the 
Tariff Commission’s recommendations in 1954, the President directed 
acceleration of stockpile procurement. 

Mr. Bocas. Because of what, because of defense requirements ? 

Mr. McCasxiiu. Because of the defense requirements, certainly. 
We are now informed that the objectives for the stockpile are ap- 
proaching fulfillment and that we may no longer use a defense justifi- 
cation for special measures in behalf of the lead and zine industry. 
Now, it is quite true that the industry would have every opportunity 
and right under section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
now in force to go to ODM and apply for measures to limit imports 
in the name of security. What ODM’s determination on that would 
be and what the President would do, I have not the slightest idea, but 
we in the development of this program here were forced to go beyond 
measures available in the name of defense. 

Mr. Boces. You have no doubt, then, that the industry has a 
perfect right to file before ODM today. 

Mr. McCasxiuu. Oh, yes: certainly. 

Mr. Bocas. I understand that the ODM procedures having to do 
with petroleum are based upon security considerations. Do you think 
there is any difference between petroleum and these two metals? 

Mr. McCasximu. A considerable difference, sir, including the fact 
that we have substantial stockpiles of lead and zine which we do not 
have in petroleum. 
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Mr. Boges. Well, the point that I am trying to establish is that 
there are 2 procedures available: 1 through the Tariff Commission and 
1 through ODM. In 1954 the Tariff Commission recommended cer- 
tain measures which were rejected by the President of the United 
States. As far as I know, there have been no further proceedings 
before the Tariff Commission; is that correct ? 

Mr. McCasxitu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Boges. As far as I know, there have been no hearings or 
petitions filed at all before ODM;; is that correct? 

Mr. McCasxiLu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bogas. So that you are here asking us to do something that 
other agencies in the executive branch of the Government have full 
power to do if they so desired. I am very sympathetic to the problem 
of this industry, but I frankly do not understand why you are here 
asking for legislation when you do not need it. 

Mr. McCasxiut. We in the Department are under the impression 
that there are now no measures that the administration is prepared to 
take in the name of defense, with regard to lead and zine. 

Mr. Boaas. I see. This is a unilateral determination on the part 
of the administration. Therefore, they want the committees of Con- 
gress to bail them out. 

Mr. McCasxiut. I should not like to say that. 

Mr. Bocas. Those are not your words. They are my words, but I 
think they are accurate. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMAn (presiding). Mr. Baker, of Tennessee, will inquire. 

Mr. Baxer. I do not care whether it is a tax or tariff. I want to do 
something to save this industry. I have just a very few questions. 

First, What is the date of the letter from Secretary Seaton to the 
Speaker in which this plan was recommended ? 

Mr. Cutson. I believe June 19, 1957. 

Mr. Baker. How long prior to that was it that the Department of 
the Interior worked on this plan and got it together? Was it about 
January, 6 or 7 months ago ? 

Mr. Cuttson. Well, the long-range minerals plan as finally pre- 
sented to the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee was 
completed just prior to the time that it was presented to that 
committee. 

Mr. Baker. In the last 6 months and in the last few weeks condi- 
tions have worsened, if you want to use that word, very materially; 
is that not true? 

Mr. Cuitson. That is correct. 

Mr. Baxer. What is the price of zinc today ? 

Mr. Cutison. Ten cents, I believe. 

Mr. Baxer. What was it 3 months ago? 

Mr. Cutison. Thirteen and one-half cents, I think. 

Mr. Baxer. That is my point, what I am trying to determine, and 
I introduced a bill also feeling that it was not adequate. If it is ade- 
quate, [am for it as it is. If not, I think it should be amended. You 
have had a change in the average market price of zinc in the last 
3 months from 131% cents, which is the peril point in this legislation 
down to 10 cents a pound. That is almost unheard of in any peace- 
time economy. 

Mr. Cutrson. It is a large drop. 
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Mr. Baxer. Certainly it is a drastic lowering of the market price. 

Mr. Cuison. That is correct. 

Mr. Baxer. Is there any doubt that that is due in large part to the 
imports from these foreign countries ? 

Mr. Cuttson. That is correct. The staff informs me after a study 
that this problem is due to a world oversupply. There has to be a cut- 
back in production. 

Mr. Baxer. You made that very clear in your filed statement. I 
would like an expression from you, if you are ready to make it, or if 
not, you may supply it for the record, in view of the drastic reduction 
from 131% cents a pound in zinc, and I understand lead is somewhat 
comparable, down to 10 cents, if the Department would not recom- 
mend some revision in this schedule. If you are not ready to say 
that now you may supply it for the record just as quickly as you can. 

Mr. Cumson. I think I would rather supply it for the record. 

Mr. Baxer. That is very important. The only other point I have is 
this, with all due respect to the gentleman from Louisiana: I recognize 
the time element very much in this matter. We know as a matter of 
practice that it takes months to get a Tariff Commission determina- 
tion. 

Mr. Boges. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes. 

Mr. Boees. I gather from what the Secretary said that they have 
been working on this for 7 or 8 months. If they had started with the 
Tariff Commission then, they would be through by now. 

Mr. Baxer. I am glad they are working on it. You have only one 
time factor in this bill. That is that the average market price should 
be determined every 90 days. I would like for the Department in view 
of this drastic decline of 414 cents in that period of 90 days to re- 
evaluate the range. My understanding is that the industry feels that it 
should be every 30 days. I would like very much if you would supply 
that when you supply the other recommendation, if you have another 
recommendation. 

Mr. Cuitson. I may say, Mr. Congressman, that we have con- 
sidered the alternatives, 90 ‘days, 60 days, 30 days, and we are not 
wedded to any particular one of them. We have an open mind on it 
and will be glad to study it. 

Mr. Baxer. That answers that question so just supply the other 
after thorough consideration, just as soon as you can. That is all, 
Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

After further review the Department of the Interior still considers the sched- 
ule of duties embodied in the administration’s program adequate to achieve a 
proper balance between domestic production and needed imports. The Depart- 
ment believes this schedule of duties should be given a reasonable period of time 
in which to demonstrate its effectiveness. 

Mr. Ixarp. Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Ikard, of Texas, will inquire. 

Mr. Ixarp. Mr. Secretary, to go back to a point that Mr. Boggs 
raised, what consideration have you given to considering other min- 
erals suggested by this legislation ? 

Mr. Cuttson. We gave ‘consideration to many other minerals but 
came to the conclusion that at least at this time, it was not desirable 
to include any other in this legislation. 
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Mr. Ixarp. I refer specifically to fluorspar, which I understand, and 
I think it is a fact, is living almost entirely off the stockpiling pro- 
gram. Do you not ‘feel that the same treatment that is suggested for 
lead and zine would be helpful in that situation ? 

Mr. Cuitson. May I say that the essence of our whole long-range 
minerals program is one of review. In other words, we do not con- 
ceive that you can lay out a long-range program and lay it down, 
today and say, “This is it,” for any period of time. Now, as to fluor- 
spar partic ularly, I should like Mr. McCaskill to refer to it. As I 
understand it the stockpiling continues to June 80, 1958. 

Mr. Ixarp. While he is commenting, I would like for him to suggest 
to us what he thinks will happen when stockpiling ends in that 
industry. 

Mr. McCasxitut. Mr. Congressman, let us divide fluorspar into two 
categories, the acid grade and metallurgical grade, because they are 
listed separately within the Tariff Act. 

Mr. [xarp. I undestand, yes 

Mr. McCasxiuu. First, with regard to the metallurgical grade 
where the industry has been perhaps hardest hit, the existing ‘tariff 
is the statutory rate established in 1930 and provides an ad valorem 
equivalent of approximately 40 percent at present prices. It seemed 
to us in discussing the possibility of increasing duties on these minerals 
in question that a further increase in the tar iff on metallurgical grade 
fluorspar would amount to an exorbitant tariff. Furthermore, there 
was available and remains available, a program of purchases for the 
military stockpile that will continue for some time yet. 

Mr. Ixarp. At that point it just continues into next year, does it 
not? The way action has been taken, it has been suggested here, 
whether administrative or legislative, it does not happen overnight. 
Should we not be looking into what might be the situation after ‘the 
end of the stockpiling? 

Mr. McCasxitn. Yes, sir; we are of the opinion that it is a little 
difficult to help the met: illurgie al fluorspar industry by an increase in 
the tariff, that there must be some other method unless we are prepared 
to go to comparatively high rates. 

[f I may speak to the acid grade, the production of acid grade 
fluorspar in the United States reached its highest level on record in 
1956. Some of this increase is undoubtedly due to the stimulus of 
Government contracts entered into during the Korean period and to 
the purchases made by the Government under the provisions of Public 
Law 733. Funds are available under Public Law 733 to continue such 
purchases until June 30,1958. Now, the tariff on acid-grade fluorspar 
has been reduced under agreement. There is available to the industry 
the escape-clause procedure which is not available to the producers 
of metallurgical fluorspar. 

Mr. Ixarp. Then the situation in that industry as I understand 
it is similar to the one with which we are concerned in this legislation. 
You have, at least as far as fluorspar is cone erned, an adequ: ate assured 
domestic supply in existence or now known and of equal quality with 
that which is imported. The only difference between the two is the 
price differential. The industry is living entirely off the stockpiling 
which will end next year. I take your remarks then to ¢ say that you 
do not feel that that industry is entitled or that they can justify the 
treatment that you suggest here for lead and zine, and I find it difficult 
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to understand why there is a difference in one as against the other. 
You raise the point that there might be an exorbitant tariff involved. 
As I understand the situation at hand here you are talking about an 
increase roughly from 14 to 17 cents, which is a rather substantial 
increase. As other people have suggested here, I have concern also 
about the lead and zinc industry but I can raise the question as Mr. 
Boggs has suggested as to why it was that they were the ones that 
happened to be singled out. 

Mr. McCasxiitu. May I say just one word at that point, Mr. Chair- 
man? I indicated that the producers of acid-grade fluor spar do have 
access to the escape-clause procedure. They also filed a petition under 
ODM, section 7, which they have withdrawn. 

Mr. Ixarp. Do not lead and zinc have that too? 

Mr. McCasxiuz. The lead and zinc industries went through the 
escape-clause procedure some 3 years ago. 

Mr. Boees. And the President turned them down ? 

Mr. Ikarp. And they were turned down. 

Mr. McCasxiru. That is correct. 

Mr. Ixarp. I still do not see the distinction in my own mind where 
they have used it and were refused relief, that they are better off or 
should deserve preferential treatment against another mineral indus- 
try which you say has the same remedy which did not work for lead 
and zine. 

Mr. McCasxux, Let me make one distinction. As TI have indicated, 
produc tion of acid-grade fluorspar in 1956 was the highest on record. 
The demands for acid-grade fluorspar have been growing rapidly and 
it is the estimate of our Department that the demands for acid- grade 
fiuorspar will overtake the amounts that now go to the stockpile so 
that there is no immediate threat to the acid-grade producers. Metal- 
lurgical fluorspar, as I indicated, has an ad valorem equivalent pro- 
tection of approximately 40 percent, compared with less than 10 
percent for lead and zinc. The duties on lead and zine are very low 
in comparison with other schedules in the tariff. The duties on metal- 
Jurgical-grade fluorspar are substantially in excess of the duties or 
protection rate provided to lead and zinc. Those were some of the 
factors that entered into the decision to eliminate fluorspar from con- 
sideration as an item on which to recommend an increase in the tariff. 

Mr. Ixarp. I understand your answer to be then, that despite the 
fact that the fluorspar industry has been losing ground to imports 
since 1950 or 1951, and the remedies available are identical to those 

railable to the minerals that are involved in this legislation, that you 
woe not now suggest that they be included and you would say that 
they can stand on ‘their own feet after the stoc kpiling ends. 

Mr. McCasxixy. I made that statement with regard to acid-grade 
fluorspar ; yes. 

Mr. Ixarp. All right. ae is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania will inquire. 

Mr. Srwpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to inquire, if I may, with respect to the denial on the part 
of the President to give relief and follow the recommendations of 
the Tariff Commission. It was suggested at that time that to have 
done so would have done injury to our international relations, that 
there might be serious adverse consequences to our international rela- 
tions. To what do you believe the President referred there? 
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Mr. Cuitson. Mr. Simpson, as you know, I have been here but a 
short time. I do not know that I can answer that intelligently. 
Mr. Stupson. Do you think it might be the loss of market here? 

Mr. Cuitson. Very frankly, I do not know. 

Mr. Stupson. What else could it be, other than the loss of market, 
if we gave protection to the American producers ? 

Mr. Cutrson. Well, I would assume that that had something to 
do with it, Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson. Yes. Is it not the plan of this bill to preserve part of 
our market for our domestic producers and provide a loss of market, 
to some extent, for the foreign producers ? 

Mr. Cutson. That is right. In other words, the intent of this 
bill, Mr. Congressman, is to share the reduction when we get into 
these periods of overproduction. 

Mr. Stmpson. When the world gets into these periods of overpro- 
duction—not the United States, but the world. 

Mr. Cuirson. ‘The world; that the foreign importer share the neces- 
sary reduction and that it does not all fall on the domestic producer. 

Mr. Stupson. That is very kind of us. Which is the No. 1 con- 
sideration on our part; the American producer or the foreign pro- 
ducer ¢ 

Mr. Cuirson. Well, I think there is no question that, so far as 
Interior is concerned, it is the domestic mining industry. 

Mr. Stwpson. That is right; the American mining industry. 

Mr. Cutison. That is right. 

Mr. Simpson. Now, may I ask this: If this bill fails to take care 
of the American mining industry, what will you do then? 

Mr. Cuitson. Well, I assume that we shall have to review our po- 
sition. 

Mr. Srarson. And you suggest that on page 6 of your statement 
here, when you say that the Internal Revenue Code could be more 
readily amended than the tariff act to provide that protection. Keep- 
ing that in mind and recognizing that the committee is only now be- 
ginning consideration of this legislation, if as a result of these hear- 
ings it is proved that the present bill does not provide protection 
necessary for encouraging the American mining, that being the pur- 
pose of your bill, I assume that you will support amendments to 
raise the tax to a level to provide the protection we deemed neces- 
sary. Is that right or wrong? 

Mr. Cuitson. I cannot go that far, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Simpson. Let me put it that way. You do not want to support 
& bill which you know in advance will not work. 

Mr. Cuitson. That is right. It is our opinion that this bill will 
work, or we would not have proposed it. Of course, we intend to re- 
view all of the information presented here. 

Mr. Stmpson. Are you wedded to the bill or to the American min- 
ing industry? Do you not want to help the industry and regard that 
us more important than to get this particular bill through ¢ 

Mr. Cuitson. Of course, the purpose of the bill is to help the Ameri- 
can mining industry. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Srvpson. I have reason to believe that the bill is inadequate 
to protect the American mining industry, generally. I think that 
point will be brought out repeatedly in the hearings and, if the com- 
mittee is persuaded that such is the case and sees fit to amend the bill 
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to provide the protection that we deem necessary, it would seem rea- 
sonable to me to expect that you would agree to go along with that. 

Mr. Curtson. Well, if you refer to me, personally. 

Mr. Srmprson. Well, the Department. 

Mr. Cuison. Or the Department of the Interior, as such, this being 
an administration bill, of course the administration policy is not de- 
termined entirely by one department. 

Mr. Stmpson. If I could not have their support I would like to have 
yours, anyway. 

Mr. Cutison. May I say, Mr. Congressman, that we intend to re- 
view all of the evidence and facts produced here. We believe that 
our proposal will do the job, but we certainly are going to give con- 
sideration to the evidence produced before this committee. 

Mr. Simpson. Mr. Baker pointed out that there have been sub- 
stantial price changes in the last 6 or 7 months. Do we agree that 
those price changes make the bill less attractive than it would have 
been prior to those changes? 

Mr. Cuirson. Well, from the study that has been made in our 
Department, we believe that there is going to be some improvement 
in this situation; that there is now an overproduction that is going 
into stockpiles; and that the present price break is going to cause 
reduction in foreign production as well as in domestic production. 
The experience that we have had is that price does not necessarily 
follow the imposition of duties in direct relation. 

Mr. Suwpson. When another country dumps the stuff it does not, 
and that has happened, has it not ? 

Mr. Cuttson. We believe that, with the imposition of this excise 
tax and the other factors that we think will come into play we may 
expect a satisfactory result. 

Mr. Stmpson. What are the other factors ? 

Mr. Cutmson. I was referring to overproduction which has been 
going into stockpiles, but which is a potential threat to the market. 

Mr. Srmpson. You mean if we have a balance and use more material 
than we have been using ? 

Mr. Cuirson. Or, alternatively, some cutback in production, which 
is now taking place, as I understand, in foreign mines as well as in 
our own mines. 

Mr. Srupson. I very much hope that the committee will not pass a 
bill which misleads the mineworkers. I would rather err on the side 
of providing some certainty of the American market for these mines, 
who not only are in a desperate economic situation but whose industry 
is essential to the country in time of war. I say that if the evidence 
is, as I anticipate it may be, that some additional assistance is required 
over and above the provisions of this bill, I shall give that support. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? Mr. Eberharter, 
of Pennsylvania, will inquire. 

Mr. Erveruarrer. Mr. Secretary, I think everybody is convinced 
that the zine- and lead-mining industries are in a distressed condition 
now. I think we will all agree to that. Will you agree that the coal- 
mining industry, particularly in Pennsylvania, is in as distressed a 
condition in the last several years as the lead and zinc industries ? 

Mr. Cuttson. Mr. Eberharter, I cannot answer that from personal 
experience. 
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Mr. McCasxitt. I could speak briefly to that, and if more details 
are needed, we could supply them. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Do you think the coal-mining industry is in a 
distressed conditi ion or has been for several years ¢ 

Mr. McCasxiy. Certainly the coal industry as a whole has had 
tough going for a number of years. 

Mr. Epseruarrer. Yes, and did the Department of the Interior 
advocate any legislation with respect to the coal-mining industry to 
bring them relief during all those distressful years? 

Mr. McCasxitn. We have had a number of programs going includ- 
ing research in cooperation with the coal producers. The bituminous 
industry is in much better shape at the present moment, due in part 
toave y large export trade which has developed. 

Mr. Esernarrer. What about the anthracite program? 

Mr. Mec ASKILL. The anthracite industry is Improving very, very 
slowly. 

Mr. Exnernarrer. But during all these years the Department of the 
Interior, under whose jurisdiction the coal-mining industry comes, 
suggested no legislation that would help the coal-mining industry. My 
question is whether or not this legislation would be a precedent and 
be helpful to the coal-mining industry in coming in and asking for 
special legislation to help them out of their distressful condition. 
Would this not be considered a precedent ? 

Mr. Cuitson. Mr, Congressman, would you like for us to supply 
for the record such actions as the Interior Department has taken in 
aid of coal ¢ 

Mr. Exeruarrer. I might say that the Interior Department sug- 
gested some actions and tried some actions, none of which were effec- 
tive in relieving the distress, and the conditions existed for a number 
of years, but the Department of the Interior never advocated any 
special legislation with respect to the coal industry. I am wondering, 
if Congress passes this legislation which is proposed by the Depart- 
ment and which the Department of the Interior and administration 
support wholeheartedly, whether or not that will be construed as a 
precedent for other mining industries in the same distress to come 
here and ask for special legislation. I think you understand the im- 
port of my question. 

Mr. Curtson. Yes, I do. I will answer it as best I can, Mr. Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. Evernartrer. All right. 

Mr. Cuiison. Our long-range minerals program that we have pro- 
posed has been based upon an “examination of the individual mining 
components; that is, the minerals and so on. What we have discov- 
ered, or at least it is our conclusion, that what may help one segment of 
the industry would not be helpful to another segment, and that we 
have to take different approaches in solving the various problems. 
So far as coal is concerned, whether or not similar legislation would 
be of assistance, I am not "prepared to say today. ‘To what extent 
the Interior Department has given help to the coal industry I cannot 
answer. One program that I have in mind in connection with the 
anthracite industry, the only one that I can recall, is the cooperation 
in the matter of drainage and keeping the anthracite mines from being 
flooded. However, if you would wish further information along that 
line, we will be glad to supply it to the best of our ability. 
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Mr. Esernarter. You need not go to that trouble. I am just won- 
dering whether the fact that these lead- and zinc-mining industries 
affect several different States of the Union and the coal-mining indus- 
try really is only affected in 3 or 4 States has anything to do with the 
position of the administration in favoring this particular legislation. 

Mr. Cuttson. No. 

Mr. Esernarrer. I notice that we have many distinguished Sen- 
ators and Congressmen that want to go on record in favor of this bill 
and I was wondering whether that had any influence on the admin- 
istration’s support of the measure. 

Mr. Cumison. To my knowledge, not. 

Mr. Exseruarter. You think not. Did you say you think not? 

Mr. Cutrson. Yes; I think not. 

Mr. Esernarter. Do you think so? 

Mr. Curtson. I think not. 

Mr. Epernarter. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Mixts. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Mills of Arkansas will inquire. 

Mr. Mitis. Mr. Chilson, is part of the thinking within the Depart- 
ment of the Interior that prompts the Department and the adminis- 
tration to recommend legislation of this sort that at least the lead and 
zinc industry in the United States cannot survive in competition at 
current world prices, and that this additional protection afforded by 
the proposal is necessary if the lead and zinc industry is to survive 
in the United States? 

Mr. Cumson. Yes; that is our position. 

Mr. Mitis. You have been asked this question in part at least, but 
are we also to take it that at the moment there is not a need for the 
inclusion in this bill of other minerals that may well be in that same 
situation ? 

Mr. Cuirson. I can say that in part your statement is correct. In 
part it is because there are certain minerals where we believe that no 
matter how high a tariff we would put on we could not assist the 
industry. ; 

Mr. Mitts. Would you recommend to the committee that if it is to 
take this action before it forecloses final consideration on the bill that 
it endeavor to find out what other minerals may be in the same situa- 
tion and consider including them in this so-called long-range program. 

Mr. Cuitson. Well, we would not make the suggestion. 

Mr. Mixis. How can the committee justify the selection of two if 
there are a half-dozen in the same category ? 

Mr. Cuitson. We will be happy to supply information to the com- 
mittee on any particular mineral or list of minerals. 

Mr. Mitts. If we are to take this action because we have finally 
recognized that the mining industry or certain elements of the mining 
industry cannot survive in competition at world prices, then should 
we not do the entire job of including the others that are in the same 
category ? 

Mr. Cutison. It is perfectly within the province of the committee to 
consider any matters. 

Mr. Mus. Are you recommending that we not include any others? 

Mr. Cranson. In this particular program we are recommending that 
others not be included at this time. 
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Mr. Mit1s. Can we justify only these two then, on the ground that 
if we do not include the others you will be back to us in the future with 
a program for the others ¢ 

Mr. Cuirson. If the situation develops to the point that we think 
it would be proper and the administration should determine that 
similar treatment should be given some other segment of the industry, 
I assume, sir, that we will. 

Mr. Mizis. Well, it is contended to me at least by certain individuals 
in the mining industry that there are other minerals that are in a 
comparable position and that they should be included for this type 
of treatment at this time, that if we do not take care of their situation 
shortly that those particular elements of the mining industry will dis- 
appear. How much longer are we supposed to wait for some sugges- 
tions with respect to what we will do for them if we are to take this 
course of action for these two ? 

Mr. Cuitson. You have, I believe, a copy of the Secretary’s refer- 
ence to certain of the minerals and our reasoning as to why they are 
not included in certain aspects of the long-range minerals program. 
That is our best judgment as to those various matters. 

If you desire further information from the Department of any 
particular one or a number we will be happy to furnish it, but it is 
the conclusion that we came to after a careful study. 

Mr. Miuts. I like this idea of stabilizing prices of all products, 
minerals, and agricultural products and things of that sort, and I do 
not think that it is possible to stabilize prices if we just restrict it to 
2 minerals, if that is what we are doing with respect to these 2 
minerals. Are there not others that are in just as justifiable a position 
to be entitled to stabilization of their prices as these two are? I am 
interested in a long-range minerals program but not a long-range 
minerals program that applies to two minerals and does not offer 
comparable treatment to others in the same category. I think if it is 
to be a long-range minerals program it should take care of all the 
minerals and not just the two. That is what concerns me, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Mr. Cuitson. Of course, some minerals at the present time we think 
need no further help. 

Mr. Minis. Uranium or something like that. 

Mr. Cuttson, Yes. There are some that because of the peculiar 
conditions not even a 100-percent tariff, I am informed, would not 
materially assist. There are many factors affecting the production of 
the various minerals. After review, this particular program that we 
came up with is our considered opinion of what should be adopted at 
this time. We have also recognized the fact that this will have to be 
under continuous review, that conditions are going to change, that 
in some instances stockpiling is going to cease at some particular time, 

nd so this is a program that will have to be under continuous review 

oo Mitts. Well, is the Department in the position, speaking 
through you, to assure me at least that it is conducting studies and 
will continue to conduct studies to try to develop programs for sub- 
mission to the Congress or otherwise that will tend to preserve other 
elements of the mining industry from destruction ? 

Mr. Cnirson. Insofar as we are able to suggest any programs. Of 
course, we recognize the fact that we cannot devise a program that 
will keep all mines open. 
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Mr. Miuts. I understand that. J am not speaking of all mines. I 
am speaking of the various elements and classes within the industry. 

Mr. Cumson. Mr. Congressman, I think I can assure you that this 
matter will be under continuous review. 

Mr. Miits. So that, this might well be a precedent then for similar 
treatment with respect to other minerals if this action is completed. 

Mr. Cuizson. It may. 

Mr. Mitazs. And you think that it is better for us to proceed this 
way rather than under the established machinery that we now have in 
the reciprocal- trade-agreements program. 

Mr. Cutitson. Yes; “because of the urgency of the situation we felt 
it desirable to seek legislation. 

Mr. Mirus. If we up the tariff under the reciprocal-trade-agree- 
ments program it may interfere with international relations but if 
we lo it this way it will not. 

Mr. Cuitson. I would not agree with that conclusion. 

Mr. Mirus. You mean this will have an effect upon international 
relations? 

Mr. Cutson. I don’t see that so far as the effect on international 
relations is concerned there is any difference. 

Mr. Mizzs. I would not mislead the gentleman. I am not concerned 
about that particular point, but T want to know where we are going if 
this is the approach that we will take for providing protection for some 
of the minerals that have been needing protection for some time. I 
just want to know where we will go and what the consequences of such 
action may be, because, frankly, I do not think that the Department 
of the Interior is justified in calling this a long-range program. I 
think all you are doing here is suggesting to the ‘industry the protec- 
tion which the industry has been clamoring to get for some months or 
years and could have had under existing machiner y. Now, I want us 
to have a long-range program but I do ‘not consider this to be a long- 

range program. That is just my own opinion. You may not be 
interested in it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Boaes. Mr. Chairman, I have one question. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Boggs, of Louisiana, will inquire. 

Mr. Bocas. What is the effective date of your proposed bill, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

Mr. Cuitson. May I refer that to Mr. McCaskill ? 

Mr. McCasxitxi. Well, the provisions of the bill are that after the 
date of enactment, the Tariff Commission shall make a report on the 
average price for a 3-month period and that subsequently the tariff 
would be established on that basis. We hope that the new duty would 
become effective January 1. 

Mr. Bocas. That would be your target date, January 1. Even if 
you passed the bill it might not become effective on January 1. 

Mr. McCasxux. If the Congress were to enact the bill, say during 
the next 60 days; yes, sir. 

Mr. Boces. Well, it might or it might not. That is the earliest date; 
is that correct? January 1,1958? Is that right? 

Mr. McCasxux. That would be our target date, sir. 

Mr. Boaas. So that, if you had started Tariff Commission proceed- 
ings 6 months ago w hen the Secret: ary said you first started working 
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on this matter, you would have had a whole year, because this bill 
does not become effective until January 1, 1958, at the earliest, so that 
the time factor seems to be dismissed. 

Mr. McCasxitu. Mr. Congressman, it is my person: al opinion that 
6 mouths ago the industry would have had a little difficulty in estab- 


lishing injury because of the prevailing prices. The prices in lead 
and zine have been very good and the markets have been good and 
production has been rising for the past 2 years. This is a relatively 


recent de -velopme nt now. 
Mr. Boaes. That is all, Mr. Cha irman. 
The CHairmMan. Are there ai ’ further questions ¢ 
if not, we thank you, gentlemen, for your appearance and the infor- 
mation a n the committee. 
Next is the H seen le Gordon Gray, Director of the Office of Def 
fobilization. 
Is Mr. Gray here? Come forward, please. 


STATEMENT OF GORDON GRAY, DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION; ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES H. KEN- 
DALL, GENERAL COUNSEL; AND JOHN MORGAN, OFFICE OF 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


The Caarrman. Will you please give your name, address, and the 
capacity in which you appear, for the record ? 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Chairman, my name is Gordon Gray. My address 
is the Executive Office Building, and I appear in the capacity of 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

With me are Mr. Charles H. Kendall on my left, and Mr. John 
Morgan on my right, members of the ODM staff. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gray, you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, you are recognized to present 
your prepared statement without interruption. Following that, mem- 
bers of the committee will be given an opportunity to inquire. 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

The Cyarrman. You are recognized. 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 

pleased to accept your invitation to comment on the proposal submitted 
to the Congress by the Secretary of the Interior for sliding scale excise 
taxes on imported lead and zine. The Secretary’s proposal i is one of 
the elements of a long-range minerals program intended to assist in 
maintaining a healthy mining industry in our economy. As is true 
for all elements of the economy, a healthy mining industry is impor- 
tant not only in time of peace but also in time of national emergency. 
The proposal of the Secretary is intended to deal primarily with the 
peacetime status of the lead and zine industry. I want to point out 
at this time that the Office of Defense Mobilization has no direct 
responsibility for dealing with the peacetime economic problems of 
any industry and, as will ‘be discussed later, minimum basic provisions 
have already been made to assure meeting critical mobilization needs 
for lead and zinc. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization is responsible for coordinating 
all mobilization activities of the executive branch of the Government 
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and for assuring adequate supplies of essential materials for defense 
purposes including the accumulation of strategic and critical ma- 
terials in the national stockpile under authority of the Stockpiling Act 
of 1946. Our strategic stockpile is intended in the words of the basic 
policy statement of the law, to— 

* * * decrease and prevent wherever possible a dangerous and costly dependence 
of the United States upon foreign nations for supplies of these materials in 
times of national emergency. 

In this connection it should be noted that lead and zine have been on 
the strategic and critical materials list for stockpiling purposes for a 
number of years. 

Stockpile objectives for lead and zinc were established after first 
assessing the military, AEC, industrial, essential civilian, and essen- 
tial export requirements of the Nation in time of emergency. Then an 
assessment was made of the supplies expected to be available in time 
of emergency from domestic mines, from domestic scrap, and from im- 
ports from strategically accessible countries. In computing long-term 
objectives, all imports were discounted completely, except those from 
nearby sources such as Canada and Mexico. In the case of lead and 
zinc, which are broadly consumed throughout the industrial econ- 
omy in time of emergency and which are also lar ge tonnage items com- 
pared to most. metals, special provision was made to otiset losses of 
supplies from wartime contingencies such as the destruction of major 
ports, destruction or disruption of United States internal transporta- 
tion, and loss of key facilities through atomic attack. These safety 
factors were also intended to make provision for unanticipated re- 
quirements of the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

On August 20, 1954, the President directed the purchase at market 
prices of newly mined domestic lead and zinc to ac complish the long- 
term stockpile objectives and assist in maintaining the domestic com- 
ponent of the mobilization base. There is general agreement that 
such procurement has assisted in maintaining the domestic mobiliza- 
tion base. However, at this time I must point out to the committee 
that our long-term stockpile objectives for both lead and zine are 
nearing attainment. At the current rate of procurement, it will be 
only a matter of months before the long-term stockpile objective for 
zinc is fully on hand. And in not many months thereafter, the long- 
term stockpile objective for lead will likewise have been attained. 
Furthermore, there appears to be no justification under existing guid- 
ance, policies, and criteria for increasing these objec tives, 

The defense requirements of this Nation are such that even with 
the completion of the long-term stockpile objectives, we would also 
require substantial additional production of both lead and zine in 
time of emergency, which could come in varying proportions from 
both domestic and nearby foreign sources such as Canada and Mexico. 
This production will be necessary to supplement drawdowns from the 
strategic stockpile. However, complete reliance on nearby foreign 
production in time of emergency would subject us to contingencies 
which could endanger the sec urity of the country. The demand for 
metals in such circumstances far exceeds supplies and the availability 
of foreign materials could be dependent to a large degree on willing- 
ness to pay inflated and even exorbitant prices. On the other hand, 
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materials which are domestically produced are fully subject to the 
defense needs of the Government. 

Emergency authorities can be applied to all aspects of such produc- 
tion, that is to say, priorities and allocations, seizures, price and wage 
controls, and so forth. In such circumstances,, domestic production 
provides a somewhat greater degree of national security. 

In carrying out our mobilization responsibilities we rely on the 
Department of the Interior as our delegated agency for the develop- 
ment and recommendation of appropriate defense programs in the 
field of metals and minerals. Inasmuch as the Department has, as a 
part of its responsibility for the peacetime welfare of the mining 
industry, recommended this program to the Congress after lengthy 
study, we are confident that the program can assist in maintaining a 
healthy domestic mining industry under current conditions, while at 
the same time permitting substantial imports as needed by our normal 
industrial economy. 

That concludes my prepared statement. 

The CHarrmMan. Does that complete your statement, Mr. Gray ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir; it does. 

The Cuatrman. We thank you for your appearance and the infor- 
mation given the committee. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Mirxzs. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Mills of Arkansas will inquire. 

Mr. Muus. Mr. Gray, as I understand from your statement, it is 
your opinion and it has been the opinion of the Office of Defense 
Mobilizati ion for some time; that the preservation of a minerals indus- 
try—and since we have these two minerals before us let us confine 
our thinking to lead and zinc—is necessary to meet our future pro- 
jected national defense requirements; is that correct ? 

Mr. Gray. Well, may I say, sir, that insofar as an emergency is 
concerned, of course, we feel that all elements of the economy must be 
healthy and in good condition and certainly in that sense the mining 
industry is one which should have good health looking toward an 
ome rgency, but we look upon this long-range minerals program which 
has been presented to the Congress as primarily for the peacetime 
health of the industry, rather than as a mobilization requirement in 
view of the stockpile and other measures which were taken for 
mobilization purposes. 

Mr. Mrs. But our projected national defense requirements must 
contemplate, at least as I understand the language, the preservation, 
if possible, in peacetime of a mineral industry if that mineral industry 
is a necessary element of our defense in time of emergency. Is that 
net sere 

. Gray. It is contemplated that in time of emergency the do- 
jane industry would be a source of materials, yes. 

Mr. Mints. That it would be a source of materials that are needed 
in a defense effort, whatever it may be, and whenever it may occur. 

Mr. Gray, I am ‘at a loss to understand why it is necessary therefore 
in the instance of these two minerals for the Administration to be- 
seech the Congress to pass legislation when it is within the authority 
of the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization at the present 
time to direct that studies be made, and if a situation such as is alleged 
in this hearing to exist is in fact found, to call that to the attention 
of the President and the President has authority under existing law, 
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without regard to any reductions in duties that have occurred, to take 
such action as needed to preserve that industry when it is essential to 
our projected national defense requirements. { am referring toa pro- 
vision that the Con are ss enacted in connection with the last extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act which gives the President 
the aut hority to increase the tariff to whatever amount it should be to 
bring about that protection, to impose quotas or anything else that he 
wants to do after your office has conducts xd such studies and reached 
such conclusions as would justify such action. Have you made those 
studies in accordance with the language of that section of the recipro- 
cal-trade-agreements program ¢ 

Mr. Gray. We have made no studies specifically under section 7 of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955. 

Mr. Mitxs. That is the section ¢ 

Mr. Gray. That is the section you referred to. I would point out 
to you, as I said in the statement, that in 1954 the President directed 
that purchases be made of these materials against long-term objectives 
and to assist in maintaining a mobilization base and we have been 
engaged in that process since 1954. The acquisition of these materials, 
of course, has been for the strategic and critical stockpile. Now, we 
are reaching, as I have indicated, a point where those long-term objec- 
tives are being attained. This has been the action of our office in these 
years to assist in maintaining the mobilization base but this will come 
to an end. 

Specifically, however, we have made no studies as you asked under 
section 7. 

Mr. Mixts. Mr. Gray, what I am trying to find out is this. Your 
appearance today is helpful to the committee in determining whether 
or not this industry is in such condition that some action must be taken 
by somebody to preserve it. Now, as I understand it, you have reached 
the conclusion in your approach here that some action such as is out- 
lined in this bill is necessary if the lead and zinc industry in the United 
States is to continue to operate, have you not ? 

Mr. Gray. We support the bill and think that this legislation would 
be helpful in maintaining a healthy domestic industry ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mius. Then why is it that your office has not proceeded to act 
under section 7 (b)? You tell us now that you are in the position 
contemplated by that provision in order to take action that would lead 
to recommendations to the President. Let me read you what it says: 

In order to further the policy and purpose of this section whenever the Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization has reason to believe that an article is being 
imported into the United States in such quantities as to threaten to impair the 
national security he shall so advise the President— 
and so forth. 

Now, could you not take action, could you not have taken action 
weeks or months ago that would have resulted in the treatment that is 
intended in this bill or even greater treatment being given to these 
two industries, the lead and zinc industries and could they not have 
perhaps received protection at an earlier date? The witness just pre- 
ceding you says that even if we enact this it will be the first of the year 
before they can put it into effect but if you would have conducted the 
studies that the Congress called upon you to conduct as a director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, could not the President, if you 
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made the finding such as you apparently have in mind in appearing 
before the committee in support of this legislation, could not the 
President have put that into effect without an act of Congress, and at 
a much earlier date than the date at which these people will receive 
relief if they must depend upon some action by the Congress ¢ 

Mr. Gray. I take it that under section 7 with respect to: any article 
which is imported into the United States there is no question about the 
jurisdiction of the director of the Office of Defense Mobilization to 
make a certification to the President if in his judgment as the statute 
requires he has reason to believe that these imports are affecting the 
national security so the answer to your question is that there is no 
restriction or inhibition insofar as that section is concerned with 
respect to any import. However, such a finding would involve a con- 

clusion on the part of the director ‘of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
that current imports are indeed affecting the national security. 

I have indicated earlier that we look upon this bill as one which 
properly would safeguard and assist a healthy domestic peacetime 
mining es and that I have not been in a position to make a find- 
ing that imports of lead and zinc at the present time do affect the 
national security. 

Mr. Mis. If they affect the lead industry and if they are going 
to do to the lead industry and to the zinc industry what the proponents 
including the Department of the Interior witnesses say will happen 
to the lead and zine industry without this legislation, how can the 
Office of Defense Mobilization reach a conclusion that the destruction 
of that industry is not a threat to the national security? If the min- 
ing industry is not a base of any national-security program that we 
— have, I do not know what in the world secur ‘ity we could expect to 

‘each from some other source. The preservation of those strategic 
a critical materials produced in the United States certainly must be 
an adjunct of national security. 

Speaking personally, let me say that I was on the conference com- 
mittee when this language of section 7 (b) was adopted and certainly 
it was the thought of every member of that conference committee that 
this language would result in the Office of Defense Mobilization and 
the President having authority to preserve’ those elements of our 
American economy, the mining industry and others that are essential 
in time of national emergency, by offering them relief from destruc- 
tion through imports in time of peace. That was ver y definitely in our 
minds and it was on that basis that the House finally accepted this 
language. We thought it would accomplish that. If it is not to be 
used, I can well understand the necessity for Congress having to take 
this action. But 1 do not understand why it is nec essary for C ongres 
to take this action when there is this authority that is not limited by 
regard to raising tariffs back to their old status or anything else. 

I would think that the Office of Defense Mobilization would have 
to reach a conclusion that the preservation of the domestic mining in- 
dustry is an essential element of any national security that we could 
ever have 

Mr. Bocas. Will the gentleman from Arkansas yield ? 

Mr. Mitts. Yes. 

Mr. Bocas. I am very much confused, Mr. Gray, about what you 
have said to this committee. I gather that your office has no interest 
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at all in the lead and zinc industries, that the only reason you are here 
is because you want to see this industry get along in peacetime. Yet 
I think you have taken jurisdiction in petroleum; have you not? 

Mr. Gray. I have made a certification to the President with respect 
to crude oil; yes, sir. 

Mr. Boces. There is no shortage of petroleum in the United States, 
is there? We do not stockpile petroleum. 

Mr. Gray. No; we do not. 

Mr. Boees. Why do we not stockpile petroleum ? 

Mr. Gray. I am not a petroleum expert, but I think it is not con- 
sidered economically nor practically feasible. 

Mr. Boges. Is it not a fact that the reason you have taken jurisdic- 
tion in petroleum is because imports are hurting the domestic pro- 
ducers? Is that not the reason? 

Mr. Gray. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Boces. How does that differ from the lead and zinc situation? 
There is no difference at all. 

Mr. Gray. There is a very considerable difference in our judgment. 
For one thing, as you yourself indicated, we do not stockpile pe- 
troleum. 

Mr. Boces. We do not stockpile it because we do not have to stock- 
pile it. We have our wells in Louisiana cut back. We have them cut 
back in Texas. We have them cut back all over the United States. 
You have taken jurisdiction in petroleum because the domestic inde- 
pendent producers are being damaged by imports and for no other 
reason. Why you are not taking jurisdiction in this matter is very 
mysterious, highly mysterious. 

The Cuatrman. Are there further questions? 

If not, we thank you for your appearance and the information given 
the committee. 

The next witness is the Honorable Willis C. Armstrong, Acting 
Assistant Secretary of State. 

The committee will recess at this point until 1:30. If there is a 
rollcall in the House we will be back here as soon as the rollcall is 
over. The committee recesses until 1: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., a recess was taken until 1:30 p. m., 
of this same day.) 

AFTER RECESS 


(The committee reconvened at 2 p. m., the Honorable Jere Cooper 
(chairman) presiding.) 

The Cuarrman. The committee will please be in order. 

The next witness on the calendar is the Honorable Willis C. Arm- 
strong, Acting Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. 

Come forward, please, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIS C. ARMSTRONG, ACTING ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS; ACCOMPANIED 
BY GILBERT E. LARSEN, COMMODITIES DIVISION; AND CHARLES 
ADAIR, CHIEF, TRADE AGREEMENTS DIVISION, DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE 


The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Secretary. Please give your name, 
address, and the capacity in which you appear, for the record. 
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Mr. Armsrrone. Mr. Chairman, I am Willis C. Armstrong, Acting 
Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. I am : appearing 
to represent the Department of State in support of H. R. 8257. 

I have two colleagues with me at the table. On my right is Mr. 
Charles Adair. On my left is Mr. Gilbert Larsen. 

The Cuatrman. You are recognized, Mr. Secretary. 

Without objection, you may present your prepared statement with- 
out interruption. Following that, members of the committee will be 
given an opportunity to ask you questions. You may proceed. 

Mr. Armstrone. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall particularly address my remarks this after- 
noon to the relationship of the proposed action in H. R. 8257 to our 
commitments under the trade agreements program. 

The executive branch of the Gov ernment has determined that per- 
sistent difficulties in the lead and zinc mining industry require action 
to restrain imports. There is evidence that ‘imports are contributing 
to serious injury of the industry. Measures which have been taken in 
recent years have been effective in assisting the industry, but they are 
not susceptable to continuation indefinitely. 

It has, therefore, been decided that certain other specific measures 
are required. The import taxes proposed in H. R. 8257 are higher 
than the President has authority to proclaim under the existing Trade 
Agreements Act. Because of this, and of the need for longer range 
measures, the administration is proposing legislation instead of execu- 
tive action through the escape-clause procedure. 

Such imports excise taxes as are provided for in H. R. 8257 are 
treated in the Internal Revenue Code as customs duties. It is neces- 
sary, consequently, to consider them in the light of tariff concessions 
made by the United States in trade agreements. 

All of the lead and zine products under consideration are the sub- 
ject of tariff concessions; that is, the United States has granted at 
one time or another a concession under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade on all but one of the zine and lead products men- 
tioned in H. R. 8257. <A concession on the remaining product; 
namely, suboxide of lead, is contained in our bilateral agr eement with 
Switzerland. 

The proposed excise taxes would affect imports of all forms of lead 
and zinc named in the bill. The value of these imports in 1956 
totaled about $263 million. The major supplying countries are Can- 
ada, Mexico, Peru, and Australia. Other countries, Yugoslavia, 
Belgium, and the Union of South Africa, have smaller, but substan- 
tial, trade interests in the lead and zine trade with the United States. 

With the exception of Mexico and Yugoslavia, with whom the 
United States has no trade agreements, all of these countries are con- 
tracting parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

There are agreed procedures whereby the United States could 
withdraw these concessions without contravening our commitments 
under international agreements. The United States can comply with 
these procedures if legislation i is now enacted containing the proposals 
made by the administration and embodied in H. R. 8257 

Article XXVIII of the general agreement provides that a coun- 
try may renegotiate a concession which is granted under the agree- 
ment by agreeing to grant new compensatory concessions or by agree- 
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ing to the compensatory withdrawal of concessions by the country or 
countr ies adversely affected. 

It is conceivable that negotiations under this procedure might not 
result in agreement. It is provided, therefore, that at certain times 
a country may withdraw a concession unilaterally. Under such 
circumstances the country or countries with which the concession was 
negotiated, or which have a substantial interest in the trade, could 
withdraw equivalent concessions. 

It is thus possible for the United States, without any violation of 
its obligations under the general agreement, to increase its tariffs 
on lead and zinc, or to adopt the excise taxes proposed in this legis- 
lation. In negotiations with other countries, we could grant com- 
pensatory concessions on other items or agree to certain compensatory 
withdrawals by other countries of concessions previously granted to 
the United States. 

If we were unable to reach agreement, we would, nevertheless, have 
fulfilled our obligation to enter “into negotiations and would thereafter 
be free unilaterally to modify the tariff concession on lead and zine. 
Compensatory withdrawals by other countries are limited by the 
general agreement to concessions substantially equivalent to the con- 
cessions which would be withdrawn in this instance by the United 
States. 

The United States and the countries with which we would be 
negotiating would have to take a number of factors into account in 
determining the extent of compensatory concessions or withdrawals. 
Two of these factors, for example, would be the volume of trade 
affected by the new excise taxes on lead and zinc and the restrictive 
impact of the increase on that trade. 

The trade agreement with Switzerland is a bilateral trade agree- 
ment entirely separate from the general agreement. The Swiss agree- 
ment contains no provision for a unilateral withdrawal of tariff 
concessions comparable to article XXVIII of the general agreement. 
If H. R. 8257 is enacted, the United States would have an opportunity 
to negotiate with Switzerland for the appropriate modification of 
the bilateral agreement. 

Countries which supply lead and zinc to the United States have 
notified us of their serious concern over these proposals. We have 
explained to them the serious problems facing the United States lead 
and zine mining industry and have pointed out that without a measure 
of this nature the burden of adjustment in the cutbacks in production 
would fall unduly upon the industry in the United States. 

That is the end of my prepared statement. 

The Cuamman. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Armsrrone. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you for your appearance and the infor- 
mation given the committee. 

Mr. Mills of Arkansas will inquire. 

Mr. Mirus. Mr. Armstrong, will you advise the committee as to 
the basis for the conclusion in the statement that imports are con- 
tributing to serious injury of the lead and zinc industry ? 

What studies did the State Department make to reach that con- 
clusion ¢ 

Mr. Armstrone. Mr. Congressman, the State Department did not 
make an independent study of this matter. This is a finding of the 
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executive branch of the Government in which the State Department 
concurred, but the State Department did not make any independent 
investigation of the lead and zinc mining industry. 

Mr. Mutts. Is it the opinion of the executive departments of which 
the State Department is a part that this situation exists only with 
respect to lead and zinc ? 

Mr. Armstrone. As I understand it, Mr. Congressman, the inter- 
departmental judgment, the executive branch judgment, is that this 
situation exists only with respect to lead and zinc to the extent that 
legislation of this type is requested for those metals. 

As I understand it, no similar legislation for any other minerals 
is being suggested at this time. 

Mr. Mitts. Who made this study? Let us get the facts about this 
situation. I asked Mr. Gray this morning if his department had car- 
ried on studies which they had been directed to carry on by the Con- 
gress under certain circumstances, and he said they had not. 

Is this a study that has been conducted only by the Department of 
wad pe or who within the executive department has made this 
study ¢ 

Mr. Armstrone. As I understand it, Mr. Congressman, the study 
under reference is the work of the Department of the Interior pri- 
marily, but it had the cooperation of other Government departments 
to the extent they could be helpful and the results are embodied in the 
report entitled “The Long-Range Minerals Program,” which was pre- 
sented by the Secretary of the Interior early in June. 

Mr. Mirus. What was the position, if I may inquire, of the State 
Department with respect to the recommendation in 1954 of the Tariff 
Commission that something should be done under the escape-clause 
provision of the reciprocal-trade-agreements program for the lead and 
zinc industry ? 

Mr. Armstrone. Mr. Congressman, as I understand it, the decision 
of the President was arrived at after consultation, but the decision of 
the President was to the effect that something other than an increase 
in the tariff was what was called for at that time. 

Mr. Mis. He said in his statement denying the relief that the 
Tariff Commission suggested that it would have an effect upon inter- 
national relations, did he not? I assume that in the course of reach- 
ing that conclusion he must have advised with the State Department, 
which, presumably, so far as the executive department is concerned, 
deals with international relations. 

Mr. Armstrone. Mr. Congressman, it was perfectly true that the 
action proposed in 1954 with respect to the increase in the tariff on 
lead and zine would have had an impact on our international relations. 
I have also alluded in my statement just now to the fact that this pro- 
posed action also has an impact on our international relations. 

Mr. Mutts. Is it all right to have an impact upon international rela- 
tions so long as it is a unilateral action by the Congress, but improper 
to have an impact upon foreign relations if it results from action by 
the executive department in carrying out the intention of the Con- 
gress under the escape clause of the reciprocal-trade-agreements pro- 
gram ? 

Mr. Armstrone. Mr. Congressman, I think you have to judge each 
set of circumstances on the basis of the facts which are relevant. 
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Now, in 1954 the arrangement which I have described in my pre- 
pared statement for getting out of concessions on a compensatory con- 
tractual basis was not as available to us as it is now. 

Mr. Mirus. Mr. Armstrong, I cannot refrain from expressing my 
own concern, as one who has supported the reciprocal-trade-agreements 
program in the past, about this method of trying to accomplish relief 
from reductions in duties rather than pursuing the course that is out- 
lined in the trade-agreements program for obtaining such relief, and 
I wonder if really there is any justification for doing it this way in 
preference to doing it within the program in accordance with the inten- 
tion of Congress when the departments of Government became aware 
of the fact that an industry was threatened with injury ? 

Mr. Armstrong. Mr. Congressman, I tried to me sate in the earlier 
part of my prepared statement one or two reasons why it was thought 
preferable to proceed on this basis. 

Mr. Mitus. The reason I am asking the question is that those reasons 
just did not ring the bell with me. 

Mr. Armstrong. I am sorry, sir. 

Mr. Mixts. If there are any other reasons that are more justifiable 
reasons, I would like to know of them, because they were not con- 
vincing. 

Mr. “ARMSTRONG. I should emphasize, Mr. Congressman, the reason 
which arises from the need for relatively long- term relief for the 
problems of the lead and zine industry which ‘the proposed sliding 
scale of duties would, as I understand it, be intended to afford. 

Mr. Mixts. On that point, it is not possible for the President, within 
the framework of the reciprocal trade agreements program, to do 
exactly the thing that is proposed to be done in this legislation upon 
the finding by the Tariff Commission of injury of which all of you 
seem to be convinced exists today ? 

Mr. Armstronc. Well, sir, the thing which is proposed in this legis- 
lation involves duties which are a bit higher than the President has the 
authority to levy under the trade agreements escape clause. 

Mr. Mus. Be careful about that. If he does not have that au- 
thority with respect to the escape clause, what about section 7 (b) 
that we wrote into the law recently in connection with the extension of 
the reciprocal trade agreements for the very purpose of taking care 
of these situations? 

A study by the Office of Defense Mobilization was required there. 
Mr. Gray comes before us and tells us that this legislation is needed 
because this industry is being injured, but he cannot do it because he 
could not reach the conclusion that it comes within that provision, 
which does not sound reasonable to me, either. 

Is it a fact that we are, therefore, faced with very ineffective means 
under reciprocal trade agreements legislation of people getting recog- 
nition within the executive departments of injury and getting appro- 
priate action when injury is found. 

Are we to understand from this that in each instance where industry 
is injured, where mines are injured or anything else is injured, that 
this is going to be the answer, that those machineries and mechanisms 
that we have created in the past to take care of this kind of situation 
are not to be used for some reason or another but that. we are to be 
faced with legislation like this every time an injury exists? 
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Mr. Armstrona. Mr. Congressman, I do not understand that to be 
the ease at all. I understand that the normal procedure will be to 
use either the escape clause or section 7. 

Mr. Mitts. Ic annot, Mr. Armstrong, understand when we are told 
this morning that this industry is suffering to the extent that it is, and 
needs this relief as it does need, and I am sure it needs some relief from 
imports, that if we enact the legislation nothing can be done under 
it before the first of the year, why if the case is as critical as we are told 
this morning that it is, the executive departments have not been 
doing something under the machinery that now exists and that would 
result in more expeditious action on the problem. 

Certainly you could act between now and the first of the year to 
bring about these very things that you want done in this legislation. 
Now, why are you asking the C ongress to do something that you can 
do and do much more quickly than the Congress can possibly do it? 

Mr. Armstrone. Well, Mr. Congressman, the point to which I was 
speaking earlier was that it would be consistent with our interna- 
tional commitments to renegotiate, so to speak, the concessions given 
on these lead and zine products. 

Now, with respect to the matter of section 7, there has to be a 
finding under the terms of section 7 and it is my understanding that 
there has been no such certification or finding and the escape clause 
did not provide, as I understand it, enough room for the tariff to be 
raised. 

Mr. Boces. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Mints. Yes. 

Mr. Bocas. You say there has been no finding under section 7 (b) # 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Armsrrona. I believe no action has been taken. 

Mr. Boecs. What was this interdepartmental finding that you re- 
ferred to earlier in reply to Mr. Mills? You said that the State 
Department had no finding, but there was an interdepartmental find- 
ing which was sort of nebulous. Is this a third agency which is 
the “interdepartmental”? Who is secretary of that? 

Mr. Armstrona. The finding, as I understand it, is one in which a 
number of departments participated. 

Mr. Boces. Where is the finding? 

Mr. Armstrone. Well, it is contained fundamentally in the docu- 
ment entitled “The Long-Range Minerals Programs” which was pre- 
sented by the Dep: urtment of the Interior. 

Mr. Boggs. Is that the “interdepartmental” ? 

Mr. Armstrone. That was reviewed with other departments in the 
course of its preparation. 

Mr. Boces. Was that the recommendation of the State Depart- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Armsrrone. What is that, sir? 

Mr. Boces. Was that long-range minerals program of the Interior 
Department the recommendation of the State Department ? 

Mr. Armstrong. It was certainly shown to the State Department 
and we had an opportunity to comment on it. 

Mr. Boces. I will take my time later. Thank you. 

Mr. Mitxs. Mr. Armstrong, I am just really concerned over ~ 
dlevelopment that these two industries have been allowed to suffer 
they have and the mechanisms which have been available for relief 
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of these industries have not been utilized when all of you now come 
before us and tell us that you are thoroughly convinced that injury 
exists and has been existing. 

You have a finding from the Tariff Commission in the past and 
nothing was done, and you would not do it then because it would 
involve some disruption, perhaps, in our international relations. You 
tell us that this action by us today will involve the same consideration. 

You have to go through the same mechanisms to try to bring about 
appeasement of those international interests through meetings in 
Switzerland. This cannot be done very promptly. There will be a 
long delay. Youcan do this other very promptly. 

I just cannot for the life of me see why we waste time trying to 
enact something that you folks can do already and do much more 
quickly than we can. 

Mr. Armstrone. Mr. Congressman, I would like to make a point in 
response that the measures which were undertaken in 1954 at the direc- 
tion of the President, and in place of the tariff action then proposed 
by the Tariff Commission, were successful in maintaining a consider- 
ably higher level of prices for lead and zinc during the past couple of 
years, and it is only in recent months, as I understand it, that the level 
of prices has fallen and that this serious problem has reappeared. 

I think that a great many people felt in 1954 that the problems of 
the lead and zinc industry were of a temporary nature, that they would 
tend to resolve themselves through the action which was taken and 
which was effective in maintaining a reasonable level of prices. 

It appeared this spring, however, that these measures would have 
to be discontinued and that in the absence of these measures, or some 
action of this kind, there would be a serious situation for lead and zinc. 

Mr. Mirxs. Would the State Department agree to go along with the 
committee if it decides to enact this legislation in according similar 
treatment to other minerals that we may find to be in the same situa- 
tion as are lead and zinc for the very same reasons for which the State 
Department now supports this legislation ? 

Mr. Armstrone. Mr. Congressman, I would not be in a position to 
speak on that point this afternoon. I can say that certainly the State 
Department is not interested in seeing serious injury done to any 
American industry as a general proposition. 

I would not be able to speak, however, to any other specific industry. 
I can speak in support of this proposal for lead and zinc. 

Mr. Mus. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHammMan. The committee will suspend at this point to answer 
the rollcall in the House. We will return as soon as we can. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Mr. Mitts (presiding). The committee will please come to order. 

Mr. Simpson, you are recognized. Mr. Simpson will inquire. 

Mr. Stmpson. Mr. Armstrong, I was about to inquire whether you 
agreed with the comments made at the time the recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission were not carried out to the effect that if you carried 
out the recommendations it would have adversely affected our inter- 
national relations ? q 

Mr. Armstrone. Mr. Congressman, this is the selection from the 
President’s statement of August 20, 1954? 

Mr. Sturson. I was careful not to quote it, but that is substantially 


what I understood it to say. 
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Mr. Armstrona. He speaks of serious adverse consequences that 
would follow for our international relations. 

Mr. Srmpson. You agree with that ? 

Mr. Armstrone. I agree with that statement as of 1954. Certainly 
an increase in the tariff would at that time have had serious 
consequences. 

Mr. Stmpson. May I ask, Would you say if those Tariff Commis- 
sion recommendations were before us today that it would have that 
serious international effect ? 

Mr. Armstrone. Mr. Congressman, I think that the proposal con- 
tained in the bill before the committee is an improvement over a 
straight increase in the tariff because it has a provision of going off 
at a higher price level and of going on at a lower price level in such a 
way as not to impair the ability of people to export to this market at 
a time when the market needs the material and wants it. 

Mr. Stmpson. Of course, that is not answering my question, which 
is, Would the Tariff Commission recommendations today, if put in 
operation, adversely affect our international relations ? 

Mr. Armstrona. They might adversely affect our international 
relations. It would depend on how we could handle it in terms of our 
international commitments. 

Mr. Srupson. Well, how would those recommendations affect our 
international relations insofar as they give protection to the American 
workingman where that same adverse effect to international relations 
would not be had under this bill to the same degree that it gives pro- 
tection to our workers ? 

Mr. Armsrrona. I think the primary difference between the Tariff 
Commission recommendations of 1954 and the bill which is now before 
the committee is primarily in terms of the fact that at the higher 
price there is no tariff under the present proposal. 

This means that when the market for lead and zinc internationally 
and generally is good, then there is good access to the market by the 
countries which wish to export tous. Now, at a time when the market 
is depressed, as it is at the moment, then this proposal enables us, in 
effect, to share the adjustment between production and consumption 
with the other countries so that, as I indicated earlier, the entire 
burden of the adjustment does not fall on the American producer. 

He does have some burden of adjustment, but so does the foreign 
producer, with the idea that when that adjustment occurs and the 
market takes on a healthier tone, it moves back up and then the tariff 
comes off and everybody internationally is in effect better off. 

Mr. Stmpson. Well, the purpose of this legislation is to take busi- 
ness away from the importer and to give more business to the Ameri- 
can producer; is it not? Is that not what you are recommending? 

Mr. Armstrona. Ata time when the prices are depressed. 

Mr. Simpson. Well, you want to help an industry which is being 
injured today; is that correct ? 

Mr. Armstrona. Well, sir, we want to have a system which will 
give the industry long-term assurance with respect to what it can 
expect in the way of tariff treatment and in the way of protection. 

Mr. Srupson. Do you not want to give them assurances that they 
will get immediate help at the time when they are depressed? Is that 
not what you are doing today ? 
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Mr. Armstrong. This would be of considerable help in the short 
term, but would also be of considerable help in the long term in terms 
of the stability which it should bring. 

Mr. Simpson. Are you saying, in effect, that we cut our tariffs too 
fast when we should not have cut them ? 

Mr. Armstronc. No; I am not saying that, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Stmpson. You mean you approve of the cuts that we have made 
in the past under the reciprocal trade program ? 

Mr..ArmsrroneG. In respect to the tariff history on lead and zine 
which was recited by Mr. Chilson this morning, it does not seem to me 
that the tariff adjustments have been particularly important. 

It does seem that this proposal for an excise tax would be of mate- 
rial help in making the adjustments a part of other countries’ pattern 
of production as well as ours. Now, if it were a matter of pushing the 
entire burden on the other country, then I think there would be, to go 
back to your earlier question, much more serious consequences for 
international relations than is the case with this proposal. 

Mr. Stmurson. That leads me to my next question. Under the Tar- 
iff Commission recommendations, pursuant to the escape clause pro- 
visions, if the administration wanted to, am I correct in saying an 
import quota could have been imposed ? 

Mr. Armsrrona. I understand that it is possible under the escape 
clause. 

Mr. Srwpson. Would that not be the quickest way to give relief 
to the American producers # 

Mr. Armstrona. I really do not know, sir, whether that would be 
the quickest or the best. There would be a great problem in deter- 
mining how to set a quota. 

Mr. Stmeson. Why did you hit on this idea of an internal tax in- 
stead of an increase in duty? This is an internal tax; is it not? 

Mr. Armsrrona. This is an excise tax on imports. 

Mr. Srtmpson. Is it called an internal tax ? 

Mr. Armstrone. Well, it is an internal-revenue tax, but it is levied 
only on imports and, therefore, as far as foreigners are concerned, it 
looks about like a tariff. 

Mr. Stwpson. As far as who are concerned ? 

Mr. Armstronea. As far as foreigners are concerned, it looks like a 
tariff, and it is in fact a tariff. 

Mr. Smpson. Yet you say it does not violate GATT ? 

Mr. Armstrona. It does not violate it. 

Mr. Srareson. I thought that you called it a customs duty in order 
to avoid violating GATT? I thought that was the trick in it. 

Mr. Armstrona. No, sir. The commitment we have under GATT, 
as I indicated earlier, can be maintained and we can negotiate our 
way out of it and adjust ourselves to this situation. 

Mr. Simpson. We negotiate ourselves out of what ? 

Mr. Armstrone. We can negotiate ourselves out of the commitment 
we have to maintain the tariff concessions on lead and zinc products 
or on lead and zinc. 

Mr. Srupson. You use the word “negotiate.” Do you mean pay for 
or compensate? Is that what you mean ? 

Mr. Armstrone. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Stmpson. That is, we have to pay some other country in order 
for us to give protec tion to the American producer of lead and zinc; 
is that right? 

Mr. Armstrona. We have given tariff concessions to other countries. 
In order for us to withdraw our concessions we should negotiate in 
terms of our commitments with other countries either to give them 
compensatory concessions on other articles or to agree to the with- 
drawal of concessions by them and then, if we c: umnot reach agree- 
ment with them in such negotiations, we still have the right to with- 
draw the concessions, 

Mr. Stwpson. On which other products are we going to grant con- 
cessions ¢ 

Mr. Armstrong, I could not tell you, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. In other words, who is going to pay for this increased 
protection in this area where it is badly needed ¢ 

Mr. Armstronc. Well, there is not very much latitude at the present 
time for any tariff concessions in terms of the authority which now 
exists and we could not tell what other countries might be inter- 
ested in. 

Mr. Stupson. Will you be asking for more coneessions in order 
to pay for this legislation, if it becomes law ? 

Mr. ArmsrronG. Well, we would have to consider how the nego- 
tiations went. On the assumption that this legislation would pass, 
would be enacted, we would begin negotiations with other countries 
this autumn to see what the outcome might be, what they might 
ask for in the way of concessions, and what we might agree to in 
terms of their withdrawal of concessions which they have made to us. 

It might not be a matter of bargaining additional concessions on 
other products as much as it would be a matter of other countries 
who were adversely affected by our withdrawal of concessions on 
lead and zine withdrawing concessions they had made to us with 
respect to American exports. 

Mr. Srmpson. That would mean, then, that we would be reneging 
on an agreement that we had made with them, would it not? 

Mr. Armstrong. No, we would negotiate to obtain their agreement 
to the modifications of our concessions upon the basis of compensatory 
concessions from us, or the withdrawal of concessions, they had 
made to us, or some combination which would compensate them for 
our modification of the concessions. 

If we did not reach agreement in the negotiations, then we would 
have the right unilaterally to withdraw the concession. 

Mr. Simpson. Surely you must have in mind some areas or some 
items that you plan to put on the auction block to cut the duty on 
or to allow the other country to raise their import duty on. You 
do not just pick out items and recommend an increase and not know 
who is going to pay for it, or do you? 

Mr. ArmstronG. Well, in part you have to wait and see what other 
countries ask for, in what items they are interested. 

Mr. Simpson. The other countries will then dictate whether or 
not we pay for this relief for our American industry ? 

Mr. Armstrone. No, but you want to find out first what they are 
interested in. Now, you do not have to give them the concessions 
after you find out they are interested, but if you work yourself up 
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to a point of offering a concession which would not be interesting to 
anybody, you are not any better off on the negotiation. 

Mr. Sruprson. What would be the difference if we did violate GATT 
and doing it this way where you say that we do not violate GATT? 
What would be the difference so far as the consequences in interna- 
tional relations are concerned ? 

Mr. Armsrronc. Weill, if you violate the general agreement by 
the withdrawal of a concession without negotiation, then the other 
countries which consider themselves affected are entitled to take re- 
taliatory action which would hurt our exporters. 

Mr. Smrson. May I interrupt? 

Can they not do that if this bill becomes law? May they not with- 
draw concessions ? 

Mr. Armstronc. Yes. 

Mr. Suveson. Then there is no difference. 

Mr. Armsrrone. I think there is a difference, Mr. Congressman. 

In the first stages you negotiate, and if you can negotiate, you ob- 
viously have a chance to make a somewhat better transaction than if 
you simply await somebody else’s decision as to what concessions he 
might withdraw. 

Mr. Suvpson. It is not obvious because you cannot tell me what we 
might negotiate on, what we might give up. To negotiate, you have 
to have some area where you are willing to make concessions. I would 
like to know on what American products you are willing to grant 
further compensatory concessions. 

Mr. Armstrone. Well, consideration has not yet been given to 
products. 

Mr. Smpson. It has been suggested that we might proceed with 
this negotiation to the serious detriment of some other industry, the 
petroleum industry, the chemical industry, any one of a dozen. 

Do you contemplate then coming in to put some method of this type 
into effect to give them relief? What would you do? 

Mr. Armstrone. Mr. Congressman, there is not a great deal of 
authority available. At the moment there is in general only the 5 per- 
cent under the present Trade Agreements Act. 

Mr. Suweson. That is because this committee saw fit not to comply 
with the request which you made a year or soago. We wisely did not 
do that. 

Mr. Armstrone. Well, Mr. Congressman, I was just making the 
comment that from the standpoint of the other country, in terms of 
compensation, there is not very much that we can offer at the present 
time. They might not be interested. 

On the other hand, to go back to the question of why this system 
would be better than a straight violation of GATT, my only point is 
that if you have a chance to negotiate, if you have a chance to talk 
about it, you may minimize the impact on your general concession 
structure; whereas, if you do not have a chance and you simply await 
the retaliation which could follow from a violation, then you may have 
more damage to the concessions made to your exporters than would 
otherwise be the case. It is a matter of degree. 

Mr. Stmpson. On the question of policy, keeping in mind your sup- 
port of this method of getting around an alleged violation of GATT, 
a method which I believe has never been followed in the past, are we 
correct in assuming that the Department of State will in the future, 
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where relief is needed by industry and proven to be necessary, adopi 
some indirect method of this nature? 

Mr. ArmsrronG.: Well, Mr, Congressman, I think that we have this 
fact: Under the general. agreement, it is possible for any country to 
modify its tariff concessions.. The Pete which is available is to 
negotiate in a fashion which will give compensation and get the mat- 
ter settled amic ably. 

We do not know, for example, what concessions other countries 
might at the moment be considering withdrawing, in perhaps the same 
f; ashion as we would be obliged to do if this legislation were enacted. 
This is a provision in the general agreement which makes it possible 
to make adjustments by an amic: able means. These adjustments may 
follow upon a finding of injury, action under the escape clause, action 
under section 7, or action under special legislation such as is requested 
here. 

Mr. Sumpson. I have just one other brief series of questions. 

To what extent do you consider the national-defense situation as 
an important part influencing this legislation ? 

Mr. Armstrong. Only in the indirect fashion which was set forth 
by Mr. Gray this morning that we do regard, of course, a healthy lead 
and zinc industry as an essential part of the American economy and 
to the extent that the whole economy is the basis for national security, 

then it is important. 

We do not understand that there is any contention that these meas- 
ures are necessary for any direct security purposes in the field of 
lead and zine. 

Mr. Simpson. I am possibly wrong, but if the Department of State 
saw fit to justify their support of this legislation on the ground that 
national defense is involved, we could then give relief to almost any 
kind of industry without violating GATT and without paying com- 
pensating charges? 

Mr. Armstronea. The point here is that the national-security clause 
in the general agreement provides that you can take action necessary 
for your national security relating to arms, ammunition, implements 
of war, fissionable materials, and goods for military establishments, 
and you can also take action relating to other matters in a time of gen- 
eral emergency in international relations. 

Now, I do not think that the secur ity clause would necessarily work 
in this instance, although it might. It would have to be examined to 
see whether it worked or not. In any event, if you withdraw conces- 
sions, whether under this clause or under some other clause, or in 
accordance with a renegotiation procedure, you still have to be pre- 
pared to make compensation or to have other people withdraw con- 
vessions which they have made to you. 

Mr. Simpson. Do you mean that we may negotiate in these interna- 
tional agreements and perhaps be so unwise as to create a situation 
where our very national defense is dependent upon the violation of 
that agreement, and if, in order for us to protect ourselves, we are so 
hamstrung that we have to negotiate with other countries as to the 
price of withdrawing the concession ¢ 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. W ell, sir, I am just making the point that section 
7 is broad in its coverage in terms of the national security and in 
ye ms of the action which can be taken under it. It is broader than 
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the security provision of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
I think that is recognized. 

The point also has to be made that action taken in terms of national 
security where other countries can easily be convinced of the impor- 
tance of it from the standpoint of national security, would perhaps 
be regarded in a different light from a matter of injury which might 
be a result of a tariff concession. 

Mr. Soupson. One other very short question, and that is this. With 
regard to international relations, if it turns out after examination 
that the amount recommended by way of an increase is too little to pro- 
vide the protection necessary for our American mines, on principle, do 
we have your approval on legislative amendments which would in- 
crease the amount of the protection for the American producer. 

Mr. Armstronc. I am not authorized, sir, to go any further than to 
endorse the proposal which is before the committee. 

Mr. Stmpson. Then there would be no sense in our having this legis- 
lation, if we should be persuaded that it does not go further. I am 
inclined to think it does not. I have been told so by the industry. I 
want to protect the American mines and keep American industry go- 
ing here, and I would like to know from you whether, if the committee 
sees fit to increase it, we would have your support if we deem it neces- 
sary to so protect the American industry. 

How could it hurt our international relations in principle any more 
than this does? 

Mr. Armstrone. It could in this way, that the scale of taxes ad- 
vocated in this legislation is such that it would cease operating at a 
certain level of price. Now, if the scale of taxes were at a higher 
level, if they were operating at a higher level of price rather than at 
the level proposed, then there would be presumably somewhat. less 
access to the American market by the exporters of lead and zine from 
other countries. 

Mr. Srwreson. There would be more employment here and less un- 
employment there, is what you are saying. 

Mr. Armstrone. I would not make a judgment on employment. I 
am not informed on employment, sir. 

Mr. Stwreson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Eberharter, of Pennsylvania, will inquire. 

Mr. Exsernarrer. Mr. Armstrong, from what countries are most of 
the imports into the United States of lead and zinc? 

Mr. ArmstronG. From Canada, Peru, Australia, South Africa, Yu- 
goslovia, Belgium, and Mexico. Mexico, Canada, Peru, and Aus- 
tralia are the four largest. 

Mr. Esernarrer. And our relations with all of those you have 
named are very good at the present time, very friendly ? 

Mr. Armstrone. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Enernarter. Have you discussed with any of those countries 
this legislation ? 

Mr. Armstrone. Yes, we have. We have had communications from 
a number of these governments, and we have talked with them about 
the matter. We have told them of the kind of legislation which is be- 
ing supported and which is being proposed, and we have indicated to 
them that this is a measure which we regard as necessary for the pro- 
tection of the American industry, so that it will not take the full burden 
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of adjustment in what is apparently necessary, a general adjustment 
of supply and demand in the lead and zinc industry. ! 

Yes, we have talked to the representatives of other countries, who 
have taken the matter up with us. 

Mr. Eseruarter. It seems to me that over the years, Mr. Armstrong, 
the State Department has always stressed very strongly the matter of 
friendly relations with friendly countries and a continuation of those 
relations, and that everything with respect to tariffs and taxes and so 
forth on imports should be a matter of negotiation. Here you are 

roposing to my mind something radically different than that which 

as been stressed over the years. The State Department particularly 
has always insisted on negotiation with friendly nations, with respect 
to tariffs, and here you are getting around them by proposing uni- 
lateral action by this country. 

Mr. Armsrrone. Mr. Congressman, we are proposing here the 
establishment of increased excise taxes in lieu of a tariff. 

Mr. Exsernarter. But not by negotiation with those countries. 

Mr. Armstrone. We envisage that we would undertake negotia- 
tions for compensation and for adjustment of the present tariff con- 
cessions. We would undertake them quite promptly, so that there 
would be an opportunity for compensation to the other countries, 
either in the form of additional concessions from us or in the form of 
concession withdrawals on their part. 

Mr. Eserwarrer. Now, as I understand it, Mr. Armstrong, the 
State Department merely notified these countries that you were going 
to recommend this action to the Congress and told them they could do 
nothing about it. If they wanted to retaliate, they could retaliate in 
whichever way they wanted to retaliate. Is that in effect what you 
told them ? 

Mr. Armstrona. No, sir. 

Mr. Eevernmarrer. You just told them that you were going to recom- 
mend this to the Congress and have the Congress proceed so that the 
State Department would not have to negotiate as to other concessions 
from the United States ? 

Mr. ArmstronG, No, sir. We are in the process of giving formal 
notice of intent to negotiate this autumn either with respect to addi- 
tional concessions which we might make in compensation or with 
respect to concessions which they might wish to withdraw. There 
is an intent to negotiate, quite certainly. 

Mr. Esernarter. In other words, you are willing to negotiate with 
these other friendly countries and perhaps give some concessions to 
them in return for our passage of this legislation. 

Mr, Armstrona. Yes, sir; to the extent that this is permitted. 

Mr. Evrernarter. Is this not what the State Department has been 
recommending to this committee for years, that we should leave all 
these matters to the State Department to come to agreement with these 
friendly countries? 

And now you are recommending that we take unilateral action here 
and then afterward negotiate some concessions which may actually be 
to the injury of United States industry in a way. 

Mr. Armstronec. No; Mr. Congressman, we have maintained that 
tariff negotiations should be a matter of agreement between govern- 
ments on a basis of mutual concessions, but we have also always main- 
tained that in case circumstances arise which make it necessary for a 
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concession to be withdrawn, there be the opportunity in effect to rene- 
gotiate the arrangement which included that concession. 

Mr. Epermartrer. Do you think these other countries like Canada 
and Mexico, our friendly neighbors, would have a right to demand 
concessions from us if we pass this legislation? You do think they 
will have a right to demand some concessions, do you not, Mr. Arm- 
strong? 

Mr. Armsrrone. Canada will. Mexico has no rights because we 
have no trade agreement with Mexico. So there are no obligations 
to Mexico with respect to the tariff at all; there are to Canada. 

Mr. Esernarter. With respect to the other nations that you men- 
tioned, do you think they would have a right to ask for concessions ? 

Mr, Armstrone. Canada and Peru and Australia and South Africa 
and Belgium would all have the right to ask for compensatory con- 
cessions, or would have the right to retaliate by the withdrawal of 
some concessions they might have made to us. 

Mr. Exeruarrer. That puts us in a rather awkward position, does 
it not? In the first place, if we say, “You are entitled to something; 
you are justified to ask for some concessions,” you will probably be up 
against a barrel in that respect will you not ? 

Mr. Armsrronc. We cannot predict how much of a request will be 
made upon us. Certainly, if a country can prove that it had a sub- 
stantial interest in the export trade in lead and zinc to the United 
States, then we would be obligated to consider concessions, additional 
concessions, to that country to compensate for the concessions we would 
be withdrawing; yes, sir. 

Mr. Esernarrer. Are you aware, Mr. Armstrong, that one of the 
main issues of the campaign in Canada when the new Government 
was elected was the issue of whether or not they should continue 
receiving so many imports into Canada from the United States, and 
that the issue was decided in favor of restricting imports from the 
United States by the electorate ? 

Mr. Armstrona. I understand that this was an issue in the cam- 
paign; yes, sir, and I am aware of the outcome of the campaign. 

Mr. Esernarter. Yes. In other words, the people of Canada do 
not like so much imports from the United States; is that correct / 
That is, as a result of the campaign, or the election results. 

Mr. Esernarter. This was an issue which was mentioned in the 
campaign. The extent to which it was a factor in the outcome of the 
election, I would not be able to say. 

Mr. Esernarter. That is right. I do not expect you to be an 
expert on elections in Canada. You do not think Canada would like 
this action on our part 

Mr. Armsrronc. They have already told us that they would not. 

The Cratraan. What do these other countries tell you, that you 
talked to? 

Mr. ArmstronG. The same thing. 

Mr. Eseruarter. They would not like it. 

Mr. Armstrone. No. 

Mr. Boces. You will do it anyway, though, will you not ? 

Mr. Esernarter. Then you are asking Congress to make less friend- 
ly our relations with these nations you have mentioned. 

Mr. Armstrone. I thought we were participating in the responsi- 
bility by urging the legislation. 
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Mr. Esernarrer. You are handing the ball to us. That is what 
you are doing. ach 

I might tell you this: I will perhaps vote for this legislation on 
the theory that it will establish a precedent for other industries to 
come up here and ask the Congress to pass special legislation. There 
is the tuna-fish industry that is involved, and some others. Are there 
many lead-mining companies in Canada? Have you any idea whether 
there are many of them, or just a few ? 

Mr. Armstrona. I do not know, sir, how many mining units there 
are in Canada. I have the impression that there are a good many. 

Mr. Esernarrer. Could they not very easily get together and 
manage the price of lead and zinc in such a way that this tax would 
not apply; fix the level of prices? And is not this sliding scale of 
prices, an invitation for them to cartelize their industries and fix a 
price so that this tax would not apply? I think that is the great 
danger in this type of legislation. 

Mr. Armsrrone. Mr. Congressman, I would not really want to get 
into any speculation on the extent to which there could be a restraint 
on competition within Canada. That is a little beyond my scope at 
this point, sir. 

Mr. Esernarrer. It is an invitation for them to cartelize and to 
fix their prices so that this tax would not apply. And do you not 
think it would have that effect ? 

Mr. ArmsrronG. I would rather doubt it, because there are a great 
many producers of Jjead and zine in general, if you take Canada and 
Mexico and Peru and the other suppliers, and the market has been 
quite free and competitive, and the extent to which competition could 
be restrained, I would not know. I would doubt that it could be re- 
strained, really, very much. 

Mr. Exeruiarrrr. I have no doubt that it is an encouragement to 
monopolies and cartelization, so that they can fix the price and there- 
by defeat this price in the United States. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Baker, of Tennessee, will inquire. 

Mr. Baker. There is no existing agreement between the United 
States and Mexico, is there ? 

Mr. Armstrona. No, there is not, sir. 

Mr. Baxer. So no international complications would arise from 
this conference as to the United States and Mexico. 

Mr. Armsrrona. Well, sir, I would not say that our relations would 
be without impact. The absence of a trade agreement with Mexico— 
you have to take this into account: You do not have any formal con- 
tractual obligations with respect to the tariff on lead and zine as far-as 
the Mexicans are concerned, but the Mexicans are perfectly aware of 
the fact that you have such commitments with respect to other coun- 
tries. And consequently, they have presumably had some reason to 
expect that you would maintain that with those other countries. 

Mr. Baxer. There are no compensatory factors involved insofar as 
Mexico is concerned ? 

Mr. Armstrone. No, no compensatory factors. 

Mr. Baxer. And Mexico is the second largest exporter of lead and 
zinc into the United States. Canada is first. 

Mr. Armstrona. That is right. 

Mr. Baxer. Now, you do have a trade agreement with Peru ? 
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Mr. Armstrong. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baxer. Are you familiar—I assume you are—with the action 
they took the other day, suspending their exports of lead and zinc? 

Mr. Armstronc. I am not informed on that, sir. I am sorry. 

Mr. Baxer. May I read it to you? 

Peru suspends 4 percent duty on exports of lead and zinc. The Government 
of Peru yesterday suspended the 4 percent duty on lead and zinc exports, because 
of the low prices in the United States market, according to a dispatch from 
Miami. The decree will remain in effect as long as the price of zinc is below 
12 cents a pound and lead below 15 cents. Zine is selling at 10 cents and lead 
ati4cents. The Peruvian Government feared a duty would paralyze many mines 
and throw thousands out of work. 

Did they discuss that with you before they suspended that duty? 
The State Department ? 

Mr. Armstrone. No, sir; they did not. There is no particular 
reason why they should, not an export tax of that kind; no, sir. 

Mr. Baker. Of course, an export tax, when all of the lead and zine 
out of Peru is being exported into the United States—that very vitally 
affects the flow of lead and zinc into the United States. 

Let me make the question a little clearer. 

That was not taken into account in making the agreement with 
Peru, that they should or should not have an export duty on lead 
and zine? 

Mr. ArmstronG. I would not think it was. I do not know the exact 
circumstances. 

Mr. Baker. Is it nota factor? 

Mr. Armstrrone. Well, sir, the general points that I would make 
about export taxes is that this is a fairly common device for countries 
that specialize in the export of primary products, because they do not 
have the kind of structure of society which enables them to levy an 
income tax, so that they have to rely for their government income on 
taxes on primary exports. 

Now, this is true in a number of commodities, and ordinarily the 
tax is such that it goes out of operation or goes off or is suspended 
at a time when the price of the commodity is very low. 

Mr. Baxer. That is what happened here. The Government simply 
suspended by decree, because the price of lead in the United States 
had gone down to 14 cents and zinc to 10 cents. But you do not think 
that is a factor in trade agreements negotiations or anything of that 
kind ? 

Mr. Armstrone. Well, it could be a factor in a negotiation, but I 
am not aware that it was a factor in terms of the concessions made, 
which were primarily in the interest of Peru. 

Mr. Baxer. Of course, they did not consult our State Department 
before they suspended that duty a few days ago, as far as you know ? 

Mr. Armstrone. I am not informed that they did, but I may not be 
completely informed on this subject. 

Mr. Baxer. Do you know what percentage of the production in 
Peru of lead and zinc is exported into the United States? 

Mr. Armstronec. A very substantial part of it. I do not know the 
exact percentage. 

Mr. Baxer. I have the figure some place in here. 

Either Peru or some other South American country exports 151 
percent of its lead and zinc into the United States, which means, of 
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course, they get material from their neighbors. Just about all of 
their production comes to the United States, 

You have it there, do you not? 

Mr. Armstrona. We could probably find it. 

Mr. Baker. Anyhow, you can supply it for the record. 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes. 

Mr. Baker. The percentage of Peru’s production of lead and zinc 
that is exported into the United States. 

Mr. Armstrone. Yes. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

The percentage of Peruvian production of lead and zine exported to the United 
States in 1956 was as follows: Lead, 66.2 percent; zine, 59.5 percent. 

Mr. Baxer. Do you know how long that 4 percent duty has been on 
their exports ? 

Mr. Armstrong. I could supply that. I do not know, sir; no. 

Mr. Baxer. Well, whoever is in charge of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment, the President, or whoever, just issues a decree and takes it off 
and puts it back on, whatever the situation in the United States 
justifies ? 

It sounds like that is what they did, from this press release. 

You are not familar with how they handle their export duty ? 

Mr. Armstrong. I am not personally familiar with it; no, sir. We 
could supply for the record what we know about the subject and what 
the background was. 

(The information asked for is as follows:) 

On July 13, 1957, Peru suspended the collection of the base export tax (4 per- 
cent of the net export price) on zine and lead ores and concentrates for as long 
as export prices are below United States $0.12 and United States $0.15 per 
pound, respectively. This measure was taken in accordance with article 55 of 
the Peruvian Mining Code, which authorizes the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment to reduce or waive export taxes on minerals if market conditions war- 
rant it. 

The suspension will probably cause little or no loss of revenue, since payments 
of the 4-percent export tax are deductible from profits taxes; that is, the export 
tax is normally offset by deductions from profits taxes. 

Mr. Baxer. I do not want to monopolize the time. Let me just ask, 
Do you know what Peru pays their lead and zinc miners, or anything 
at all along those lines ? 

I have figures here that I have reason to believe are accurate, show- 
ing that Peru last year paid their lead and zine miners an average 
of a dollar a day, and the United States an average of $2 an hour. 

Mexico paid their lead and zine miners an average of $1.38. 

Do you have any figures to indicate whether those are correct or 
not ? 

Mr. Armstrona. I do not have any figures with me; no, sir. We 
may have some figures in the Department. 

Mr. Baxerr. Will you please supply those figures for the record? 

Mr. Armstrone. Certainly. 

Mr. Baker. As to South Africa, I wish you would supply that, 
Their average monthly wage is $23.80. And in Yugoslavia, it is 18 
cents an hour. 

Yugoslavia, South Africa, Peru, and Mexico would be the four 
countries as to which I would ask for those figures. 

That is all; Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Boggs, of Louisiana, will inquire. 
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Mr. Boaes. Mr. Secretary, I wish you would refer to your principal 
statement, the second paragraph. I quote. It says: 


The import taxes proposed’ in H. R. 2557 are higher than the President has 
authority to proclaim under the existing Trade Agreements Act. 


Because of this, and so forth, you recommend the legislation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I referred to a report which I would like to 
ask unanimous consent to make a part of the record at this point. 

The Cuatrman. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Boses. It is a report of the Department of State, giving their 
views in opposition to the lead and zine provision of H. R. 5894, which 
I previously referred to, and which was introduced in the 83d Con- 
gress by my distinguished colleague from Pennsylvania, Mr. Simp- 
son, and which contained provisions almost identical in its section 
11 to the provisions now before the Congress, or before this commit- 
tee, and apparently recommended by the State Department, but very, 
very actively opposed in this report which I hold in my hand. 

(The above-mentioned report follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE VIEWS IN OpposiITION TO LEAD AND ZINC PROVISIONS OF 
H. R. 5894 (Simpson BILx) 


THE PROPOSAL 


The purpose of section 11 is presumably to establish support prices for domes- 
tic lead and zine and to assure a preferential competitive position for domestic 
lead and zine against imports. Under this system, if domestic prices of lead 
and zine declined more than, or failed to rise as much as, the general level of 
wholesale prices, the tariff on imports would automatically increase. 

Section 11 of H. R. 5894 proposes the establishment of a flexible fee system to 
be levied on lead and zinc in addition to the existing duties of 1446 cents on lead 
metal, 0.75 cent on lead concentrates, 0.7 cent on zine metal, and 0.6 cent on zine 
concentrates. The flexible fee on lead metal would be 1 cent plus the difference 
between the domestic market price and a base price determined by a formula of 
15% cents multiplied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale commodity 
index for other than farm and food prices, as adjusted to a March 1953 base. 
On lead concentrates the fee would be 0.7 cent per pound plus seven-tenths of 
the difference between the market price and the adjusted base price. For zine the 
flexible fee would be 1 cent per pound plus the difference between the base price 
and the domestic market price, while zinc concentrates would carry a flexible 
duty of 0.6 cent per pound plus six-tenths of the difference between the domestic 
market price and the adjusted base price. If the domestic market price should 
be equal to or above the adjusted base price the flexible tariff, but not the existing 
duty, would come off. 

For example, if the proposed duty were in effect for the third quarter, July— 
September 1953, the duty on lead would be based on the May prices. The base 
price would be 15.5 cents per pound multiplied by the May Bureau of Labor 
Statistics wholesale price index for commodities other than farm and foods, 
which was 113.5, and divided by the index for March 1953 which was 113.4. The 
base price for May would be 15.5 cents. The domestic market price was 12.75 
cents per pound. The duty for the third quarter for lead market would be 4.8 
cents per pound (1.06 cents existing duty and 1 cent plus 2.75 cents flexible fee) 
and for lead concentrates 3.4 cents per pound (0.75 cent existing duty and 0.7 cent 
plus 1.9 cents flexible fee). Domestic zinc prices for May averaged 11 cents 
per pound. The duty for metallic zinc would be 6.2 cents per pound (0.7 cent 
existing duty and 1 cent plus 4.5 cents flexible fee) and for zinc concentrates 
3.9 cents per pound (0.6 cent existing duty and 0.6 cent plus 2.7 cents flexible fee). 


CONDITIONS IN THE INDUSTRY 


The lead and zinc industry in the United States and in other producing coun- 
tries is currently faced with a problem of oversupply. This situation has arisen 
because of the expectations aroused by the outbreak of the Korean conflict. 
Production of lead and zinc, including secondary recovery, expanded markedly 
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both here and abroad in 1950, 1951, and 1952 apparently on the assumption that 
a great increase in demand for these metals would develop. The total available 
supply of lead in the United States increased from 1,252,900 tons in 1949 to 
1,514,593 tons in 1950. While the supply was considerably lower in 1951 (1,- 
199,701), because price ceilings in the United States discouraged imports, it 
increased to 1,504,331 tons in 1952. The great increase in available new supply 
eame primarily from foreign sources, as is evidenced by the fact that domestic 
production in the period 1949-52 fluctuated between a low of about 384,000 tons 
and a high of about 431,000. In zinc, the available supply was increased by 
both domestic production and imports during the period 1950-52. Domestic 
production of zine was 593,000 tons in 1949, 623,000 tons in 1950, and 681,000 in 
1951. The 1952 production of 661,000 tons was supplemented by imports of 
450,000 tons. 

The consumption of lead and zinc, according to the prevailing opinion in both 
Government and industry, was expected to rise very markedly during 1951 and 
1952. It was generally expected that consumption would be higher in 1951 and 
1952 than it had been in 1950, but this did not turn out to be the case. Conse- 
quently, the marginal supplies and the new sources of supply, both here and 
abroad, which began to be opened up in 1950 and which came into production in 
the two subsequent years, found a market which had measurably softened. The 
real price impact of this softening was not fully apparent until the early part 
of 1953. 

Frequent shifts from shortage to surplus and back again to shortage have 
been characteristic of the lead-zinc industry. There are a number of reasons 
for the rapid changes in the supply and demand relationships in these metals. 
Small producers begin to develop marginal deposits when prices begin to rise, 
and the cumulative effect is frequently to bring a large supply to the market at 
a time when its effective demand has begun to fall off. Another fact is that 
high prices stimulate secondary recovery, particularly in lead, which sets up a 
competitive position between primary production and scrap. Lead and zinc 
consumption is very responsive to changes in the general level of business activity, 
but minor price changes in lead and zinc themselves do not substantially affect 
the actual consumption. 

The supply available to the United States was lower in 1951 than in either 
1950 or 1952. This is primarily attributable to the fact that in 1951 prices for 
zinc and lead outside the United States were substantially higher than they 
were in the United States market, because of the operation of our price controls. 
This meant that during the period of peak prices, in 1951, proportionately larger 
quantities of foreign lead and zinc were consumed or acquired by foreign pur- 
chasers. When their demand was largely satisfied, and prices began to fall, 
the United States market again became attractive to foreign sellers. In the 
meantime production had outstripped the overestimated demand. 

Production bas fallen off from the July 1952 level, both in the United States 
and abroad, and appears to be running at a relatively stable rate at the present 
time. Consumption has been stable in the United States but recently has de- 
clined in other countries. It is being sustained at a level substantially higher 
than that which prevailed before the outbreak of the Korean conflict, according 
to available statistics. The general prospects for lead and zine over the longer 
term are for a gradual increase in the level of demand. This should mean that 
the industry, both at home and abroad, once it has worked off its current surplus 
stocks, should be in a satisfactory and sound condition. During 1951 prices 
reached very high levels. Current prices reflect the existing stocks overhanging 
the current market and are not thought to represent either foreign or domestic 
long-run trends. 


ANALYSIS OF THE PROPOSAL 


The proposal contained in section 11 would appear to have been designed to 
protect the domestic industry by the use of a tariff on foreign supplies, against a 
Situation of injurious oversupply in the lead and zine industry. The condition 
now faced by lead and zine producers is probably not chronic. There is much 
expert opinion which forecasts a rising trend of demand for lead and zine, 
which should enable the industry to operate profitably. The difficulties now 
faced by the industry are the aftermath of a boom induced by assumptions 
which were formed as a result of the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 

As a matter of fact, the American lead and zine industry generally has demon- 
strated, throughout a long period of time, a good capacity to compete effectively 
with foreign producers, with only a modest tariff. Restrictions on trade such as 
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currency regulations, quotas, tariffs, and price controls both abroad and at 
home, have at times obscured the true competitive relationship between foreign 
and domestic producers. The foreign producers do not, in the main, have a 
competitive advantage because of low labor standards. Canada and Australia 
are not cheap labor areas. While wages are lower in Mexico and Peru, labor 
costs and other costs per pound are probably comparable to those in the United 
States. It seems unduly gloomy to assume that the American industry is in 
so poor a competitive position that it needs special protection. 

For these reasons, it would appear unnecessarily restrictive to enact the 
provisions of section 11. If there is serious injury to the domestic producers of 
lead and zine due to excessive imports, relief from this situation can be sought 
under the escape-clause procedures under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
as amended. Much has been made of the argument that duties could not be 
set high enough under the escape-clause procedure. This overlooks the fact 
that quotas can be used also if real injury to the industry can be demonstrated. 

It may be argued that the flexible duty protects the United States industry 
only so long as the surplus condition exists. When world demand is again 
greater than supply and world prices rise to equal the base price, the flexible 
duty would decline or disappear entirely. On the other hand the United States, 
if it imposed new tariffs, would, under present circumstances, be placing the 
major share of readjustment on foreign countries, and the United States in 
fact participated in encouraging the expansion of production that led to the 
surplus. 

HOW IT WOULD WORK 


It is perhaps appropriate to examine the specific provisions of section 11. 
The mechanism would require the Secretary of the Treasury to calculate the 
additional duty and to announce it 10 days before the beginning of a calendar 
quarter. He would be required to base his calculation on the average domestic 
market price for lead and zine for the second month of the preceding quarter. 
He would further be required to use the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of 
wholesale commodity prices for the same month, and he would be authorized to 
use the average monthly prices for lead and zine as reported by the Engineering 
and Mining Journal, 

If during the second month of a given quarter lead and zine prices were sub- 
stantially below the adjusted base price, a sizable duty would presumably be 
assessed for the ensuing quarter. This emphasis on price conditions during 
the second month of each quarter would mean that importers, consumers, and 
domestic producers would all have a careful eye fixed on the events of that 
particular month. Importers might resist offering lead or zinc at less than the 
base price during that month, so as to avoid helping set a duty against themselves 
in the following quarter. Consumers might also be uneasy in recording low- 
price transactions in that particular month. Domestic producers, on the other 
hand, might well consider that they had an interest in assuring a low price for 
the middle month of a quarter so as to set a high duty for the subsequent quarter. 

Furthermore, if low prices during the first quarter of a year were to require 
a high duty during the second quarter, the high prices resulting from the second 
quarter’s duty would presumably remove the duty during the third quarter. The 
low price which might result from the removal of the duty in the third quarter 
would insure the application of the duty again in the fourth quarter. 

In a circumstance of this kind, trading in lead and zinc against the framework 
of altering price quotations and changing duties could well become a_ highly 
speculative enterprise, which is likely to induce a greater measure of volatility 
into the lead and zine market than now prevails. Under the circumstances, it is 
difficult to see how the device would afford genuine stability to actual producers, 
either domestic or foreign. Furthermore, a major element of stability is the 
existence of forward contracts. If the duty on lead and zinc were not to be 
known until 10 days before the beginning of a given quarter, it is hard to see 
how importers or purchasers of domestic lead and zine would be able to conclude 
forward contracts with any degree of assurance. This would tend to remove 
from the market an existing factor which promotes stability. This again would 
place pressure on the spot market, hence accentuating existing tendencies toward 
wide swings in price and demand. 

These comments on the effects of the proposai indicate that it might well 
have, if enacted, a more unsettling effect than the operation of normal forces of 
supply and demand in a market not encumbered by such devices. The net effect 
of the proposal would raise costs for consuming industries in the United States, 
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including the producers of defense materials. Such increases in raw material 
eosts are normally passed. on at each stage of the trading or manufacturing proc- 
ess, with appropriate margins of profit, so that the net cost to the consumer, 
including the Government where it is procuring defense materials, is much 
higher than the duty itself. 

Some advocates of a flexible duty on lead and zine have recognized this serious 
defect in H. R. 5894. Another bill recently introduced follows closely the lead 
and zine provisions of H. R. 5894. The language is the same with minor dif- 
ferences except that the determination of the duty shall be made weekly by the 
Secretary of the Treasury on the basis of prices existing in the second preceding 
week. This modification does not cure the original defect of H. R. 5894, but 
it is a recognition that the proposal in the earlier bill, H. R. 5894, is deficient. 

The proposed duty would not reduce substantially the partial dependence of 
the United States on imports of lead and zine. Approximately one-third of the 
requirements of United States industry in the two metals is normally obtained 
from imports. The Department is not aware that there are enough supplies of 
lead and zine which can be domestically mined and sold at the base price to 
overcome this dependence upon imported supplies. 

It would be unwise to overlook the competitive position of lead and zinc 
in comparison with other metals. One of the substantial uses of zine, for 
example, is in diecasting, where it competes directly with aluminum. If the 
price of zinc is substantially lower than the price of aluminum, zine can compete 
effectively. If the price rises too high, zinc loses to aluminum. While the 
base price proposed in section 11 might not weaken the competitive position of 
zine under present conditions, the process of establishing a fixed formula by law 
might eventually lead to a situation in which price relationships are, by com- 
parison with other available materials, unfavorable to zinc, and possibly to lead. 
Such an action would scarcely appear to be in the interest of the zine and lead 
industry. While these comments apply primarily to zine, since lead has rela- 
tively little competition in usage, lead is nevertheless affected because the two 
metals are often mined together. 


EFFECT ON OTHER COUNTRIES 


Our imports of lead and zine come chiefly from other countries in the Western 
Hemisphere, with Canada and Mexico the largest suppliers and Peru an impor- 
tant source. Australia and Yugoslavia are also substantial suppliers. Since 
the proposed flexible duty would impose on foreign suppliers the burden of adjust- 
ment to fluctuations in United States demand, the result would be discouraging 
and damaging to those producers. The United States is the most important mar- 
ket for lead and zine, and if the adverse effects of fluctuations in this market 
were to be imposed almost entirely on foreign producers, there would be a 
tendency for production in other areas to be more uncertain. In time of emer- 
gency, when demand for lead and zine rose rapidly, this might well mean a serious 
inadequacy of supplies of materials essential to the free world in its civilian 
economy and defense production, 


EFFECT ON AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Higher tariffs under this bill would have a double impact on American business. 
To a substantial extent, American capital is invested in foreign zine and lead 
enterprises and the application of a flexible duty might penalize some Americans 
for the benefit of others. Furthermore, some of the countries which produce lead 
and zine maintain a very favorable climate for the investment of American pri- 
vate capital. Peru, for example, has recently established a model mining law 
which opens the way for private capital from the United States and elsewhere 
to engage in mining on terms which should prove mutually profitable to the 
investor and to Peru. The climate for investment in mining enterprises is not 
as favorable in a number of other countries as it is in Peru. If the countries 
whch establish a favorable climate for private investment find themselves penal- 
ized in the United States market, it will be difficult to persuade other countries 
to improve the conditions under which capital may be invested in their resources. 


EFFECT ON INTERNATIONAL COMMITMENTS 


There is another important effect which this proposal might have upon Ameri- 
can business. The establishment of the proposed flexible duty would repudiate 
the contractual relationships established under the trade agreements program. 
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The United States would be required, if this proposal-were enacted, to withdraw 
certain tariff concessions made to other countries, and would be open to direct 
retaliation by other governments, which would insure the loss of market advan- 
tages for certain American exports. 


SECURITY CONSIDERATION 


The security aspect of the proposal should not be overlooked. The enactment 
of this proposal would be contrary to the general security interests of the United 
States not only in the sense of imperiling the sources upon which we count for 
supplies in wartime, but also by suggesting to our friends and neighbors that we 
are interested in their salable resources only when we are in trouble. The United 
States stockpiles lead and zinc, because large supplies would be necessary in 
time of war. The specific stockpile objectives are based upon the assumption 
that ample supplies would be available to the United States from Canadian and 
Mexican mines in wartime, because these are strategically safe sources and they 
have demonstrated their capacity to produce. If the United States were to place 
artificial obstacles such as the proposed flexible fee in the way of Canadian and 
Mexican exports to the United States, the effect would be to discourage mining 
and exploration in those countries and consequently to render their supplies 
much less readily available in time of national emergency. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Department of State opposes the enactment of section 11 for the following 
reasons: 

1. It is neither necessary nor desirable to establish this kind of protection 
for the lead-zine industry. The difficulties in the industry are short run in 
nature and are not due to inability to compete effectively with foreign producers. 
The foreign lead and zinc industry now faces the same problems of adjustment. 

2. If serious injury is threatened for domestic producers, the escape clause 
procedures under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act provide an adequate 
remedy. ‘ 

3. The proposed measure would increase the instability in the lead and zinc 
market, and encourage unwarranted speculation. 

4. It would establish artificial barriers against imports of materials which the 
American economy needs and normally acquires from abroad. 

5. It would discourage the production of lead and zinc in Mexico and Canada, 
on the availability of which the United States would have to depend in the event 
of emergency. 

6. It would increase the costs of the American consuming industry. 

7. It could injure American investors in foreign mining enterprises. 

8. It would injure markets for American exports of a great variety of other 
goods. 

9. It would repudiate international commitments undertaken by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

10. It would be inconsistent with the action already taken to extend the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act for 1 year and during that time to make a joint study 
by the Congress and the administration of our trade policy. 


Now, in further connection with that sentence which I just read 
to you, Mr. Secretary, and which you say is the reason you changed 
your position and is the reason you are now up here supporting legis- 
lation which you opposed very recently, I quote a paragraph from 
this same State Department report opposing Mr. Simpson’s bill, 
where this is said, and I quote: 

For these reasons, it would appear unnecessarily restrictive to enact the pro- 
visions of section 11 if there is serious injury to the domestic producers of lead 
and zine due to excessive imports. Relief from this situation can be sought 
under the escape clause procedures under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 


as amended. Much has been made of the argument that duties could not be set 
high enough under the escape clause procedure. 


That, of course, is the argument he is making in the statement to 
us here today. 
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This overlooks the fact that quotas can be used also if real injury to the 
industry can be demonstrated. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, what accounts for this sudden change of 
position ¢ 

Mr. Armstrone. Mr. Congressman, you are referring to a state- 
ment made in 1953. 

Mr. Bocas. About an exact proposal, and also with specific reference 
to the statement in your statement before this committee a moment ago 
that the reason you were recommending this legislation is that relief 
is not available under the escape clause “procedures. 

Mr. Armsrrona. The comment I have on that, Mr. Congressman, 1 is 
this: In 1953, the proposal for increased tariffs on lead and zine did 
not seem commensurate with the problem. 

Mr. Boees. With the what? 

Mr. Armstrone. With the problem as it was then seen. 

As I understand it, the way the problem was regarded in 1953 and 
in 1954 was that the matter was one of a temporary and, it was hoped, 
short-term difficulty in the lead and zine industry which, it was 
thought, would be corrected by various measures which were instituted 
in 1954. And this thought—that the difficulties were of a short-term 
nature—was the basis for the action which the President took in 1954. 

Mr. Bocas. Now let me get you right. 

Are you saying that you were wrong in 1954? 

Mr. ‘Armstrong. I think it would be possible to construe my re- 
marks that way. 

Mr. Bocas. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could get a “yes” or “no” 
answer to that question. 

He said it might be possible to construe his remarks that way. 

Mr. Exvernarrer. He is from the State Department. 

Mr. Boeeas. Do you think you could answer that “yes” or “no”? 

Mr. Armsrrone. Well, I thought I was. 

No, what I mean is this: In 1953 and 1954, the thought was that 
the difficulties —— 

Mr. Boages. Yes or no, please. 

The Cuarrman. Can you answer the question “yes” or “no”? 

Mr. Bocas. Were you wrong in 1954? 

Mr. Armsrrone. I think that the judgment that the difficulties 
were of a short-run nature in 1954 

The Cuarrman. Can you answer the question “yes” or “no”? 

Mr. Armstrona. I was trying to clar ity that, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Can you answer it “yes” or “no”! 

Mr. Armstrong. I think the judgment was wrong in 1954. 

Mr. Boges. Than the answer is “yes”? 

Mr. Armsrrona. Yes. 

The CHatrman. A member is entitled to a direct answer to his 
question. 

Mr. Bocas. So the answer is “yes”? 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes, on that particular point. 

Mr. Boaes. What makes you think you are right today? 

The industry does not think you are right. 

I have in my hand a brief of comparable schedules of tariff and 
excise taxes, prepared by the Emergency Lead-Zine Committee, and 
it is dated July 17, 1957, and it has some comparative figures. Here 
are some of them. 
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The present tariff on pig lead, selling at 17 cents or above, is 1%, 
cents a pound, and it is the same across the board. 

The 1954 tariff recommendations, which you rejected, or recom- 
mended to be rejected—did you not? 

Mr. Armstrona. Well the recommendations were rejected. 

Mr. Boces. I know. But you, the State Department, recommended 
to the President that he reject the Tariff Commission’s recommenda- 
tions; did you not? 

Mr. Armstrong. I do not know that as a fact, from personal obser- 
vation. 

Mr. Boees. Will you supply that to the committee, please ? 

Mr. Armsrrone. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Although it recognized that some assistance to the lead-zinc industry was 
required, the Department of State was not in favor of raising the duty on lead 
and zinc in 1954. It shared the belief that other and more appropriate measures, 
such as increased procurement for the stockpile, would give the lead-zinc industry 
the help it needed. 

Mr. Boaes. I think you did. 

Under those provisions, the tariff would have been increased 2.55 
cents per pound across the board, as recommended by the Tariff Com- 
mission, and as rejected by President Eisenhower. 

Under the administration bill which we now have before us—and 
I notice that the Advisory Committee has “administration bill” in 
quotes. I do not know whether there is any significance to that or not. 
I do not know whether they may have suggested they may change 
between now and some time in the future. 

But in any event, when the price of lead is 17 cents, there is no 
duty in the bill before us. At 16 to 17 cents, it would be 1 cent. At 
15 to 16 cents, it would be 2 cents. And below 15 cents, it would be 
3 cents. 

Now, under their provision, under the industry recommendations, 
below 15 cents it would go to 5 cents; from 15 to 16 cents, it would 
go to 4 cents, and from 16 to 17 cents, to 3 cents, 

The industry maintains that unless you come up with this schedule, 
you might as well not even pass this bill. 

So, are you asking us to violate these agreements that you talked 
about in 1954, to accomplish a fruitless thing? 

Mr. Armsrrone. Well, Mr. Congressman, the level of taxes pro- 
posed in this bill which is before the committee 

Mr. Boces. Why do we not just call them duties? What is the 
difference between an excise on imports and a tariff? Will you ex- 
plain that to me? 

Mr. Armstronc. Well, there is not much difference. 

Mr. Boaes. Well, what is it? 

Mr. Armstronc. Your excise is administered under the Internal 
Revenue Code, and the other one is administered under the tariff. 

Mr. Boces. Isee. That is the only difference ? 

Mr. Armstrona. The net effect is about the same. 

Mr. Boces. I understand the difference. The same department of 
Government, the Treasury Department ? 

Mr. Armstrone. Yes. 

Mr. Boces. One is Customs and the other is Internal Revenue. 
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Why do you put this fancy name on it? Why do you not just call 
it a tariff ? 

Mr. Armstrona. I understand that the thought was that this would 
be preferable because it would be easier in terms of a tax not. being 
collected when the price was at a certain level and being collected when 
it was at a lower level. 

I do not know enough about the administrative procedures to be 
able to tell why one would be easier than the other. 

Mr. Boees. Well, go ahead on the original question. 

Mr. Armstrone. On the other question, Mr. Congressman, as I un- 
derstand it, the proposal is one which people who have studied the 
oroblem of the lead and zinc industry within the executive branch 
fisive thought would be capable of solution by the imposition of a 
scale of taxes as outlined in the bill. 

We are making the comment that this scale of taxes would be higher 
than the taxes or the increases in the tariff which could be undertaken 
under the escape-clause procedure, and, therefore, the imposition of 
taxes of this level would lead to a situation needing legislation. 

Mr. Boces. Well, now, I do not want to interrupt you, but the 
schedule that I have before me shows that in some instances the seale 
recommended by the administration bill will be lower than that rec- 
ommended by the Tariff Commission. 

For instance, where the price was between 16 cents and 17 cents, you 
would have only 1 cent under this bill. But under the Tariff Commis- 
sion recommendation which you rejected, you would have 2.55 cents. 
And where it was between 15 and 16 cents, you would again have 2.55, 
and under your bill only 2 cents. 

The only instance where you would be more would be where it was 
below 15 cents, and in that instance it would be very little. It would 
be less than a half a cent. It would be 0.45 of a cent. 

So certainly this is not enough to make this fundamental departure 
from the procedure now authorized by law. 

And if the industry says that this bill does no good, then our situa- 
tion is even more ridiculous, 

Mr. Armstrone. Well, sir, we do have to take account of the fact 
that the highest amount which could be levied is the one to consider in 
terms of concessions and arrangements with other countries. And this 
would be beyond the amount that you could go under the escape-clause 
procedure. 

Mr. Boges. Well, now, in connection with that last statement that 
you made, you replied to some inquiries directed to you by my distin- 
guished colleague, Mr. Simpson, about GATT, and about international 
agreements. And in your principal statement today, you approached 
this from an aflirmative point of view, that you can negotiate new 
agreements. 

But again, a few years ago, when you condemned Mr. Simpson’s 
proposal, which I say is identical with this one, you talked about the 
effect on international commitments. And here is what you had to 
say. I would say that this was emphasizing the negative. 

There is another important effect which this proposal might have on American 
business. The establishment of the proposed flexible duty would repudiate— 


this is your word, and not mine— 


would repudiate the contractual relationship established under the trade- 
agreement program. The United States would be required, if this proposal were 
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enacted, to withdraw cetrain tariff concessions made to other countries, and 
would be open to direct retaliation by other governments, which would insure the 
loss of marked advantage for certain American exports. 

Has that situation changed, and if so, how ? 

Mr. Armstrong. Yes, sir; that has changed. 

As of the time that paper was written, we did not have the right 
unilaterally to withdraw a concession under the terms of the general 
agreement as would be required by that bill. The present bill takes 
account that we will have that right at the end of the year, and can 
exercise it if we make an effort to negotiate first, even if the effort at 
negotiation does not succeed. 

Mr. Boees. Have you negotiated ? 

Mr. Armstrrone. We have not done any negotiating under this 
arrangement so far. 

Mr. Boces. Well, have you tried to negotiate ? 

Mr. Armsrrone. The time for negotiations is likely to be this 
autumn. 

Mr. Bocas. Likely to be when? 

Mr. Armstrone. This autumn. 

Mr. Boces. You mean you first pass a bill, and then you negotiate? 
Or you negotiate first ? 

Mr. Armstrone. There is an agreed time for negotiations of this 
type in October of this year. It is not just that there are things that 
the United States might want to change; other countries may have 
proposals to make along these lines themselves. 

Mr. Boces. Suppose you cannot successfully negotiate? What do 
you do then ? 

Mr. Armstrone. If this bill has become law, you then unilaterally 
withdraw the concessions on lead and zinc. 

Mr. Boaes. Well, now, cannot these consequences still follow, then, 
if you unilaterally withdraw ? 

Mr. Armstrone. Oh, you are then subject to retaliation. But if 
your withdrawal does not take place until after you have made an 
attempt at negotiation and have not succeeded, then you are still 
within your rights under the general agreement. 

Mr. Boaes. This interdepartmental survey that you referred to in 
response to inquiries by Representative Mills—what is this interde- 
partmental group? Who are members of it ? 

When did it file its report, and where is the report ? 

Mr. Armstrona. Well, Mr. Congressman 

Mr. Boses. First, who are the members of this interdepartmental 
group? Name them. 

Mr. Armsrrone. Sir, I do not think there is any formal organiza- 
tion which considered this particularly. This was the long-range 
minerals program. 

Mr. Boces. No, no. I understand that was a Department of Inte- 
rior thing and not interdepartmental. 

Mr. Armstrone. No, but it was reviewed by other departments. 

Mr. Boses. I am talking about this interdepartmental group that 
you referred to. 

Mr. Armsrronc. I am sorry, sir. I do not quite follow your 
question. 

Mr. Boces. Well, Mr. Mills asked you a question about how you 
reached a conclusion in your statement here. I will read it back to 


you. Ithink it is at the end of the statement. It says: 
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We have explained to them the serious problems facing the United States lead 
and zinc mining industry and have pointed out that without a measure of this. 
nature, the burden of adjustment and the cutbacks, and so forth, would fall 
unduly upon the American industry. 

And he asked you how you reached those conclusions about those 
problems, where you got your information from, and you said “From 
an interdepartmental group. 

Mr. Armstrone. Wi ell, most of the background information for 
this, Mr. Congressman, is in this report whic h was filed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, but which was reviewed interdepartmentally 
before it was filed. 

Mr. Bocas. Where was it reviewed interdepartmentally? Who re- 
viewed it? Was it done individually by departments, or was it done 
at a Cabinet meeting, or how was it done? 

Mr. Armsrrone. I really do not know, sir. I did not participate 
in this review, and I just do not know. 

Mr. Boces. Well, how do you know it happened then ¢ 

Mr. Armsrronc. Well, I know what the decision was. 

Mr. Boces. Who participated in it ? 

Mr. Armsrronc. Well, the various departments. 

Mr. Boaes. Who? 

Mr. Armstrona. The Interior Department 

Mr. Boges. And the State Department ? 

Mr. Armstrrona. And the State Department. 

Mr. Boaes. Who represented the State Department ? 

Mr. Armrrona. I would have to supply that information later. 

Mr. Boaes. Who represented the Interior Department ? 

Mr. Armstrrona. I assume that—I could not say definitely. 

Mr. Bocas. What other departments participated ? 

Mr. Armstrona. I think the Commerce Department. 

Mr. Boees. Youthink? You are certain they participated; are you? 

Mr. Armstrone. They participated. 

Mr. Boees. Who else participated ? 

Mr. Armstrone. The Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Mr. Boaes. Was this in a conference, or was this done separately and 
individually ? 

Mr. Armstrone. I understand that this was a matter of some con- 
ferences and a matter of some individual discussions. 

Mr. Boces. Was it ever discussed in a Cabinet meeting ? 

Mr. Armsrrone. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Boaas. Have you heard that it may have been ? 

Mr. Armsrrone. I do not think so. I do not think I have heard that. 

Mr. Bocas. You do not think you have heard it ? 

Mr. Armstrrone. I do not think I have heard it was discussed at a 
Cabinet meeting. 

Mr. Boces. Well, wait a minute. 

Do you know whether you heard it or not ? 

Mr. Armstrong. I am quite sure I have not. 

Mr. Boaes. You did not hear it ? 

Mr. Armstrone. I am quite sure 

Mr. Bocas. When did the State Department first write its report 
on this legislation { ? 


Mr. Armstronc. We did not write any report on this legislation, sir. 
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Mr. Boces. This isa report that you gave us today / 

Mr. Armstrone. This statement I made today ? 

Mr. Booas. Yes. Whowrotethat? Did you write that? 

Mr. Armstrrone. We wrote it this week. 

Mr. Boees. Who is “we” ? 

Mr. Arwsrrone. People in the Department. I participated in the 
writing of it, and other pepe did. 

Mr. Boces. Who else! 

Is this statement filed on behalf of the Secretary of State ? 

Mr. Armstrone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boces. Did he write it ? 

Mr. Armstrone. No, sir. 

Mr. Boaes. Did he see it ? 

Mr. Armstronec. He is out of town, sir. 

Mr. Bocas. Well, did he see it? 

Mr. Armstrone. No, sir. 

Mr. Bocas. Did the Under Secretary see it ? 

Mr. Armstrone. No, sir. 

Mr. Boces. Well, who saw it besides you ? 

Mr. Armstrone. The Deputy Under Secretary for Economic Affairs 
has seen it. 

Mr. Boces. You do not consider this any departure from previous 
State Department policy, do you? 

Mr. Armstrone. I consider this statement directed at the support 
of this specific legislation and directed only to that subject, sir. 

Mr. Boees. And you think it has no bearing whatsoever upon policy ? 

Mr. Armstrone. I think it has a bearing on the policy of mainte- 
nance of our commitments under the general agreement, and it is 
directed specifically at how we can maintain those commitments. 

Mr. Boaes. Do you think it has any significance, precedentwise, if 
Congress should enact this legislation / 

Mr. Armstronea. It might have. 

Mr. Boces. You do not think that hereafter, an industry, finding 
itself in similar difficulties, rather than going to the Tariff Commis- 
sion or going to ODM and attempting to obtain relief in a manner 
which has already been set forth in specific acts of Congress—do you 
not think that industry will do just exactly what these industries are 
doing and that it will come before Congress and ask for relief ? 

Mr. Armstrone. I would not be surprised. 

Mr. Boees. You would not be surprised. You do not think that 
constitutes a departure from the trade agreements program ? 

Mr. Armstrone. Well, sir, I think I would make this point—— 

Mr. Boces. Well, answer my question. 

Mr. Armstronea. The principle here, really, is not a departure from 
the trade agreements program ; no, sir. 

Mr. Boggs. It is not a departure ? 

Mr. Armsrrone. It is not a departure, because it provides for the 
withdrawal of concessions by a procedure whereby compensation is 
given for the withdrawal. 

Mr. Boces. Let me restate my question. Maybe you do not under- 
stand it. 

How long have you been with the State Department ? 

Mr. Armstrone. About 12 years. 

Mr. Boces. Then I think you ought to be able to understand it. 
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If each industry which considers itself in distress attempts a con- 
gressional approach rather than the escape-clause approach and the 
other approaches, you would not consider this a departure from the 
existing procedures ? 

Mr. Armstrone. I think that would be a departure if it occurred in 
a great Many cases; yes. 

Mr. Boeas. Do you have any information on why these two indus- 
tries were singled out for this treatment and others were left out? 

We tried to develop this from the Department of Interior this morn- 
ing, and they were lacking in information. 

So you, or does this interdepartmental agency, have any informa- 
tion with respect thereto? 

Mr. Armstronc. Well, the basic point here is that the long-range 
minerals program, which is presented, proposed action of this kind 
in respect to lead and zine. It did not propose it with respect to other 
minerals, as I understand it. 

Mr. Boaes. I understand. But you do not give any reasons for 
that. I mean, they just pick these two, and forget about the rest of 
them. 

Mr. Armstrrona. I thought there was some reasoning given in the 
report. 

Mr. Boeges. There may be, but we did not get any this morning in 
response to Mr. Ikard’s questions. 

Are you telling me that I have to read this report in order to get 
the reason ? 

Mr. Armstrong. Well, I read the report and saw some reasons. 
This is a more technical matter, on minerals, on which we are not 
as well informed as some other departments. 

Mr. Boaes. I want to read the conclusions in opposition to Mr. 
Simpson’s bill a few years ago, and see if you still subscribe to any 
of them. 


The Department of State opposes the enactment of section 11 for the 
following reasons: 


1. It is neither necessary nor desirable to establish this kind of protection for 
the lead-zine industry. The difficulties in the industry are short run in nature 
and are not due to the inability to compete effectively with foreign producers. 


The foreign lead and zine industry now faces the same problems of adjust- 
ment. 


Do you agree with that ? 
Mr. Armstrone. No; I do not agree with that at this time. 
Mr. Boaes. No. 2. [Reading:] 


If serious injury is threatened for domestic producers, the escape-clause pro- 
cedures under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act provide an adequate 


remedy. 

Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Armstrone. Not at this time for lead and zinc. 

Mr. Boaes (reading) : 

3. The proposed measure would increase the instability in the lead and zine 
market and encourage unwarranted speculation. 

Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Armstrrona. The measure before the committee is different in 


its mechanics, and I think would not have the effect which the meas- 
ure then would have had. 
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Mr. Boges. Why do you say that? 

Mr. Armstrone. Well, the base period is broader, and the taxes 
are such that they come off at the higher price. I think that the meas- 
ure would not increase instability but would tend to increase or tend 
to provide some stability which the industry now needs. 

Mr. Boges. No. 4 [reading] : 


It would establish artificial barriers against imports of materials which the 
American economy tieeds and normally acquires from abroad. 

Do you agree or disagree with that statement made by the State 
Department ? 

Mr. Armstrong. I think that the measure put forward now is not 
of that character. 

Mr. Boaes. So you disagree ? 

Mr. Armstrong. Right. 

Mr. Boees. No. 5, again the position of the State Department: 

It would discourage the production of lead and zine in Mexico and Canada, 
on the availability of which the United States would have to depend in the 
event of emergency. 

Is this true now, or not? 

Mr. Armsrrona. I think it would provide some discouragement, but 
not serious discouragement, over the long term. 

Mr. Boces. And the United States would not have to depend on 
either Canada or Mexico in the event of an emergency ? 

Mr. Armsrronc. Oh, yes: the United States has to depend on sup- 
plies from Canada and Mexico m the event of an emergency, and 
in terms of normal supply. 

Mr. Bocas. So that part of the statement is still accurate, but the 
rest of it is not accurate? 

Mr. Armsrrone. Well, the fact that the United States has to depend 
on it is accurate; sure. 

Mr. Boees. But otherwise, it is not accurate ? 

Mr. Armstrrona. Well, I said, first, the measure before the com- 
mittee would provide some discouragement, but not, in our judg- 
ment, enough to impair the availability of the material in the event 
of emergency. 

Mr. Boges. Do the representatives of Mexico and Canada agree 
with that statement that you have just made? 

Mr. Armstrona. I do not know whether they do or not. 

Mr. Boecs. Well, have they made representations to you or to the 
Department? 

Mr. Armstrona. They have made representations to us, but I do not 
think that their representatives have gone so far as to indicate a 
comment on that point. 

Mr. Boces. Have their representations been in favor of the State 
Department proposal ? 

Mr. Armstrong. No. 

Mr. Boaes. The answer is “No.” 

Mr. Armstrona. No. 

Mr. Boces. It would increase the cost to the American consuming 
industry. Do you agree or disagree with that? 

Mr. Armstrone. I think the measure before the committee would, 
at certain levels of price, increase the cost to the consuming industry. 

Mr. Boees. How much do you think that would be? 
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Mr. Armstrong. Well, it could be presumably by the—I mean, the 
legislation has a target, has a price target,-and, to the extent that 
that price target is above. what. the price would. otherwise be, that 
would be the amount. 

Mr. Boaes. Well, what. would that be, normally? .What would that 
be, say, if it hit the maximum low, and you applied the maximum 
amount, which would be 3 cents, under your bill? What would that 
amount to in a year, in dollars and cents ? 

Mr. Armstrona. In the course of the year? 

Mr. Boeas. Yes. 

Mr. Armstrona. We would have to supply that separately. 

Mr. Boges. Will you please do that? 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes. 

Mr. Boees. Would it run as much as a million dollars? 

Mr. Armstrona. That would depend on your assumptions, as to 
how much you were importing and what your consumption was. 

Mr. Boaes. I gave you my assumption. 

Mr. Armstronea. I am sorry, sir. 

Mr. Boaes. If you applied the maximum import tax? 

Mr. Armstrong. If you applied the maximum tax on the basis of, 
say, this year’s imports, or this year’s consumption, we can give you a 
calculation on that. 

(The above-mentioned information is as follows :) 

If the maximum taxes under H. R. 8257 were applied, and if imports of lead 
and zine equaled the 1956 level of 1,012 million pounds of lead and 1,471 million 
pounds of zinc, the additional amount of duty (taxes) that would have to be 


paid, over and above the duty payable under the existing tariff, would be 
$16,964,000 for lead and $18,146,000 for zinc. 


Mr. Boaes. No. 7: 
It would injure American investors in foreign mining enterprise. 


Is that true? 

Mr. Armstrrona. Over the long term, I do not think so. 

Mr. Boaes. You mean this statement was wrong, too? 

Mr. Armstrong. Well, I think that the measure now before the 
committee would provide, perhaps, some short-term discouragement 
to investors, but it recognizes the need for imports of lead and zinc in 
the long term, and, therefore, should not be basic discouragement. 

Mr. Boges. Who was Secretary of State in 1953 ? 

Mr. Armstrone. Mr. John Foster Dulles took office in 1953. 

Mr. Bocas. Well, are you saying that he was wrong about all these 
things? This is his report. 

Mr. Armstrone. Somewhat more than 4 years have intervened, and 
the circumstances are different. 

Mr. Boges. Are the investor circumstances different? I can under- 
stand about some of these other circumstances. 

Mr. Armstrong. I think the specific proposal addressed by the 
paper from which you are reading, sir, was different from the one 
now before the committee. 

Mr. Bocas. Well, let me read on, then. 


8. It would injure markets for American exports of a great variety of other 
goods. 


Is that true, or false ? 
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Mr. Armstrone. With regard to the present proposal, it could 
injure markets for American exports, because of the retaliation, and 
the concessions which we mentioned earlier. 

Mr. Boces. This statement says “it would.” You say “it could.” 


Mr. Armstrona. It depends upon how well we would make out in 
the negotiations. 


Mr. Bocas. No. 9: 


It would repudiate international commitments undertaken by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 


Is that true or false? 

Mr. ArmsrronG. That is different now. The proposal before the 
committee would not repudiate the commitments undertaken by the 
United States Government. We would have a chance, as I described 
earlier, to negotiate and to come to settlement on them. 

Mr. Boees. No. 10: 


It would be inconsistent with the action already taken to extend the Trade 
Agreements Act during 1 year and during that time make a joint study by the 
Congress and the administration on trade policy. 


Of course, that year has elapsed. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Curtis of Missouri will inquire, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Secretary, I simply wanted to request some addi- 
tional information along the line that Mr. Baker, Congressman Baker, 
has requested. He asked you to supply for the record the wage scale, 
I believe, from four of these competing countries. I wonder if you 


would supply it for the past 10 years, so that we could have a picture 
of that. 


(The information requested follows :) 


On the basis of reports from the field, it appears that the average daily wages, 
excluding fringe benefits, paid to lead and zinc miners in 1957 in the four coun- 
tries were as follows: Mexico, $2.30; Peru, $1.58; Union of South Africa, $10.32; 
and Yugoslavia, $1.88. It will be understood that these may not be reliable 
measures of real wages. Those rates which appear low may be relatively high, in 
terms of purchasing power within the framework of the local economy. Also, 
while these wages are low in contrast to those in the United States, they are 
comparatively high in the foreign economy. For example, it is reported that the 
Yugoslavia wages in the lead and zine industry are higher than the average 
rate for all industries. Efforts to make direct comparisons of wages in the 
United States and abroad are often misleading because of the lower productivity 
in foreign countries. In Peru, for instance, one large mining company estimates 
that its labor is about one-fifth as productive as United States labor. 

The figures on Mexican wages over the past 10 years, in the table below, 
also demonstrate the difficuilties inherent in interpreting foreign wage data 
when converted into dollar equivalents. Although peso wages have doubled 
over the period, the dollar equivalent of these wages has declined, the peso having 
been devalued four times during the period. 

The Peruviau figures are the average daily wage of laborers. White-collar 
workers number 10—25 percent of total employment in addition to laborers, and 
their daily wage averages about 300 percent more than that of the laborers. 
The wage figures do not include bonuses, which for one large producer averaged 
about 30 percent of the wage. 
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Average daily wages of lead and zinc miners in selected countries (excluding 
fringe benefits) 











Mexico ! Peru Union of South Yugoslavia 2 
Africa 
United United United United 
Pesos States Soles States Pounds States Dinars States 
dollars dollars dollars dollars 
RE Vi dedoas cues 14. 29 2. 94 6 0. 93 (3) (3) (3) (3) 
SE ds wowealiinebiwad 14, 29 2. 50 8 1. 23 (3) (3) (3) (3) 
tN en SE! 15. 52 1. 94 10 1. 54 (3) (3) (3) (3) 
EN 5 sr tends Seshaapoam 17. 97 2. 08 14 . 90 (3) (3) (3) (8) 
I sn aang Bee 17.97 2. 08 17 1,11 (3) (3) (3) (3) 
Gis i jeart ~ Sitti &2 19. 13 2. 21 19 1, 22 (3) (3) (8) (3) 
als che cid 21.23 2. 45 22 1.30 (3) (3) (3) (3) 
a a ce weal 21.11 1. 88 24 1, 22 (3) (3) 970 1. 53 
RS this oaodt 25. 84 2.07 25 1.30 (3) (3) 1, 048 1. 66 
BORE oon cctiib ili 25. 84 2.07 27 1. 40 (3) 3) 1, 105 1.75 
ahs wets aie De 28. 80 2. 30 30 1. 58 3. 69 10. 32 1, 185 1.88 








1 The dollar conversions were made at average yearly exchange rates. 

2 Converted at rate; one United States dollar equals 632 dinars, the rate for exports and invisibles, also 
or investment projects financed from investment funds, imports of raw materials and spare parts by 
economic organizations, 

3 Not available. 


Fringe benefits in the various countries are summarized below. Fringe bene- 
fits abroad in some instances tend to be a higher percentage of the basic wage 
than in the United States because of the inclusion of some benefits which in the 
United States are government, rather than company, responsibilities. 

1. Mewxico.—At the larger operations, housing is provided. Health and medi- 
eal care are required at all operations and are next in importance to housing 
where furnished. Other benefits include cooperatives, savings funds, pensions, 
life insurance, schools, workmen’s compensation, and paid vacations. Where 
housing is provided, fringe benefits average about 45 percent of the wage. 

2. Peru.—Fringe benefits are estimated to be worth about 30 percent of the 
daily wage for employees of large operations. For small producers the value 
is less. Benefits of large firms include family hospitalization, heat, light, and 
commissary products at wholesale. 

3. Union of South Africa.—The value of all fringe benefits totals about $2.30 
per day. Benefits consist of free food rations, recreational facilities, medical 
eare, free housing and schooling, paid leave, and a noncontributing pension plan. 

4. Yugoslavia.—Fringe benefits include (a) a children’s allowance of from 
3,500 dinars to 9,000 dinars ($5.54 to $14.24 at rate of $1: 632 dinars) per month; 
(b) 15 to 80 days’ annual paid vacations; (c) fixed low housing rental; and (d@) 
social insurance: Comprehensive medical, dental, and hospitalization care, un- 
employment compensation at 40 percent of previous wages, and retirement at 
full pay at age 65. 

A 38-percent deduction from the daily wage is made for social insurance. 
Income and building taxes take an additional 20 percent, leaving a net wage of 
about 42 percent after deductions for benefits and taxes. 


Mr. Curtis. Also, I would like to have what information you might 
have in regard to capital return in those countries in these two indus- 
tries, and also how much United States capital is invested in these 
measures, in Peru in particular, but in the four countries mentioned, 
and what other data of an economic nature you might have in regard 
to these industries abroad. 

(The above information is confidential and will not be published. ) 

Mr. Curtis. I am also interested in knowing what sort of mine 
safety controls the accident rates. 
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In other words, what I am trying to get is an evaluation of what 
statistics your Department has in regard to these industries abroad, 
so that there will be some basis for judging what information you 
have when you enter these negotiations. 

Do you-think you can supply that for the record ? 

Mr. Armsrrone. Well, I am not sure how much of this informa- 
tion we have, but we will certainly see what is available in our re- 
sources and in those of other departments that we can furnish on this 
point. 

(The mining codes are as follows :) 

The main points of the Mexican mine safety code are as follows: 

(1) A mining engineer on the company payroll is required to be responsible 
to the Government to see that safety measures are enforced. 

(2) The company must furnish all protective equipment. 

(3) Everyone entering the mine must have an individual safety lamp. 

(4) Dry drilling is prohibited. 

(5) Rules govern the operation of cranes, cables, and hoists. 

(6) Moving parts of machinery must be covered or guarded. 

(7) Rules govern housekeeping in the mine. 

(8) Provision is made for cleaning and repairing chutes. 

(9) The minimum age limit for working in mines is 16 years. 

(10) The handling, storage, and use of explosives is covered by regulations. 

(11) Standards are prescribed for lighting, ventilation, and hoisting. 

(12) Rules govern emergency exits. 

(13) A first-aid station or hospital must be maintained at the mine. 

In Peru, the comprehensive mining code, not presently available, is reported 
not to be strictly enforced. Conditions at smaller mines are said to be unsatis- 
factory. The Cerro de Pasco Co., a large producer, reports that its safety con- 
ditions are equivalent to those of mines in the United States. 

The mine safety code of South-West Africa is reported to compare favorably 
with the United States, Canadian, and Kuropean codes. It is an integral part 
of the mineral regulations and is strictly administered by Government mining 
inspectors. 

The Yugoslavia mining code is reported to be identical to the German code. 
It is a prewar code and copies are not readily available. 


Mr. Curtis. You see, I am interested in two bases: 

One, I want the statistics themselves, but I am also interested as to 
how much knowledge the State Department has when it enters into 
negotiations in these areas, which is a very important factor. 

fr. Armstrrona. We have a good deal of information on these 
oints. Whether we can give the complete coverage, I am not sure, 
ut we will do the best we can. 

Mr. Curtis. Now, in regard to Peru in particular, I think you 
mentioned that their export tax is a source of real revenue to that 
country, did you not? 

Mr. Armstronc. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis. That is one of those countries that occasionally is re- 
fered to as “undeveloped countries,” and it is a real source of national 
revenue. 

Now, if there has been this relaxation of this 4 percent duty on 
lead and zinc on 1 of their major exports, undoubtedly they are go- 
ing to have to make up that revenue some other way. And I would 
appreciate knowing, for the record, just how they intend to make 
up that revenue, because, that would be a factor. 

(The above-mentioned information is on p. 63.) 

Mr. Curtis. And then finally, I would make this remark: 

I was a little bit surprised to hear you say that you have no knowl- 
edge as to where we might be granting concessions in the event that 
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this bill becomes law, because surely the State Department: has a 
knowledge of what areas and what products Peru exports and what 
roducts Peru imports, using Peru only as one of the countries. 

So it would seem to me that you actually must. have some knowl- 
edge somewhere in the collective minds of the people in the State 
Department as to where concessions might be asked for and where 
concessions might be granted. And I would like to have that sup- 

lied for the record, confining it to the four major countries again, 
anada, Peru, Mexico, and Australia. 

Mr. Armstrrone. Mr. Congressman, I just want to make the com- 
ment there that we can tell you without great difficulty what products 
those countries export, on which it is conceivable they might want 
concessions from us. We would prefer to put it in these terms, rather 
than in terms of what might be considered, because the consideration 
would not yet be very much advanced. 

We could tell you what products they would be interested in, cer- 
tainly , 

Mr. Curtis. I can appreciate that, and I can also appreciate why 
you would not want to publish that. That is why I have asked that 
it be supplied for the record. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

Since Canada, Australia, and Peru granted concessions to the United States in 
return for United States concessions on lead and zinc, some compensation by 
this country will be in order if the lead and zinc concessions are altered. 

Listed below are products imported into the United States in significant quan- 
tities of which Australia, Canada, and Peru are principal or important sup- 
pliers to this country. Conceivably, the three countries might ask for conces- 
sions on these products as compensation for any withdrawal of tariff concessions 
on lead and zine. Before the United States could grant compensatory conces- 
sions on any of the products listed below it would be necessary, of course, to go 
through the normal trade agreements procedure, including interagency con- 
sideration of the matter, the holding of public hearings, and the obtaining of the 
President’s approval. It is quite possible, however, that instead of requesting 
compensatory concessions on their exports to the United States, Australia, Can- 
ada, and Peru might raise their duties on imports from this country. 

The United States has no trade agreement with Mexico and would not, there- 


fore, enter into negotiations to compensate Mexico for any tariff increases on 
lead and zine. 


Products imported into the United States in significant quantities of which 
Australia, Canada, or Peru are principal or important suppliers 


FROM AUSTRALIA 


[United States imports from Australia, 1956, millions of dollars] 





Sheep, lamb, and goat sausage casings___--_--.-_-----__~-----------_-. Ev 
Touters; met CemmieGso Sin ie ei ead fe ad eo ee 4.6 
Rangarco antl -wellaby whheie asic knees cs whee law genie -6 
gh a a Ts a A ee AIS SA AN er os 2.2 
I I Ec cia cel arate th ddidcaiaieaeb amen ak 
Sars TEI CRI OE a creep nner atin bese co anihenct Recent ed gettin 6.1 
WerGomn ws WPOL A whe OO ee Se ieee Geis eis 7 
Gamanitactured) wiek...c.b iss iiectel ice bi wcsetineiatiaclivéieeenbwcesl 44.6 
AN is 1,8 

ce hcadeetrorid. clexvadins tek a cuchion ad ahet eid ca eeanabahence sie weeded eta aeeeiG eae 69. 4 
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Products imported into the United States in significant quantities of which 
Australia, Canada, or Peru are principal or important suppliers—Continued 


FROM CANADA 
[United States imports from Canada, 1956, millions of dollars] 





tll Se OGth esl hs 4.6 
Beef, veal, pork, ham, bacon, and sausage._.......---___--_-._--__---- 30. 8 
Fish, including shellfish, and products.._-__._._.__-_.--.---_.._.----~-- 85. 2 
Neen ee ecco: aac caueesipeene 8.6 
ITI een ee ene ee ee ee kee anata 21.1 
I iia crest telh ddd ee hahha Ai ehh dod ns 111.4 
eee ee a ts ed ri ji LL eee Rd 294.3 
ht ee ruiasicicnppentmeneierbenebbmniie 663. 6 
en a laineniegbibeceidaeereenes 268. 1 
Agricultural machinery and implements_____..__---_-__--_----------- 65.1 
Electrical machinery and apparatus____._.-...-.----------_-----.-.-- 15. 5 
Fertilizers and fertilizer material.___.....—...._....-___.....--.-.--i.- 48.9 
I a ierlh sL caia ance pncpdabaeeliasedastey 35. 6 
ene nimivenntbegabrhin 10.3 
Ie nn a aS a ciel chen uveieebisveneilinsawernesieventeois 7.8 
RN ck ad crete niteninmniniin 72.8 
Irenrore am commentéretesiics Jo oc des cicss in sca ee 117.8 
a SO 8 la sl ncencnieaibee penpedeyeandele 36.5 
I ea a are Ps carmen een eeredagardaeenin as iieres 63. 7 
a RINE oe ao, pian aenuibnnpmaeenipegee ie 99. 2 
Copper amd manufactures... =. 5 ws LL) 93. 5 
ries ee eemiacturel.....=. 2 ak ec los el ase Lciele 142. 7 
Se I I nn ne chp regs ehpetecenrenavezeneldigeasio tery 101. 8 
pI EIEIO El Se adi nt A ellis AE AEP ARE OS LS | BE ME Pd 6.9 
Neen een nnn n eee eee ee ena. Digslcenynnne > mas eraieee arena iced 10.9 
Nee ea ene eee hegegenpiadtaie Sab pargienidpeddsusetubinaraesivahaiey 2: 'F 
IS a ota ear er a SEI ASE oh cag eattericacetat ght etter ie dkipaehnenatac deren taasioap digo 1.5 

Nee eee ee eee nee eee ee eee eee ee amthcape ee neasee 2, 420.9 

FROM PERU 
[United States imports from Peru, 1956, millions of dollars] 

Fa ental aie ener amet 5.1 
Nee a cece th ened cial cian <a 
Seer One Gee Coen ee... re eernnnenems ae 16.2 
AI nk etd eirireneer sos anneahanes pment 30. 8 
Bh eo otek en iaeah bei he ee eimai arrer 1.0 
eae corn, 22750 inches tous ONG OVer ween eceese nner 2.3 
PR, SEINE TEE WICC TEED oie erie n penne ennai wee seron 6.8 
I RC ea De ee ee ale canker were ereelmabaiiariahiny 9 

sa teeing ae eich on ilar MRE wena en ten le 63. 8 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania will inquire. 

Mr. Simpson. Mr. Armstrong, one of the persuasive arguments for 
the reciprocal trade program with the Congress and the country has 
been that the work in the negotiating field can be done more efficiently 
and effectively by a group-of experts rather than by members of the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Possibly there was reason for that. But have we been negotiated 
into the actual position where, as illustrated by this bill, that the Ways 
and Means Committee is now the only place to which a distressed 
industry, distressed because of poor negotiating on the part of the 
experts under reciprocal trade agreements—are we now maneuvered 
into a position which we have to sit in the court by special legislation 
to the advantage of a distressed industry, only coming before us after 
they are injured ? 
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Is that where we are ? 
Is that what this means, when you come to us with a proposal which 


you reach up in the sky and find, which gets away from the commit- 


ments of GATT ? 

Mr. Armstrone. Mr. Congressman, I would regard this instance 
of a request for legislation as unique and as specially designed for this 
circumstance, and I would not regard it. as invalidating in any way 
the normal escape-clause procedures which are available, or the section 
7 action, which is also available. 

Mr. Stmpson. I want to inquire of the Tariff Commission later on, 
and I will now ask you: 

Will you put in the record, please, your opinions with respect to the 
minimum time that would be required to process an escape-clause 
proceeding, how quickly it can be done ? 

Mr. Armstrona. I will try to give you a judgment on that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Stimpson. That is what it would have to be. 

Mr. Armsrrona. It would have to be a judgment. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The Department of State believes that the Tariff Commission is in a position 
to make the most accurate estimate of the minimum amount of time needed 
to conduct an escape-clause investigation on lead and zinc, since only the 
Commission is familiar with the many factors involved. Some of these factors 
are the size of the Commission’s workload, the priority assigned to other tasks, 
and personnel available. 

A review of all the escape-clause investigations completed by the Tariff Com- 
mission between January 1, 1956, and February 4, 1957,’ shows that the shortest 
time taken by the Commission to complete any of the investigations in this 
period was 3 months and 13 days (dressed rabbit furs and fur skins); the 
longest time, 8 months and 28 days (2 investigations, para-aminosalicylic acid 
and velveteen fabrics) . 

The Commission’s escape-clause investigation on lead and zinc in 1953 and 
1954 was completed in 8 months and 5 days. Presumably, a new investigation 
would take less time, since a considerable amount of data on this subject has 
already been assembled. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 

If not, we thank you, Mr. Armstrong, for your appearance and the 
information given the committee. 

Let me have the attention of all those present, please. 

We still have 28 more witnesses listed to be heard today, including 
4 more departments of the Government. Following that, we have 
quite a number of our friends and colleagues, Members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. And then, following that, we have 
some seven witnesses from the industry. 

At this point the Chair announces that everybody desiring to do so, 
Members of the House and Senate and other people, may have. per- 
mission to extend their remarks in the record, and the remarks will 
appear in the record the same as if they had been present and pre- 
sented those remarks. 

Is there objection ? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

That announcement is made for anybody who wants to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to present a statement without waiting to 
read the statement to the committee. You may present such state- 
ments by handing them to the clerk of the committee. 


1 Source of information: Investigations Under the Escape Clause of Trade Agreements, 
Seventh Edition, U. S. Tariff Commission, February 1957. 
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Next is the Honorable Thomas Morris, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense. 


Is Mr. Morris here? 


Come forward, please, sir. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS MORRIS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE (SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS) 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I am Thomas Morris, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics), appearing in lieu 
of the Honorable Perkins McGuire, the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense. My address is the Pentagon Building. 

I am accompanied by two colleagues; on my left, Mr. Robert Me- 
Cormick, and on my right, Mr. Prentice Dean, both of the Department 
of Defense staff. 

The Cuatrman. You may present your prepared statement without 
interruption, Mr. Secretary. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am very glad to 
have this opportunity to appear before your committee in support of 
H. R. 8257, which proposes a sliding-scale import excise tax on lead 
and zinc as a part of a long-range “minerals program, submitted to 
the Congress by the Secr etary of the Interior. 

Although the Department of Defense does not have the primary 
interest in commodity-import matters, we realize that our military 
strength is largely based on industrial strength, including adequate 
supplies of strategic and critical metals and minerals, and a healthy 
industrial complex to convert them to machines and equipment for 
national defense. 

H. R. 8257 proposes the removal of duties on various lead and zine 
eres, metals, and other articles, and the substitution therefor of import 
excise taxes on : sliding scale, the amounts being based on the market 
prices for lead and zinc. 

Under peacetime conditions, the defense production programs con- 
sume a rather small part of the available supply of these two metals, 
mainly in ammunition brass, galvanized steel products, electric storage 
batteries, and other similar items. If we were faced with conditions of 
a long drawn-out war and a large mobilization production program, 
the essential consumption of these metals for direct military and civil- 
jan applications would be of major significance. 

The long-range minerals program for the lead and zinc industry as 
implemented by H. R. 8527 seems to us to provide a fair and equitable 
solution to a dual problem, which is— 

(1) To maintain a strong, healthy, domestic industry, and 

(2) To have access to sufficient supplies from both domestic and 
foreign sources during periods of high demand. 

I believe that the sliding scale import excise tax on lead and zinc, 
as developed and presented to the C one ess by the Secretary of the 
Interior, is a reasonable solution for the advancement of the total 
national interest. 

T am glad to have had the opportunity to speak in support of H. R. 
§257. 

The Cuatrman. Does that complete your statement, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuamman. We thank you for your appearance and the /in- 
formation given the committee. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Mitis, One little question, Mr, Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Mills, of Arkansas, will inquire. 

Mr. Mus. Mr. Morris, I take it from what you have said in your 
statement that the Department of Defense believes tiiat the lead and 
zine industries constitute domestic production needed for projected 
national defense requirements. 

Mr. Morris. I am sorry, sir. I did not understand the first part of 

your question. 
’ Mr. Mitis. As I understand your statement, I assume—and I want 
to know whether I am right or not—that the Defense Department 
believes that the production of lead and zine institutes domestic pro- 
duction needed for projected national defense requirements; is that 
true, or not? 

Mr. Morrts. Sir, I am still not sure that I understand the question. 

Mr, Mints. Well, what I am trying to find out is this: Does the De- 
fense Department, over here, think that the production of lead and 
zine is necessary for national-defense purposes ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitts. All right. And the maintenance of it in time of peace 
so that it is available in time of national emergency, therefore, is 
necessary ? 

Mr, Morris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mirus. Is the impairment of the industry, in your opinion, 
looking at it strictly from the standpoint of national-defense require- 
ments—is the impairment of the industry in time of peace one that 
actually constitutes a threat to our national security ? 

Mr. Morris. Sir, as far as the availability of strategic stockpile ma- 
terials is concerned, there is no immediate deficit with which we in 
Defense are concerned. 

We are, however, interested in preserving a healthy industrial 
domestic base and therefore favor this legislation. 

Mr. Mitxzs. Well, as you prepare plans in the Defense Department 
for national security, are you concerned that the Congress and the 
administration maintain for you, in addition to your present stock- 
piles of lead and zinc, an industry that you can call upon for greater 
supplies of lead and zinc in time of war? 

r. Morris, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mus. So the impairment of that industry, then, or the aban- 
donment of the industry, or the destruction of it, at the present time, 
in your opinion, would be a threat to our national security. 

Mr. Morris. Potentially, sir. 

Mr. Mitxs. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitxs. So then you are here for the purpose of beseeching us 
to do what we can and what this bill suggests, because you view the 
maintenance of lead and zine production of the United States as a vital 
part of our projected national-defense requirements. 

_ Mr. Morris. That is correct, sir. But we think there are two ob- 
jectives, of which that is the one part, and the other is to have access 


to sufficient supplies, both domestic and foreign, during periods of 
high demand. 
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Mr. Mirzs. I understand that, but you do not ever have assured 
access to foreign production in time of war. We know that. You 
have got to rely on domestic production in time of war. And if it has 
any value for defense purposes at all, it has to be maintained in times 
of peace ; does it not, sir? 

r. Morris. Of course, we are concerned, sir, with Canadian and 
Mexican and Peruvian sources as well. 

Mr. Mitts. I remember times when we have been concerned in the 
past, and we start out with 65 shiploads of something and get 2 of 
them here. 

You remember that too, do you not ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitts. Fine. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Boggs, of Louisiana, will inquire, Mr. Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Boces. Just for emphasis, if the Department of Defense were 
convinced that every lead and zinc mine in this country was about 
to close up, there would not be any question about it being a matter 
of concern to the Defense Department, would there ? 

Mr. Morris. Not at all, sir. 

Mr. Boces. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. All right, sir. We thank you for your appearance 
and the information given the committee. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR ROBERT S. KERR, OF OKLAHOMA 


Senator Kerr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
deeply appreciate the opportunity you have given me to appear 
briefly during your consideration of proposals that steps be taken 
by the Congress to protect the domestic lead and zinc industries of 
our Nation from economic chaos. 

The fate of this important segment of American industry rests 
in your hands and in the hands of the Congress. 

I say it rests in the hands of the Congress because the executive 
department has demonstrated it has no intention of taking action. 

Back in 1953 this committee, and the Senate Finance Committee, 
of which I am a member, passed a resolution directing the Tariff 
Commission to make an investigation; and when this investigation 
was completed and the Commission recommended to the President 
the imposition of the maximum permissible tariff increases on lead 
and zine the President vetoed the recommendation. 

It has also been demonstrated that the stockpiling and barter for 
agricultural products programs cannot stem the tide of declining 
lead and zinc prices when foreign producers are willing to dump their 
production on the American market. 

At the time the Tariff Commission was making its investigations 
responsive to the resolutions passed by this committee, and the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, the price of zinc was 91, cents and the price 
of lead was 1214 cents. These prices gradually increased to 1314 
cents per pound for zinc and 1614 cents per pound for lead during the 
early part of 1957. Today with foreign imports of both metals 
literally crashing upon the American market, the price of zinc has 
er to 10 cents a pound, and the price of lead to 14 cents a 
pound. 
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As a result of these ever-increasing imports, lead and zinc mines 
in the tri-State area made up of my home State of Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, and Kansas, as well as those in other lead- and zinc-producing 
areas of the Nation are closing down, forcing thousands of miners out 
of employment. 

Only yesterday is was announced in the Wall Street Journal, and 
T quote: 

Eagle-Picher Co. today will suspend lead and zine mining and milling opera- 
tions in the tri-State area of Oklahoma, Missouri, and Kansas for the second 


time in 3 months. Officials said the shutdown, which will idle 1,100 employees, 
reflects depressed market conditions for the 2 metals. 


The New Jersey Zine Co. has announced drastic curtailment of its 
operations in Pennsylvania and Illinois and officials of the company 
stated : 


This production cutback has been forced by a heavy oversupply of zine in 
the United States market due to an uncontrolled flood of foreign imports. 


And still quoting : 


The company feels that there can be no improvement in the situation and 
that further production curtailments in the zine mining and smelting industry 
are bound to occur unless the Government adopts some means of controlling 
the exploitation of the domestic market by foreign producers. 


I would call your attention to the fact that in a situation such as 
this the miners and their employers are not the only ones who pay the 
penalty, the Federal, State, and local governments also pay a penalty, 
the penalty of dwindling tax payments, while foreign governments 
continue to enjoy the benefits of a thriving industry. 

It seems to me the height of stupidity for a Government even to 
tolerate, let alone encourage, and perpetuate a situation which penal- 
izes every phase of the American economy, labor, local industry, 
local community, the tax income of States and local governments and 
the tax income of the Federal Government, and transfer all of the 
profit to be made out of this American-consumed market to foreign 
labor, the tax income to foreign government, the economy building in 
foreign areas, and the only ones that profit by the thing are a very 
limited number of American producers of foreign ores, and with refer- 
ence to which they pay absolutely no tax to the American Government 
or any American State or any American community. 

I shall now quote at some length from Bulletin 556 of the Bureau of 
Mines on the history of lead and zinc tariffs and prices: 

Tariff —Zine has been subject to an import duty for over 100 years (32, 33). 
The highest rates were in effect from 1930-39, when the duties on slab zine and 
ores and concentrates (zine content) were 1.75 and 1.50 cents per pound, respec- 
tively. In 1939 these tariffs were reduced to 1.40 and 1.20 cents per pound, re- 
spectively. In 1948 a reciprocal trade agreement between Mexico and the 
United States reduced the duty on slab zinc and zine in ore to 50 percent of the 
amount set by the act of 1930, or 0.875 cent per pound on slab and 0.750 cent per 
pound on zine in ore. This agreement was terminated December 31, 1950. 

Following agreements at the Geneva Trade Conference of 1947, import duties 
were established, effective January 1948, as follows: 0.750 cent per pound for 
ore and concentrates (zinc content) and 0.875 cent per pound for blocks, pigs, or 
Slabs. These rates applied equally to all nations with whom the United States 
has most-favored-nation agreements. 

On June 6, 1951, import duties on slab and ore were reduced to 0.7 and 0.6 cent 
per pound, respectively. Owing to the increased United States need for foreign 
zine, import duties were suspended on February 12, 1952, until March 31, 1953, 
or until the end of the emergency, whichever came first. 
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The act stipulated that the rates of June 6, 1951, were to be reimposed if the 
average market price of zinc fell to 18 cents a pound for a calendar month. The 
7, ariff Commission notified the President on July 3, 1952, that the average price of 
slab zinc for June was below 18 cents a pound, and on July 23 the President 
signed the order ending the duty suspension. In effect the general inflation in 
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which the price of zine has participated resulted in an additional lowering of © 


‘the tariff if considered on an ad valorem basis, * * * 


Prices.—Zine prices have fluctuated widely during 1925-53. The average | 


price for Prime Western grade, East St. Louis, was 6.76 cents per pound in 
1925-29 and 5.10 cents in 1935-39, with an intervening low of 2.88 cents in 1982, 
The upswing in prices created by the demands of World War II was halted in 
October 1941 by the Government, which set the controlled price at 7.25. cents 
per pound. In October 1942 the price was established at 8.25 cents per pound, at 
which level it remained until controls were removed in the fall of 1946. Prices 
increased substantially in the postwar period, reaching a high of 17.50 cents in 
December 1948 and averaging 12.53 cents for 1947-50. 

Following the outbreak of war in Korea in June 1950 zine prices advanced 


steadily, attaining a peak of 17.50 cents in September. Ceiling prices were es- 


tablished for zinc on January 26, 1951, at the highest price (for each seller) 
at which sales were made between December 19, 1950, and January 25, 1951. 
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Thus a number of different ceiling prices were maintained. The bulk of zine | 


sales, however, were at 17.50 cents per pound. Prime Western grade, Hast St. 


Louis. This price remained in effect until October 12, 1951, when the Office of | 


Price Stabilization permitted a rise of 2 cents per pound. * * * 


During the Korean war it also became necessary for the National 


Production Authority to limit civilian consumption, as is demon- | 


trated below: 


National Production Authority Order M—15 issued December 1, 1950, limited | 


civilian consumers of zinc and zinc-metal products to an average quarterly con- 
sumption rate not to exceed 80 percent of their quarterly average, as established 


in the 6-month period ended June 30, 1950. The same order specified that in- © 
ventories should not exceed a 45-day supply or a “practicable minimum working | 


inventory,” whichever was less. On June 15, 1951, order M-15 was amended 


to limit quarterly consumption of special high-grade zinc to 70 percent of that | 
used in the basing period, and allowable inventories of zinc and zinc-metal 


products were restricted to 30 days or the “practicable minimum working in- 
ventory,” whichever was less. On June 15, 1951, order M—-15 was amended to 
limit quarterly consumption of special high-grade zinc to 70 percent of that used 
in the basing period, and allowable inventories of zinc and zinc-metal products 
were restricted to 30 days or the “practicable minimum working inventory,” 
whichever was less. 

On July 5 NPA issued a new order, M-9, which placed slab zinc under alloca- 
tion effective August 1. Under this order no dealer or consumer might accept 
delivery of 20 short tons or more of slab zine during any calendar month without 
an allocation authorization. Amendment 1 to this order, effective January 1, 


1952, reduced allowable receipts without allocation authorization from 20 to 10 7 


short tons in any calendar month. 


Several provisions of order M—15 were incorporated in order M-9 as amended | 


March 7, 1952. All NPA restrictions on zine were revoked on June 27, 1952, 
when it was apparent that zinc was not in short supply. * * * 


It is significant that during World War II the pegged price for 


zinc in the United States was considerably higher than the pegged | 


maximum price in effect in Great Britain which set the world price 
for zinc, and it was during this period of time that foreign producers 
sold on the American market thus making it unnecessary during W orld 
War II to impose civilian use restrictions. 

During the Korean war, however, the world price was considerably 
higher than the American ceiling price imposed by the National Pro- 
duction Authority; and, as a result, the flow of foreign zine was away 
from the United States and into world market channels, with resultant 
imposition of restrictions upon civilian use. 
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Mr. Chairman, I urge this committee to report out favorably a tariff 
or import tax bill which will protect the American producers of lead 
and zinc against the flood of foreign imports that has so depressed the 
price that mine after mine in these United States are being forced to 
close down. 


Thank you. 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR WALLACE F. BENNETT, OF UTAH 


Senator Bennerr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
want to express my thinks for the opportunity to appear before you 
today to express my support of this legislation, which, if enacted, 
would serve to prevent the collapse of our domestic lead and zinc 
industry. 

I want to express my appreciation to the members of this committee 
for scheduling these hearings, and I know that I echo the sentiments 
of the lead and zinc miners of the State of Utah when I express that 
gratitude. 

I know you gentlemen are well aware of the depressed economic 
condition of the lead-zinc industry of the United States. In my own 
State of Utah the number of mines in operation has decreased from 
21 in 1947 to 9 in 1955. In 1956 there were 5 major lead-zinc mines 
in operation in the State and 4 of these 5 lost money during that year ; 
2 of the 4 had to close their mines early this year; 1 of them, the Chief 
Consolidated Mining Co., had been producing lead and zine con- 
tinuously since 1909, and the Combined Metals Reduction Co. had been 
in continuous operation for at least 25 years. 

There are some opponents of this measure who would say that these 
closed mines are marginal operations, and at the prices now prevailing 
almost all of our domestic mines have become marginal. In examin- 
ing the reasons for this condition one has but to look at the high stand- 
ard of living enjoyed by the workers in our domestic mining industry, 
with its high wage scale, benefit programs, and working conditions, to 
recognize the reason the domestic producers find themselves with their 
back to the wall. 

Miles Romney, manager of the Utah Mining Association, has sup- 
plied me with figures pertaining to the Utah producers which reflect 
an increase in operating costs since 1947-49, which dramatically illus- 
trates the SEN Since 1947-49 the labor-base rate increased 69 

ercent, timber costs increased 57 percent, steel costs 80 percent, and 

lasting powder increased 48 percent. The freight rate on metals 
shipped from the western area increased 96 percent for lead and 99 
percent for zinc. 

The result of this cost-price squeeze has been shutdowns in our 
domestic mines and an equally startling decrease in mine employment. 
In Utah in 1947 there were 9,000 miners in this industry. By 1956 
the numbers had decreased to 1,732, and they are even less this year. 
The situation has been worsened by a drop in prices from 16 to 14 cents 
for lead in the 16-month period ending in April 1957 and from 1314 
to 10 cents for zinc. 

To add to the difficulties produced by this cost-price pressure is a 
situation in which foreign producers, enjoying the M oebaragai of 
extremely low-wage and fringe-benefit levels, have been able to increase 
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their production and literally flood the world market. Domestic mine 
roduction of lead and zinc has declined over the last 10 years, while 
oreign mine production of zinc has more than doubled and lead pro- 
duction has increased about 75 percent. 
In a memorandum prepared at my request by Robert W. Redwine, 
of the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, the effect of foreign 
lead-zine production is easily traced. The memo states: 


It is significant that during World War II the pegged price for zinc in the 
United States was considerably higher than the pegged maximum price in effect 
in Great Britain which set the world price for zinc, and it was during this period 
of time that foreign producers sold on the American market, making it unneces- 
sary during World War II to impose restrictions on civilian consumption. 

During the Korean war, however, the world price was considerably higher 
than the American ceiling price imposed by the National Production Authority ; 
and as a result, the flow of foreign zinc was away from the United States and 
into world market channels, making it necessary to impose restrictions on 
civilian use in the United States. 

The following figures graphically depict the reason for foreign produced zinc 
flowing into the United States during World War II and away from the United 
States during the Korean conflict: 

During the period 1941-46, by Government edict, the price in the United 
States was 7.25 cents per pound part of the time and 8.25 cents per pound 
during the remainder of the period. During this same period of time, the 
world price—that is the London price by action of the British Government—was 
3.6 cents per pound, 1941-44 inclusive; 4 cents per pound during 1945 and 
6 cents per pound during 1946. 

These price levels, of course, made it much more advantageous to the foreign 
producers to dump their material on the American market rather than sell it at 
a much lower price on the world market. 

During the Korean conflict—that is 1950-52—the situation was reversed. 
In 1950 the London or world price averaged 14.902 cents per pound while the 
American average price (taking into consideration the period before and during 
the time prices were pegged) was 13.866 cents per pound or a differential of 
1.036 cents per pound in favor of importations away from the United States 
to the world market. 

In 1951 the average world market price was 21.477 cents per pound and the 
American average price was 18 cents per pound or a differential of 3.477 cents 
per pound in favor of importations away from the United States to the world 
market. 

In 1952 the world price was 17.552 cents per pound and the American average 
price was 16.215 per pound or a differential of 1.337 cents per pound in favor 
of importations away from the United States to the world market. 

It was during this period of time when the world price was substantially 
higher than the American market price that the Government of the United 
States found it necessary to impose restrictions on the civilian consumption of 
zinc so as to have enough for weapons of defense. 


I think the members of this committee know how very well the 
lead-zinc industry has responded to the demands placed upon it during 
the periods this country was at war. The industry increased its pro- 
duction tremendously at the request of the Government and although 
price limitations were set, the industry continued to supply in con- 
siderable measure the needs of our war economy. There have been 
certain stopgap measures invoked after the war to prevent the collapse 
of our domestic industry and, while these measures were helpful, they 
have not been able to provide a basis for the lead and zinc industry’s 
continued survival and development. : 

I think the proposed excise taxes on lead and zine are necessary to 
cure this crippled industry. I think the provisions of the proposal you 
are studying are positive steps in effecting its recovery. For the 
future safety and defense of this Nation, and its economy, an answer 
must be found. 
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I have every confidence in this committee. Sitting as I do in its 
counterpart in the Senate I have had every opportunity to observe 
both your fairness and your competency. I urge that you report out 
a measure that will keep this vital industry on its feet and give it a 
chance to continue to serve the needs of our country. 

Thank you for your kindness in permitting me to testify. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, OF OKLAHOMA 


Senator Monronry. Mr. Chairman and members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, I want to call your attention to the problems of the 
tristate zinc- and lead-mining district in Missouri, Kansas, and Okla- 
homa, which metallurgists have long described as one of the great 
mining districts of the world. 

From 1850 through last year, the tristate output of recoverable 
lead totaled 2,791,092 tons, and of recoverable zinc, 11,531,421 tons, 
with a total value of $2,017,962,345. Oklahoma’s part of this total 
from her mine production in the area was $958,998,113, nearly $1 
billion. I am attaching to my statement charts of both tristate and 
Oklahoma production through the years. I think this will suffice 
to convince the members of the committee of my very natural inter- 
est in the proposal for a sliding-scale excise tax now before you, which, 
I believe, would improve the present low prices of lead and zinc. The 
fact that the bottom has fallen out of the zinc-lead price situation, 
largely due to foreign imports, has brought grief to our mining area, 
as well as to those in other States. 

Today, in contrast, Oklahoma is faced with a complete shutdown of 
its lead- and zinc-mining industry. Officials of the Eagle-Picher Co., 
our largest producer, tell me that, last night, all its milling and min- 
ing operations were shut down temporarily because they cannot oper- 
ate at current prices. They also shut down temporarily for several 
weeks in April and May. 

Here’s what a temporary Eagle-Picher shutdown means to the 
northeastern corner of my State. Jobs stop for 600 workers employed 
by the company, many of them miners at $100 a week. 'Two-hundred- 
odd others associated with the mining and milling industry already 
had lost out since April, and 200 more are affected by last night’s 
shutdown. At least 200 other workers in the rail and trucking indus- 
tries moving ore will be out of work. Total, over 1,000. It is as if 
the lifeblood of Picher, Okla., were frozen. In nearby Miami, a 
larger city, the chamber of commerce has estimated that sales fall off 
20 percent when the mines close down. 

Before the Eagle-Picher shutdown, American Zine had suspended 
operation and most independent mine operators had quit. In April, 
there were 31 independents using the Picher mill. Only two still were 
delivering ore when the mill closed. 

At present, Eagle-Picher is still pumping out thousands of gallons of 
water per minute from the connected underground workings which 
honeycomb an area 12 miles long and 3 or 4 miles wide, extending 
into Kansas. Independent miners share the cost in order to be in- 
cluded in this amazing pumping system, which is necessary to keep 
the mines unwatered, with roofs and pillars maintained in a safe con- 
dition, in order to enable mining to be done in any part. Eighty miles 
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of chat-surfaced highway in this underground area until recently have 
been traversed by 20-ton trucks. 

Should the present 10-cent zinc price be unrelieved we stand to lose 25 
million tons of zinc ore in known reserves, because, if pumping is 
ever discontinued, the area will be inaccessible. 

Company officials have stated that they cannot continue pumping 
the underground labyrinth indefinitely. The economics of the case 
were stated 10 years ago in Bureau of Mines Information Circular 
I. C. 7383, November 1956, page 4, as follows: 


Should the price of concentrates decline to a point where many lower grade 
mines would have to suspend operations, the shifting of the entire maintenance 
and pumping expense onto the remaining higher grade mines would increase 
substantially the cost of production, possibly to a level that will progressively 
close the whole area. Should the pumping stop, the mines will fill with water 
and cave in. 

Such flooding is very final. And the 25 million tons of zinc we 
stand to lose might be vital, not just to the economic well-being of our 
State, and thus the Nation, but to the security of the Nation should 
the national defense require it at some future date. 

I am sure that mining experts of both the Bureau of Mines and of 
the lead and zinc industry can advise you better than I on just why 
the present low prices of zinc and lead have created such havoc in our 
domestic industry and why the ratio of foreign imports to domestic 
production of lead and zine has been just reversed since 1951, when 
we produced more in the United States by a considerable percent 
than we bought from other countries. 

I am sure that Government witnesses and economists can better 
explain to you the status of our stockpiling program and our barter 
program and their effects on what is happening to the world price. 

Certainly the maintenance of our domestic industry is our only 
eventual defense against exorbitant high prices. A part of our great- 
ness in industry has been the fact that we had a reliable supply of 
available metals which could be used at prices subjett to our own 
domestic supply and demand. If we must rely on foreign sources of 
these basic metals, we will risk foreign supplies and demands without 
any domestic production to relieve the distress of periodic higher 
prices. We will be powerless to expand the supply once our own 
sources have been allowed to disintegrate through long periods of 
shutdowns. 

A modern, going, concern with well-paid American miners is vital 
to supplying our own ever-growing needs. I’m told that in our Okla- 
homa mining area, operation at the present peril points for lead and 
zinc would not have been possible had it not been for mechanization 
and modernization. 

I urge your favorable consideration of proposed legislation which 
would limit foreign imports when prices were below the peril point 
but permit them without tariff when prices are above the danger 
mark. This legislation would not keep out imports. As long as the 
price is good imports can come in with complete freedom. 
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Mine production of recoverable zinc and lead in the tri-State district and the 
United States and percentage of United States production contributed by the 
tri-State district, in terms of recovered metals, 1907-56 


Year 
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Tri-State district, 
short tons 








Zine Lead Zine 
135, 824 31, 524 253, 017 
125, 537 31, 582 234, 064 
148, 990 35, 145 302, 373 
148, 803 34, 121 324, 444 
137, 633 35, 745 331, 515 
152, 465 35, 197 385, 621 
146, 474 36, 468 413, 824 
131, 085 32, 476 415, 774 
164, 544 34, 351 588, 060 
196, 596 44, 315 703, 169 
238, 768 57,815 713, 556 
247, 516 74, 609 636, 091 
257, 514 69, 861 548, 846 
305, 290 84, 317 587, 524 
169, 211 61, 581 256, 640 
282, 078 87, 771 472, 032 
361, 655 86, 787 610, 699 
7, 449 92, 110 637, 977 
416, 943 105, 372 710, 847 
23, 800 102, 117 774, 563 
330, 530 81, 686 718, 541 
297, 020 70, 086 695, 170 
309, 436 74, 143 724, 478 
216, 961 36, 972 595, 425 
119, 168 21, 463 410, 318 
90, 660 18, 131 285, 231 
37, 954 25, 137 384, 280 
2 2 438, 726 


517, 903 
575, 574 
626, 362 
516, 793 
583, 807 
665, 068 





749, 125 

748, 025 

744, 196 

718, 642 

614, 358 

139, 038 | 23, 363 | 574, 833 
109, 338 24, 239 | 637, 608 
84, 839 26, 901 | 629, 977 

78, 628 30, 883 593, 203 

80, 558 31, 157 623, 375 

91, 553 26, 906 681, 189 

90, 512 27, 356 666, 001 

55, 729 13, 273 547, 430 

64, 322 18, 314 473, 471 

69, 696 19, 679 514, 671 
57, 800 19, 900 | 537, 643 











United States, 
short tons 


Lead 


364, 715 
330, 237 
385, 113 
382, 692 
426, 585 
442, 126 
483, 113 
504, 769 
542, 098 
601, 392 
628, 464 
562, 402 
429, 589 
496, 814 
414, 491 
477, 633 
§47, 217 
596, 068 
684, 439 
683, 917 
665, 489 
632, 977 
554, 331 
558, 313 
4/4, 622 
292, 968 
272, 677 
287, 339 
331, 103 
372, 919 
464, 892 
369, 726 
413, 979 

57, 392 
461, 426 
496, 239 
453, 313 





335, 475 
384, 221 
390, 476 
409, 908 
430, 827 
388, 164 
390, 162 
342, 644 
325, 419 
338, 025 
348, 329 


Tri-State district per- 
centage of United 
States production 


Zine Lead 
53.7 8.6 
53.6 9.6 
49.3 9.1 
45.9 8.9 
41.5 8.4 
39.5 8.0 
35. 4 7.5 
31.5 6.4 
28.0 6.3 
27.9 7.4 
33. 5 9.2 
38.9 13.3 
46.9 16.3 
52.0 17.0 
65.9 14.9 
59.8 18.4 
59.2 15.9 
60.7 15.5 
58.6 15.4 
54.7 14.9 
46.0 12.3 
42.7 lL.1 
42.7 11.3 
36.4 6.6 
29.0 6.3 
31.8 6.2 
35.7 9.2 
34.9 8.5 
36.9 10.5 
39.4 10.4 
37.8 10.8 
38.0 10.7 
38.4 10.7 
34.9 7.7 
34.6 8.9 
31.0 6.9 
26.9 7.7 
26.5 6.7 
22.7 6.1 
40.3 10.5 
24.2 7.0 
17.1 6.3 
13.6 6.9 
13.3 7.5 
12.9 7.2 
13.4 6.9 
13.6 7.0 
10. 2 3.9 
13.6 5.6 
13. 5 5.8 
10.8 5.7 
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Mine production of lead and zinc in northeastern Oklahoma (Ottawa County), 
1891-1945 * 








Recoverable metal 























Old tail- 
Crude ore ings 
Year treated, treated, Lead Zine 
short tons | short tons ______| Total value 
Short tons | Value Short tons Value 
3924 $75, 768 3153 $15, 300 $91, 068 
112 9, 789 317 32, 841 42, 630 
422 40, 174 1, 354 159, 772 199, 946 
498 56, 374 1, 624 201, 051 257, 425 
521 55, 226 1, 657 195, 526 250, 752 
1, 745 146, 580 4, 529 425, 726 572, 306 
3, 358 288, 788 7, 758 837, 864 1, 126, 652 
2, 830 249, 040 6, 328 683, 424 932, 464 
2, 451 220, 590 5, 079 579, 006 799, 596 
3, 320 298, 800 5, 659 780, 942 1, 079, 742 
6, 103 537, 064 11, 664 1, 306, 368 1, 843, 432 
7, 405 577, 590 13, 992 1, 427, 184 2, 004, 774 
7, 160 673, 040 14, 251 3, 534, 248 4, 207, 288 
11, 873 1, 638, 474 28, 621 7, 670, 428 9, 308, 902 
25, 831 4, 442, 932 85, 789 17, 500, 956 21, 943, 888 
54,975 | 7, 806, 450 161, 401 29, 374, 982 37, 181, 482 
52, 795 5, 596, 270 178, 410 26, 047, 860 31, 644, 130 
64, 086 | 10, 253, 760 219, 727 35, 595, 774 45, 849, 534 
41, 552 3, 739, 680 121, 372 12, 137, 200 15, 876, 880 
62, 856 6, 914, 160 209, 682 23, 903, 748 30, 817, 908 
66, 904 9, 366, 560 242, 421 32, 969, 256 42, 335, 816 
71, 358 | 11, 417, 280 269, 137 34, 987, 810 46, 405, 990 
79, 946 | 13,910, A04 283, 371 43, 072, 392 56, 982, 996 
4 960, 609 69, 704 | 11, 152, 640 272, 567 40, 885, 050 52, 037, 690 
2, 733, 300 51, 680 6, 511, 689 206, 611 26, 446, 208 32, 957, 888 
2, 500, 300 43,687 | 5,067, 692 180, 252 21, 990, 744 27, 058, 436 
2, 916, 200 46,513 | 5, 860, 638 192, 042 25, 349, 544 31, 210, 182 
3, 095, 000 23,052 | 2,305, 200 134, 153 13, 070, 688 15, 374, 888 
1, 620, 800 13, 210 977, £40 78, 132 5, 938, 032 6, 915, 572 
325, 500 10, 634 638, 040 63, 437 3, 806, 220 4, 444, 260 
1, 433, 990 18,038 | 1,334, $12 91, 965 7, 649, 460 8, 984, 272 
3, 377, 900 16, 747 1, 239, 278 107, 772 9, 268, 392 10, 597, 670 
4, 490, 100 23,495 | 1,872, 400 129,763 | 11,419, 144 18, 291, 544 
6, 132, 600 25,427 | 2,339, 284 | 129, 175 12, 917, 500 15, 256, 784 
6, 644, 490 29,840 | 3 521,120 135, 696 17, 640, 480 21. 161, 600 
4, 249, 000 21,004 | 1,932, 368 112, 924 | 10, 840, 704 | 12, 773, 072 
5, 337, 090 27, 720 2, 655, 680 140, 379 14, 599, 416 | 17, 205, 096 
7, O55, 000 21,247 | 2,124,000 162, 935 29, 529, 810 | 22, 653, S10 
9, 015, 968 25,021 | 2, 852,394 166, 602 24, 999, 300 | 27, 842, 694 
7, 7R5, 938 22,806 | 3,056, 004 146, 510 27, 250, 860 30, 306, 864 
4,779,198 | 8, 880, 7: 19, 733 2, 959, 950 114, 089 24, 641, 280 27, 691, 230 
3a -| 3,890,257 | 9, 721.473 13,944 | 2,221,040 91, 449 20, $50, 372 23, 081, 412 
1945..........] 3, 266.151 | 8, 919, 155 12,664 | 2,178, 208 | 69, 300 15, 939, 000 18, 117, 208 
Total... (5) 97,194,918 | 1,195,094 |141, 074, 961 | 4,601,140 | 629, 462, 842 770, 537, 823 
| 











1 Includes high-grade ore sold without milling and small quantities of carbonate and silicate in some 
years. 

2 Figures not available. 

3 Figures represent actual metal content of concentrates before deduction for smelting losses. 

4 Data not available on retreatment of old tailings in Oklahoma prior to 1926. 

§ Total 1891-1945 not available; the total for the period 1907 to 1945, inclusive, is 147,383,920. 
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Mine production of lead and zinc in Oklahoma 


Recoverable metal 









































Lead Zine Total value 
Short tons Value Short tons Value 

| 
Total 1891-1945_-. . ae 1, 105, 094 | $141, 074, 961 4, 601, 140 | $629, 462, 862 $770, 537, 823 
1946. 5 rae 13, 697 2, 985, 946 69, 552 16, 970, 688 19, 956, 634 
1947. cahvabedess eanskbtacal 14, 289 4, 115, 232 51, 062 12, 357, 004 16, 472, 236 
1948. _ aides a 16, 918 6, 056, 644 43, 821 11, 656, 386 17, 713, 030 
1949. a ; i 19, 858 | 6, 275, 128 44, 033 10, 920, 184 17, 195, 312 
1950. _ _- d é Lcd ee 20, 724 5, 595, 480 46, 739 13, 273, 876 18, 869, 356 
PSE e re ee oGasts 16, 575 5, 734, 950 53, 450 19, 455, 800 25, 190, 750 
c niewes ie } 15, 137 4, 874, 114 54, 916 18, 232, 112 23, 106, 226 
1963 1. _.. nied J 9, 304 2, 437, 648 33, 413 7, 684, 990 10, 122, 638 
Rs acnpndes “4 ata 14, 204 3, 891, 896 43, 171 9, 324, 936 13, 216, 832 
1955. _ - af 14, 126 | 4, 215, 198 41, 543 10, 219, 578 14, 434, 776 
1956 (preliminary) - " 12, 800 4, 096, 000 29, 950 8, 086, 500 | 12, 182, 500 

ee eee | (_———____—_—. 
Samet kd. csi. wid 1, 272, 726 191, 353, 197 5, 112, 790 767, 644, 916 958, 998, 113 





1 1 1953 low produstion set by strike of Eagle- Picher union . been, June-December, 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD, OF MONTANA 


Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of 
appearing here this morning in behalf of legislation now pending 
before Congress which, if enacted, would protect the domestic lead and 
zinc industries of our Nation from economic chaos, 

My deep concern over the situation in the lead and zinc industries 
prompts me to make this statement today; a statement concurred in 
by the entire Montana delegation: the distinguished senior Senator, 
Mr. Murray, and our two able colleagues in the House, Congressmen 
Lee, Metcalf and LeRoy Anderson. Incidentally, may I say that both 
Senator Murray and I have packed a bucket in the Butte mines and 
we know what happens when these mines go down. 

It is quite obvious to me that if the domestic lead and zinc industries 
are not to face extince tion Congress is going to have to take action, as 
the administration has indicated its unw illingness todo so. I want to 
express my keen disappointment in the administration’s long-range 
minerals program, as recently unveiled by the Secretary of the Interior, 
insofar as it affects import duties on lead and zine. 

I need not remind this committee that 4 years ago—on July 29, 
1953—you passed a resolution directing the Tariff Commission to make 
a comprehensive investigation of the lead and zine industries under 
provisions of section 332 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 

That investigation was made and concurrently the Tariff Commis- 
sion also conducted an escape-clause investigation under section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951. 

At the conclusion of its investigations the Tariff Commission 
unanimously recommended the maximum permissible tariff increases 
on certain lead and zinc items of import, and increases of a lesser 
degree on other items. 
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The President did not follow the recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission and instead ordered stockpile acquisition of lead and 
zinc ores and concentrates through direct purchase and through barter 
deals as a means of raising the prices received by domestic pr oducers to 
a level which would allow them to keep their mines open. 

Partially as a result of these stockpiling and barter programs the 
price of zinc rose from a low of 914 cents per pound early in 1954 
toa high of 13.5 cents per pound on January 7, 1957. During the same 
period the price of lead rose from 121% cents per pound to 161% cents 
per pound. 

In April of this year the Government announced a decision to sus- 
pend the lead and zinc barter program pending an administrative 
review of the entire barter operations. As a result, by early May the 
price bottom literally fell out from under lead and zinc. Today the 
domestic price of zinc is again at a distressed level of 10 cents a pound 
(or approximately the price that was in effect when the Tariff Com- 
mission recommended increases in the tariff), and the domestic price 
of lead today is 14 cents a pound (or only a little above the price at 
the time the Tariff Commission made its recommendations on lead 
and zinc). London or world market prices are even lower. 

This country’s Jead and zinc industries are in dire straits. Let us 
take a minute to look at the reasons for this. World production of zine 
is up 56 percent since 1950, as against the increase in domestic con- 
sumption approximating 10 percent; and parenthetically it should be 
stated that the United States consumes approximately one-third of 
the world’s production of lead and zine. 

Domestic production of lead and zinc has not kept pace with in- 
creased world production. In the instance of lead world production 
has increased 45 percent since 1950, domestic production has gone 
up only 10 percent, and in the case ‘of zinc world production is up 
56 percent, while domestic production is down 15 percent. The 
United States is simply being flooded with foreign imports of both 
of these metals. 

The impact of these imports in recent months on the economy of 
the lead- and zinc-producing areas of our Nation has been serious. 
In Montana, one of the large zinc-producing States, the number of 
miners engaged in bringing zinc out of the ground had dropped some 
1,800 men in the last 90 days. 

The same is true in all other lead- and zine-producing areas of 
the Nation. On July 15 the American Metal Market reported, and 
I quote: 

The New Jersey Zine Co. has announced curtailment of slab zine production 
at its smelters in Palmerton, Pa., and Depue, Ill. The cutback at both plants 
amounts to a total of 2,500 tons per month. 

Other companies also have cut back drastically. 

And, still quoting: 

Officials of the company stated that this production cutback has been forced 
by a heavy oversupply of zinc in the United States market due to an uncon- 


trolled flood of foreign imports. These excessive imports have driven the price 
from 13.5 cents to 10 cents per pound within the past 60 days. 


And, still quoting: 


The company feels that there can be no improvement in the situation and 
that further production curtailment in the zinc mining and smelting industry 
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are bound to occur unless the Government adopts some means of controlling 
the exploitation of the domestic market by foreign producers. 

A declining market for zinc concentrates and a resultant sharp drop in prices 
has resulted in curtailment of zinc mining and processing operations by United 
States Steel’s Tennessee Coal and Iron division at its Jefferson City, Tenn., 
zinc mines and works. 

Only yesterday, the press announced the Eagle-Picher Co. has sus- 
pended its lead-zinc-mining agency in the tristate area of Oklahoma, 
Missouri, Kansas, thtowing 1,100 men out of work and the officials 
of the company said the shutdown was due to the distressed market 
conditions for the 2 minerals, 

Mr. Chairman, this is a report on the situation faced by only one 
large company and I am sure that all of the other lead and zine 
companies, large and small, are faced with a similar problem. An 
additional production curtailment in the lead and zine industry is 
inevitable unless something is done to control the exploitation of 
the domestic market by foreign producers. 

This is an extremely serious economic problem in our State and 
the Montana delegation is taking this opportunity to strongly urge 
that this committee and its counterpart, the House Ways and Means 
Committee, take steps to meet the situation with adequate legislation 
so as to end the economic chaos existing in the lead and zine industries. 

We would urge you further to carefully consider the question of 
whether the peril points and import duties established in the bills 
before you are realistic and also to consider whether this problem 
can best be met by increasing present tariffs or imposing import duties 
or establishing import quotas, or a combination of the three. We 
have to think of our own mines and fabricators and they should be 
given every protection and security. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to also call the committee’s attention 
to the fact that this Nation’s great copper-producing capacity also 
is beginning to feel the pinch of declining prices brought on by heavy 
foreign imports. 

The day is rapidly approaching when the Congress must face up 
to the fact that the present peril point of 24 cents per pound for 
copper for tariff considerations must be raised by a minimum of 4 
to 6 cents a pound. This is necessary if stability is to be maintained 
in the mining areas of this country. 

Let us not forget that our economy is a metals economy. Our 
industrial life is based upon and is dependent upon a plentiful supply 
of the raw materials demanded by our metals economy in times of 
peace and war. The best insurance and assurance for such a plentiful 
supply is keeping intact or increasing our domestic minerals produc- 
tion, thus insuring an adequate economic and mobilization base. 

I fully realize that the House must act first on this legislation but 
I do hope that action can be taken expeditiously in both Houses of 
Congress prior to adjournment. The economic plight of the minerals 
industry demands immediate action. 

May I point out this is not an area problem but a national one; 
it is not confined to the Western States but to others such as New 
York, Tennessee, Oklahoma, Missouri, and there are fabricating plants 
stretched all over the expanse of this Nation. 

In conclusion, I want to thank the distinguished chairman and 
members of the committee for the opportunity of expressing the views 
of the Montana delegation on this vital issue. 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR ALAN BIBLE, OF NEVADA 


Senator Birnie. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, it is 
indeed a pleasure for me to appear here before you today, on a matter 
I feel vital to the welfare of our entire Nation. I speak, as you know, 
of the critical condition of the metal-mining industry of our country. 
For the past several years our markets have been flooded with cheap 
metals and minerals produced in foreign countries with low-paid 
labor. Our mines, working under the conditions we consider as stand- 
ard for today, cannot compete in today’s markets with this low-cost 
ore from foreign sources. As a result, domestic mine after mine has 
curtailed their production or closed entirely, with the resulting effect 
on smelters, refineries, and suppliers throughout the country. The 
closings have begun to snowball, and unless something is done our 
metal-mining industry will, for all intents and purposes, be a thing 
of the past. The mining industry is on its deathbed, and something 
must be done to revive it. 

As you know, I come from a mining State and am interested in the 
welfare of mining as it affects this whole country, as well as in Nevada. 
The three major Tead-zine producing areas of my State are practically 
out of business because of foreign competition. This condition is not 
isolated to my State alone, but is nationwide, throughout the industry. 

Many plans have been put forward in the past to aid the various 
segments of the mining industry. The majority of the proposals had 
to do with subsidy payments of some sort. Not only were these plans 
unpopular, but in many cases, because of the regulations surrounding 
them, unworkable. In any event, they were only stopgap measures 
and did not provide what the mining industry wants and needs. 

The domestic mining industry needs a dependable long-range plan 
on which they can base their exploratory, development, and produc- 
tion plans. Most of the big mines today were developed by the ex- 
penditure of hundreds of thousands of dollars. Oftentimes it is neces- 
sary to invest millions before 1 pound of commercial ore can be 
produced. 

It is necessary to the preservation of the mining industry and the 
domestic source of raw materials for defense purposes that some plan 
be put into effect immediately, or else our mining industry is through. 
If something is not done to aid the lead-zinc industry this session I am 
afraid that the same thing will happen to it as has happened to the 
tungsten industry. You will remember that Congress did not think it 
necessary that funds be provided to continue the tungsten-purchase 
program. As a result, the tungsten industry, as far as my State, 
Nevada, and as far as the entire Nation is concerned, is dead and prac- 
tically buried. 

I am afraid that if something isn’t done this session to aid the lead- 
zinc industry the mines producing these necessary metals will be 
forced to close, as did the tungsten mines. Next year will be too late; 
it must be done as soon as possible. A closed mine is a dead one, and 
it takes years and huge sums of money to put it back on a producing 
basis. 

The long-range mineral plan, as proposed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, with the approval of the administration, is the basis of the 
legislation you are considering today. To say that the long-range 
plan as presented is satisfactory would be in error. I think it is almost 
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unanimously agreed by those who have an interest in the future of 
mining that it is inadequate in many respects. The plan was not a 
plan for the entire industry. It considered only the welfare of the 
Jead-zine industry and did not take into consideration the protection 
of the producers of other strategic and critical minerals and metals 
so necessary to our economy. 

The plan did, and this is a point I want to emphasize, take the first 
step in a long time in the right direction. It has long been agreed by 
industry and Government experts that the only workable long-range 
plan must embody some method to protect domestic industry from 
foreign producers. Whether the method to be used be import quotas, 
tariffs, or a form of import taxes was immaterial as long as it pro- 
vided the needed protection. 

The plan as presented by the Department of the Interior, with the 
consent of the administration, recommended that certain excise taxes 
be placed on the importation of lead and zinc. At the hearings of the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, at which the plan was 
presented on June 4 of this year, Secretary Seaton was asked if the 
State Department had agreed to the basis of the proposal. He an- 
swered in the affirmative, not once but several times, and said when 
asked directly, that the Secretary of State himself, as well as his 
assistants, were in agreement with the plan. Since that time, the 
State Department has, by its official report, approved the present bill. 

Gentlemen, I don’t have to tell you that this 1s the first time in many 
lean years that the State Department has conceded that our domestic 
mining industry, one of the most important segments of our economy, 
not only might need, but deserves a little consideration over foreign 
producers. This I feel is a real step forward, and one that might 
prove to be the turning point in curing the ills that have weakened this 
vital industry for so long. 

One thing should be pointed out. While the consumption of lead 
and zinc in the United States has nearly doubled in the last decade, the 
production from United States mines has dropped proportionately, 
and the importation from foreign sources has increased by tremendous 
tonnages. 

Prior to World War I, zinc consumption averaged less than 500,000 
tons. Consumption in 1956 is estimated by the Bureau of Mines at 
988,000 tons. More than 40 percent of zinc consumed is used in gal- 
vanizing steel products, and a like amount is consumed in diecastings 
which are so important to the automobile and other durable goods 
industries. 

Consumption of lead in the United States has grown in a like man- 
ner. From an annual average of 612,000 tons in the late thirties, the 
use of lead has increased to 1,250,000 tons. 

From 1946 to 1955, the world production of lead increased 45 per- 
cent while domestic production increased only 10 percent. At the 
present time, foreign producers are shipping 28 percent more lead into 
this country than the total production of the United States producers. 

During the same period, the world production of zinc has increased 
56 percent, while United States production has declined 15 percent. 
At the present time, imports of zinc are 43 percent in excess of the 
total United States production. The production from domestic sources 
has not dropped because of the lack of ore bodies or because of a lack 
of market. It has dropped because domestic mines cannot compete 
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with ores produced by low-paid foreign labor, under conditions we 
would not allow to exist in the United States. 

I understand that members of industry are furnishing charts which 
not only show the figures I have quoted, but others in addition, that 
point out the need for such legislation. 

I would also like to tell the committee, the copper industry is con- 
fronted with the same problem today as is the lead-zine industry. 
The domestic market is being flooded with foreign-produced copper, 
and the world price is dropping lower and lower. The peril point for 
copper was set at 24 cents several years ago, and in the interim period, 
domestic costs of labor, machinery, equipment, and production have 
risen by leaps and bounds. ‘The peril point of 24 cents is no longer 
sufficient to protect domestic producers, and as a result, many domestic 
mines have been forced to either close or curtail their production with 
the world copper price at 28 to 29 cents. Industry experts say it is 
necessary to raise the peril point to 28 or 30 cents to give the domestic 
industry the protection it needs and deserves. 

Gentlemen, I cannot urge too strongly that favorable consideration 
be given to legislation designed to aid the mining industry. Congress 
has for years been recognizing the plight of the domestic industry, 
but aside from stopgap measures, has done little to get to the root 
of the problem. The problem is "simply adequate protection from 
foreign imports. A way has been pointed out by the Department of 
the Interior, with concurrence of the administration. Let’s take that 
way; it’s at least a step in the right direction. But most important, 
if we approve the plan, let’s do it now. If we wait until next year— 
approval, I feel, will be little more than an empty gesture. 

I know that there are many witnesses who wish to make their views 
heard here today. I want to take this opportunity to thank you for 
the privilege of appearing before you. If any of you have any ques- 
tions, I will be most happy to try and answer them. 
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United States lead production and imports 


[In thousands of short tons] 


United States Ratio of 


production Imports imports to 
produetion 
Percent 
DEMOS WVUIONGs 6 ons coscdwegeencccce secede agent ness aa deine 390. 2 336. 0 86.1 
TE Sh 3 ews bib 6b 0s 868 656 p pe edapawduchbewosdbepnsebecun~ 348. 3 479.3 137.6 
I ais hn cre Dgacinaemietivacn dogma nats 121.8 170.3 139.8 


United States zinc production and imports 


[In thousands of short tons] 


United States Ratio of 
production Imports imports to 
production 
Percent 
PMN ae anne doer se Sake aman snnaenadien otmeaeaaete 611.8 381.4 62.3 
WB na eb ass caccathsiacdstesl. sic couccct GB Geib Se wished 537.6 770.8 143. 4 
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Employees* (as of May 1957) 


Total: metal, iNeed cha Sibitn masa eabbhil owns saalgtabiele 112, 200 
SED SN ricer cher cnenedewcid gona mpvieseggpanactehtente mace te aneldde eae tenant 17, 300 
Botel 'GénodP wu. JO i UL BUS ee 33, 500 


1 Not including smelting and refining workers. 
Source: Bureau of Mines, 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR GORDON ALLOTT, OF COLORADO 


Senator Atrorr. Mr. Chairman, a critical situation has developed 
in the lead and zine industries largely due to worldwide surpluses of 
these two metals. The administration, in recognition of this rapidly 
developing crisis, has taken various constructive steps to avert it. It 
has cooperated with industrial and worker groups in an effort to find 
a solution. 

It is well recognized that the Eisenhower administration has at- 
tempted to encourage foreign markets and promote foreign trade. To 
stabilize the domestic market on lead and zinc, the administration has 
at various times stepped up the procurement of these metals for stock- 
piling purposes and has, on occasion, resorted to barter, exchanging 
perishable surplus agricultural products for nonperishable minerals 
for our national security and safety. 

Secretary of Interior Fred Seaton has pointed out only recently 
before the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, of which 
I am a member, the importance of the domestic minerals industries of 
the United States. These industries employ people in every State of 
the Union. According to the Department of Commerce the extraction 
of minerals and their processing into salable products accounted for 
7 percent of our national income. The administration believes that the 
Federal Government has a proper role to play in keeping this impor- 
tant group of American industries healthy and strong. I subscribe to 
this philosophy of government. 
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I have made a personal tour of many of the mining camps of Colo- 
rado where mining is an all-important industry and I have seen the 
— deterioration which has been taking place, largely due to the 

act that foreign producers have been encroaching upon the American 
market and depriving American producers of their just share. I 
have advocated action at various times and in my investigations I 
have found that, by and large, the mining industry prefers a sliding 
scale excise tax to any other solution. It is the only solution I know 
of that would not require tremendous Government expenditures. 

I believe the Congress can, with administration approval, enact 
legislation with these objectives in view, prior to adjournment and it 
is of the utmost importance that action be taken promptly. 

The plan submitted by the administration would substitute for the 
present tariffs applicable to lead and zinc items, sliding scale import 
excise taxes which would become effective when prices declined to 
levels that would threaten, and are threatening serious injury to do- 
mestic producers. The administration plan would suspend such excise 
taxes when prices return to and remain firm at levels sufficiently high 
to prevent economic distress to the domestic industries. 

The proposed excise taxes applicable to each of the commodities 
would be imposed in three stages; namely : 

1. For lead metal (as distingushed from ores, concentrates, and 
other forms of unmanufactured lead), if the average price during a 
3-month period is: 17 cents or above, the excise tax would be sus- 
pended; 16 cents to 17 cents, the excise tax would be 1 cent; 15 cents 
to 16 cents, the excise tax would be 2 cents; below 15 cents, the excise 
tax would be 3 cents. 


2. For zinc metal (as distinguished from ores, concentrates, and 
other forms of unmanufactured zinc), if the average price during 
a 3-month period is: 1414 cents or above, the excise tax would be 
suspended ; 131% cents to 1414 cents, the excise tax would be one-half 
cent; 1214 cents to 1314 cents, the excise tax would be 11% cents. 
Below 121% cents, the excise tax would be 2 cents. 

Under the administration plan, this ran of the appro- 

y. 


priate excise taxes would be made quarter Determination of the 
average prices for lead and zinc which would form a basis for 
the taxes to be imposed in any particular quarter would be made 
by the Tariff Commission at the end of the second month of the 
preceding quarter, based upon prices during the preceding 3 cal- 
endar months, for common lead in the New York City market and for 
slab zinc in the East Saint Louis, Ill., market. 

This program of the administration, while most commendable 
and undoubtedly a step in the right direction, should be strengthened, 
I believe, in the following particulars: I propose that the import 
excise tax schedule be as follows: 

Pig lead: 1714 cents and over, no tax; 16 cents and under 17 cents, 
3 cents tax; 15 cents and under 16 cents, additional 1 cent; 14 cents 
and under 15 cents, additional 1 cent. 

Slab zinc: 14.5 cents and over, no tax; 13.5 cents and under 14.5 
cents, 3 cents tax; 12.5 cents tax and under 13.5 cents, additional 1 
cent: 11.5 cents and under 12.5 cents, additional 1 cent. 

Imported ores and concentrates be subject to the above schedule 
on the basis of the ratio (percentagewise) between ores and concen- 
trates versus metal as set forth in the administration’s proposal. 
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It would also be my suggestion to the committee that changes be 
made in the administration’s proposal to shorten the period of de- 
termination to eliminate the same lag which might do irreparable 
damage unless its executive operation could be more or less im- 
mediate. 

In advocating the above proposals, I believe that fair treatment 
is being extended to the foreign producer and the domestic producer 
alike. It is well recognized that the domestic producer has much 
higher costs. These costs exist in the form of higher-wage scales, 
higher freight rates and various types of transportation costs, higher 
electric power bills, higher supply bills, more costly procedures largely 
involved by the imposition of Government rules and regulations, and 
the benefits received by the workers in the United States are much 
better than those received abroad, thus necessitating deductions for 
these expenditures out of ore production. The American producer 
pays local and Federal taxes; he contributes to the welfare of the 
community; he is taxed to cary out not only local and national pro- 
grams but foreign-aid programs as well and it has been said with 
utmost fairness that he has been taxed to help put himself out 
of business. 

Colorado, as well as practically all of the Mountain States and 
a great many of the Eastern and Southern States, is vitally inter- 
ested in the passage of this legislation. Colorado recently ranked 
third among the Western States in the production of zinc—some 
41,000 short tons being produced with a gross valuation of $8,696,100, 
and was also credited with the production of 20,500 tons of lead, plac- 
ing second among the Western States in the production of this metal, 
with production valued at $5 million. Other metals were produced 
with the lead and zinc, giving a grand total of $22,240,009. 

To emphasize the necessity of immediate action and show the criti- 
cal condition which has evolved, may I direct the committee’s attention 
to the fact that the Keystone mining and milling operations in Gun- 
nison County have been closed down; the large mill in Silverton was 
closed and the Pride of the West, the only remaining mill, is threat- 
ening closure. The Rico-Argentine Mining Co. in Dolores County 
can give no assurance of continuing operations and the Cam Bird, 
Ltd., of Ouray County has discontinued its negotiations, pending 
the outcome of the proposed legislation. The King Lease, Inc., of 
Gunnison County has folded and the Callahan Lead & Zinc Co., with 
a large Government loan, was forced to close some time ago. The New 
Jersey Zinc operations in Eagle County will be forced to close unless 
something is done. Similar conditions exist in the other counties, 
such as Clear Creek, Gilpin, Summit and Mineral. 

The following story taken from the July 8, 1957, edition of the 
Leadville, Colo., the Herald Democrat tells the story of the closing 
of the Resurrection Mine. In unemotional terms it tells the story of 
the problems of our mining industry elsewhere, too. Between its 
lines is a story not only of falling prices and foreign competition, 
but of human problems and human hardships resulting from the 
present commercial situation : 


RESURRECTION To CLOSE ITs MINING OPERATION 


Notices were posted at the Resurrection Mining Co. operations on Wednes- 
day evening notifying the employees that all mining and milling had been 
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ordered discontinued because of the declining metal prices. The order to close 
was received by Superintendent Barney Greenlee from the New York office of 
the company. Barney tried to personally see all of the men before they went 
off shift on Wednesday evening. 

The decision to close down operations had been feared when metals started 
their price decline several months ago. The decision to close will affect the jobs 
of 147 men now employed by the Resurrection Mining Co. The Resurrection 
has been mining under a joint working agreement with the American Smelting 
& Refining Co., whereby the two holdings through the Irene shaft and the Helena 
shaft. The development of the operations through these 2 shafts required nearly 
5 years to ready them for maximum output. According to Mr. Greenlee the 
company was just not getting in a position to get out full production. Greenlee 
had recommended to the New York office of the company that operations be con- 
tinued for 18 months in the hopes of a rise in metal prices. The Greenlee report 
showed that operations would be practical under present prices provided a price 
rise for metal was in sight after 18 months. 

The joint decision of the Resurrection and A. S. & R. to discontinue operations 
is very discouraging to the metal mining industry, since these large companies 
are in the most favored position to know what the prospects are for the future. 
The decision to close would indicate that the best advice available indicates 
no improvement in the metal market for several years. 

The order to close means that all equipment will be removed from all opera- 
tions and that the mill will be closed. Pumps will be pulled at the Helena but 
for a time at least pumps will be operated at the Irene. 

Several months will be required to close down the operation and nearly two 
months will be required to complete the milling of ore on hand and to close the 
mill, There will be no immediate layoff of any of the men, and according to 
Greenlee the reduction in force will take place gradually with men leaving to take 
other jobs not being replaced. 

A crew of from 5 to 7 men will be required at the mine and mill when opera- 
tions are completed. 


Of course that story is not limited to Leadville, Colo. The problem 
is the same in countless little mining towns throughout this country. 


It is the same in Silverton, Colo., from whose chamber of commerce I 
recently received this telegram : 


Recent drop in lead-zine prices threatens to close every mine and mill in this 
area. Major plants were closed when decline started. This industry is lifeblood 
of Silverton, Ouray, Telluride district. Silverton Chamber of Commerce en- 
dorses any sound policy to stabilize domestic mined lead and zinc. With no relief 


we are doomed. 


This tragic situation has meen increased since May of this year, zinc 
prices having fallen about 25 percent, from 181% to 10 cents and lead 
prices having dropped 2 cents a pound. The passage of this legisla- 
tion will prevent economic loss and safeguard destruction of mines in 
line with true conservation of our Nation’s mineral resources—true 
conservation meaning, of course, the wise use of our natural resources. 

It is essential for us to have an efficient, strong, and vigorous domes- 
tic mining industry if we are to continue a healthy and expanding 
economy. We can ill afford the damaging consequences to defense 
and to our expanding economy resulting from the destructive effects of 
closing down our base-metal mines , through inability to operate under 
present price and cost conditions. Such shutdowns will result not 
only in the loss of irreplaceable material resources but the human skills 
of American workmen as well. 

Like others, I believe in expansion of foreign trade and I am totally 
aware of the importance of reducing trade restrictions. But I believe 
that it would be wise to urge the foreign producer of metal who wants 
to sell his metal on the American market to do so at the American cost 
of production. If he does this, under the plan submitted here for your 
consideration, no tariff barriers would prevent him from doing so. 
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In conclusion, I wish to point out again that the present administra- 
tion and the present Secretary of the Interior are the only ones in recent 
decades who have come forth with a recommendation of a strong pro- 
gram to encourage the domestic mining industry with recommenda- 
tions for the passage of legislation being submitted to the Congress. 

I wish to commend the administration for this constructive effort, 
and to strengthen these recommendations by suggested modest addi- 
tions. The industry deserves and should receive immediate atten- 
tion by the Congress in the passage of legislation which will give the 
domestic miner some assurance of price stability. Even if foreign 
producers continue to flood the American market with the products 
of their mines, the American miner will be given his share of the 
domestic market under the program which I advocate. Such a pro- 
gram is not stopgap legislation; it is sound legislation which has re- 
ceived the test of legislative and industrial inquiry over a period of 
years; it is a program on which both Government and industry can 
agree and which is shared with equal enthusiasm by the workers in the 
mines of the Nation. Truly, this program involves the elements of 
long-term planning and I cannot too strongly urge its adoption. 

Mr. Chairman, I have never previously appeared before this or any 
other committee of the House of Representatives, and I have done so 
now with some trepidation and only because of the extrordinary situ- 
ation involved. But before I leave, I want to utilize this opportunity 
to bring to your attention the fact that there are several other critical 
and str ‘ategic minerals that are in serious trouble because of competing 
imports. “For just one example, may we consider for a moment the 
problems facing our fluorspar miners ? 

Only a very short time ago fluorspar mining was a rather substantial 
part of the mining industry in Colorado, which is the second largest 
fluorspar roducing State. The future for fluorspar seemed better 
perhaps t thas for any other mineral. Now, however, only two mills 
are in operation in Colorado and they are existing solely by the grace 
of the A ce an Public Law 733, They are producing ore over 
and above stockpile requirements while imports completely dominate 
the domestic market. Without Public Law 733 these two remaining 
mills would close immediately, thus ending the fluorspar industry in 
Colorado. Imports would have previously terminated the domestic 
fluorspar industry had not Congress enacted Public Law 733 last year 
as an interim measure, pending consideration of this long-range 
minerals program. 

Last year we consumed in this country 289,000 tons of acid grade 
fluorspar. Imports were 260,000 tons which represents an increase 
in imports of more than 400 perc ent since 1951. We used 285,000 tons 
of metallurgical grade fluorspar last year, 230,000 tons of which was 
imported. That is why the fluorspar industry must have some import 


protection if it is to survive. The picture ‘for fluor ‘Spar is not dis- 
similar from ae of many other critical and strategic minerals. 
In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would have it known th: at I do not favor 


protection for Heiiiaatie industry blindly. Tothe contrary I have long 
recognized the transcendent importance of eliminating all unnecessary 
restrictions on world commerce. But I have studied carefully the 
situation facing lead and zinc, and it seems clear that immediate 
assistance is essential to the survival of the lead and zine industry. 

97240—57-——_8 
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Surely our lead and zine producing neighbors will not insist on the 
death of our domestic industry. Surely the industrial and ultimate 
consumers will be willing to have this industry kept on its feet. Surely 
this Congress will not knowingly preside over the interment of so 
important a segment of our industrial structure. 

I thank you for the honor and privilege of appearing before this 
distinguished committee. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN A. CARROLL, OF COLORADO 


Senator Carroti. The metal mining industry in the State of Colo- 
rado is in a condition of genuine crisis. 

I appear before you today urging fast remedial action for the 
mines and miners of Colorado. 

This is a state of emergency. 

A hypodermic is needed now. <A long-range health cure can come 
later. 

I am extremely interested in a long-range minerals program, espe- 
cially for the aspects of it affecting lead and zinc. 

I call for a minerals program that : 

(a) Studies the effect of our protection of our domestic mining 
industry on expansion of our foreign trade and our relations with our 
good Western Hemisphere neighbors. 

(6) Studies the bringing of world demand into balance with ever 
increasing supplies. 

(c) Develops an expanded research program to find new uses for 
lead and zinc and reduce over-supply. 

(d) Examines the avenues of world trade with an aim toward 
opening up new markets for lead and zinc. 

However, rather than discuss a long-range mineral policy at this 
time, I am here merely to indicate the critical condition of the metal- 
mining industry in Colorado right at this moment. I am here to 
plead for stopgap aid. 

If this session of Congress does not offer legislative aid to the base- 
metal mining industry, that industry in Colorado faces total disaster. 

Mines will close down, flood and cave. There will be widespread 
unemployment. Cities will economically deteriorate. 

My stopgap recommendations to you are these: 

1. Imposition of import taxes whenever domestic market prices of 
lead and zinc fall below certain specified “peril points.” 

2. A limitation of imports of aa and zinc geared to the estimated 
consumption needs of the domestic economy, with import quotas 
established for each country ; the quotas for individual countries to be 
based on past record of imports. 

3. The import tax be 6 cents per pound on both lead and zinc and 
be effective when for 1 month the domestic market price for lead falls 
below 18 cents per pound and for zinc below 15 cents per pound. 

4. If such remedial action by the Congress cannot be enacted 
swiftly, I call for alternative action: the payment by the United 
States Government of production bonuses which would bring the 
total price received by the producer to 18 cents in the case of lead and 
15 cents in the case of zinc. 

The root cause of the current crisis in the base-metals industry is 
foreign imports. I propose that we promptly go to the root of the 
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problem in searching for a quick and decisive answer. The tempo- 
rary answer is an excise tax on lead and zinc imports. 

1 want you to know the impact of recent lead-zine price decline on 
my State and why I am so concerned about developing a rapid, emer- 
gency solution. Here is what is happening in Colorado: 

1. Ressurrection Mine & Mill at Leadville is closing down. Mr. 
Peter Donoher, secretary-treasurer of the AFL-CIO Miners Union 
in Leadville wired me last week that 150 miners will be out of work. 

2. Keystone Mine & Mill in Crested Butte, Gunnison County, closed 
down. 

3. The King Lease Mine in Crested Butte, Gunnison County, closed 
down. 

4. New Jersey Zinc & Lead at Gilman, Colo. is considering sus- 
pending ed which will throw 550 miners out of work. 

5. Argyle Mining & Milling of Silverton, Colo., has given notice 
it will close down. Argyle operates the only mill (“Pride of the 
West”) in San Juan County and with its closing, all other mines 
feeding it will be forced to close. The Silverton Chamber of Com- 
merce estimates that 5,000 persons will be affected in their area. 

6. Jordan mines in Park County have closed down. 

7. Camp Bird, Lt., in Ouray County has discontinued operations 
pending relief action by the Congress. 

8. Rico Argentine Mining Company of Dolores, Colo., is threatened 
with suspension of production. 

I have drawn a picture for you of near disaster in my State. 

Others will tell you in the hearings of similar conditions of crisis 
in this vital industry in Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, Utah, Idaho, 
Nevada, New Mexico, California, Montana, Washington, Oregon, and 
Arizona, 

But I am concerned with Colorado at this moment and the effect of 
mine and smelter shutdowns in dozens of small mountain cities. 

As an example, I cite the city of Leadville. 

The American Smelting & Refining Co. operates what is perhaps 
the largest single industrial plant in the city of Leadville. On July 
8, American Smelting & Refining announced at its national headquar- 
ters that it was cutting back zine production at its mine properties by 
3,000 tons per month and cutting lead 500 tons per month. At the 
same time, A. S. & R. closed mines in Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Washington and closed a mill in New Mexico. It seems only a matter 
of time before Leadville receives the jolt of curtailed or suspended 
operation of the A. S. & R. smelter. Such an action will bring the 
city of Leadville an enormous economic blow. 

Why is the instability of the metal-mining industry so vital to the 
State of Colorado? 

Colorado is the fifth largest zinc- and lead-producing area in the 
United States. Production in Colorado in 1956 of both metals was 
61,500 tons. The economy of our State is intimately locked into our 
mining industries. 

Last year Colorado produced metals valued at $2214 million, $14 
million of which was lead and zinc. 

The mining of other metals depends substantially, as the foregoing 
fact indicates, on the profitable mining of the two “bread and butter” 
minerals, lead and zinc. 
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; i these two metals fail, the entire Colorado metal-mining industry 
ails. 

Literally thousands of Colorado families are directly reliant this 
week on Congress to save their income, their way of life, the very towns 
and cities they live in. 

In Colorado today, we face the prospect of creating dozens of new 
“vhost towns” and of flooded and caved-in metal mines. 

Overriding the specter of economic ruin and human heartache in 
mining communities are several questions relating more to the com- 
mon good of our country that the particular good of certain com- 
munities. These two are questions we will have to answer in the 
Congress as we meet the crises in the metal-mining industry. 

1. Is the preservation of a domestic mining industry in the United 
States essential to a healthy and expanding economy ? 

2. Must we maintain a vigorous mining industry for military pro- 
tection ? 

3. What would be the effect of closing mines? Would the natural 
resources be irreplaceably lost? Would the human skills be lost 4 

4. Is our mining program encouraging and protecting the small 
independent mine operators or are we creating “windfalls” for a few 
giant mining corporations? 

5. Should we conserve our own limited metal resources and utilize 
foreign imports? 

These are provocative questions and they must be honestly faced 
as we develop a long-range program, 

In the meantime, the immediate crisis is before us. 

I am sure that, unless prompt and decisive congressional action is 
taken within the weeks immediately ahead to stabilize the United 
States metal-mining industry, that industry will be wracked with 
economic convulsions that will shake it off its foundations, and recovery 
of its present status at some future time of international crisis or war 
will be either impossible or at a cost to stagger the imagination. 

Several excellent bills have been submitted in both branches of 
Congress under bipartisan sponsorship dealing with the problems 
of the lead and zinc industries. The relative merits of these pro- 
posals is something your committee is empensy qualified to determine. 
However, regardless of the specific methods you elect to employ, it is 
most imperative that the decisions and actions be swift. 

It is for your committee to determine whether certain peril points 
in the tariff are correct and what modifications might be most reason- 
able and necessary. 

But, overriding your deliberations must be a sense of real urgency 
in the knowledge that the life and death of whole mining communi- 
ties, cities, and counties harig in the balance. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that’ a petition received by me this morning 
from the Colorado mining community of Creede be included as part of 
this hearing record. The petition was signed by 135 citizens of 
Creede, many of whom are miners: 

CREEDE, Coo., July 27, 1957. 
Hon. JOHN CARROLL, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: We, the undersigned, as your constituents and residents of the 

mining community of Creede, Colo., do sincerely implore you, as our representa- 


tive in Congress, to exert every effort to secure the passage of the lead and zinc 
import tax bill, that is now pending. 
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Not only our community but all the communities in the State of Colorado, 
whose very existence and welfare depend on the continued operation of our 
mines and mills, are vitally concerned. 

Should Creede shut down we would lose the railroad and loss of those taxes 
would vitally affect our schools, city, and county. 

It would be informative to have a true picture of the standard of living of 
employees of the companies operating in foreign countries, who are fighting the 
passage of this bill. There is only one answer: namely, cheap labor, with a 
standard of living that is mere existence. 

Not only mining-company employees, our merchants, our schools, and our 
churches depend on the mines of Mineral County at Creede, Colo. 

Please give this your worthy attention. 

Sincerely, 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE FRANCIS E. WALTER, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Watter. I wish, first, to express my appreciation for the op- 
portunity of being able to present this statement on a problem of acute 
concern to the entire ec onomy of the United States. 

The particular issue before this committee involves a determination 
on the future level of imports of two key metals: zine and lead. 
Actually, the issue goes far beyond this; it can be stated in a single 
sentence: Shall we continue to have a domestic zinc and lead industry 
at all? 

You have already received a statement from the New Jersey Zinc 
Co., setting forth its views on the proposed legislation on taxes to reg- 
ulate importation of lead and zine. In it Mr. R. L. McCann, presi- 
dent of the company, reviews the disastrous consequences which have 
already resulted from unsound import policies. 

Four times during the past decade unrestricted imports of zine and 
lead, Mr. McCann stated, have nearly wrecked this industry in the 
United States. The present c1 risis began duri ing the Korean war when 
an increase in ceiling prices and suspension of import duties on zine 
made it profitable for foreign producers and exporters to flood the 
United States with this product. 

In the first 6 months of 1952, 500,000 tons of zine were imported 
into the United States, and from June 1 to October 27 of that year the 
price dropped from 191% cents a pound to 12% cents. By 1954 im- 
ports rose to 637,000 tons while domestic production receded to a new 
low of 473,000 tons. Last year, as the trend continued, imports 
reached an all-time high of 770,773 tons. 

Under our present structure of tariffs, we have made it possible 
to bring foreign zinc and lead into the United States at prices far 
below those necessary for profitable mining and smelting operations 
in this country. It has been argued by those who advocate unre- 
stricted trade in all instances, that protection of domestic indus- 
tries is unwise because the consumer benefits from being able to receive 
the benefit of the low foreign costs. 

I think that the fallacy of this can be demonstrated very easily. 
It is, of course, true that if foreign products can be imported into 
the United States more cheaply than they can be produced here, the 
consumer will enjoy a temporary saving. But let me emphasize the 
word “temporary.” What he saves at the moment the customer will 
pay for many times over in the future if the domestic industry is 
sacrificed. 
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True, benefits to the consumer result from the great advances in 
research which can be made possible only by a company strong 
enough financially to conduct such a program. Development of low- 
orade ores can only be made by a healthy industry. At this very 
moment, because of the curtailing of production resulting from ex- 
cessive imports, mines are being flooded with water and smelting facili- 
ties are standing idle. On a cessation of imports because of war or 
other emergencies, the increased cost to the consumer will more than 
nullify the interim savings that he has been able to enjoy. 

I would like to submit at this time a statement from the United 
Steel Workers Local 3317 7, of Palmerton, Pa., where the New Jersey 
Zine Co. has one of its major branches. Mr. S. J. Nagy, president of 
the union, points out that at the Palmerton plant alone 10 out of a 
total of 43 retorts have already been taken out of production, and over 
200 employees have been dismissed, many of them with over 15 years 
of service with thec ompany. 

The New Jersey Zinc Co. mine in Sussex County, N. J., has been 
closed and production has been reduced at its smelters in Pennsyl- 

vania and Ilinois. Both Mr. McCann and Mr. Nagy point to addi- 
tional hardships on employees if operations are curtailed further. 

Imports have a reasonable place in the domestic market. The pro- 
gram sought by the zinc and lead industry in the United States would 

still permit imports to fill approxim: itely 50 percent of the United 
5 states consumption. This would cert: ainly be a fair share. 

The New Jersey Zine Co. alone employs 5,300 employees in 22 
States. The welfare of these men and women, and that of the in- 
dustry as a whole, must certainly outweigh any need for concessions 
to foreign producers who have been able to exploit the United States 
market at their will in the past, and will be able to continue to do 
this in the future unless the necessary steps are taken to enact pro- 
tective barriers into law. 

it is important to note that the Palmerton plant is located in a 
community immediately contiguous with one of the first depressed 
areas in the United States. Because this area depends solely on the 
production of coal, the markets for which have been flooded with 
other types of fuel, there is little likelihood of any improvement of 
working conditions in this depressed area. Therefore, the Palmerton 
area of Carbon County will be added to the balance of this county, 
thereby extending an already sorely depressed area. 

I earnestly ask that you accept the recommendations which Mr. 
McCann has made in considering the legislation on this matter. 


STATEMENT OF S. J. NAGY, PRESIDENT, LOCAL UNION NO. 3317, 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO, PALMERTON, PA. 


Mr. Nacy. The New Jersey Zinc Co. is one of the major ore mining 
and manufacturers of zinc and zine products in ene United States, 
with mining operations located at Ogdensburg, N. J., Friedensville, 
ite Austinville, Va., Ivanhoe, Va., Jefferson, “Tenn., Gilman, Colo., 
Hanover, N. Mex., and Treadway, Tenn. 

Their principal zinc smelters are of the vertical retort type and are 
located at Palmerton, Pa., and Depue, III. 

The Palmerton plant has a total of 43 retorts with a production rate 
of approximately 270-275 tons daily. 
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The Depue, Ill., plant has 16 retorts and has approximately 55,000 
plus tons of zinc produced yearly. 

The chief products manufactured at the Palmerton plant are: 

Zinc pigments : Zinc oxide, zine sulfide, and zine dust. 

Zinc metal and alloys: Special high grade (99.99 percent pure), 
special high grade zinc anodes, high grade (intermediate) slab zinc, 
and zamak (Zn-diecasting alloy). 

Rolled zinc: Sheets, strips, and plates, and corrugated sheets. 

Metal powders: Brass, bronze, copper, nickel-silver, and zinc. 

Sulfuric acid. 

The New Jersey Zinc Co. (of Pennsylvania), its largest zinc smelter, 
is located in Palmerton, Pa. Palmerton is a small community of 
approximately 6,500 people, located in the Lehigh Valley, approxi- 
mately 30 miles north of the large basic steel plant located at Bethle- 
hem, Pa., and approximately 20 to 30 miles south of the anthracite coal 
region. 

The community’s subsistence depends largely upon its one and only 
major industry, the New Jersey Zinc Co., where the following prod- 
ucts are manufactured : 

1. Slab zine special high grade 99.99 percent pure, essential in pro- 
duction of brass used in cartridges, shells, fuses, and so forth. 

2. Zinc base diecasting alloys used in such items as hand grenades, 
arms parts, and other accessories. 

8. Cadmium metal, which has important applications in atomic 
energy reactors, plus other wide usage in fire-arms manufacturing. 

4. Rolled zine used in the manufacturing of batteries of various 
types for use in Armed Forces. 

5. Rolled zinc for corrosion-inhibiting plates used in boilers, and 
on ships’ hulls. 

6. Sulfuric acid, which is essential in the manufacturing of high 
explosives. 

(. Zinc sulfide, which is used by paint and rubber industries. 

8. Ferromanganese and spiegeleisen (alloys of manganese and 
iron) which are important elements in the production of steel. 

9. Zinc metal powder, which is used in batteries for walkie-talkies 
and other portable communications equipment and used in compact- 
ing of small metal parts. 

10. Manufacture pharmaceutical oxide. 

11. Zinc oxide, various types, which is essential in the compounding 
of rubber and in making paint, smokescreen products and so forth. 
Used to protect military and naval equipment from weather. 

12. Manufacture of titanium and titanium tetrachloride. Starting 
material for producing titanium metal essential to Armed Forces. 

All these products plus many variations of uses of these products are 
necessary in the interest of national defense. 

The low price of zinc and excessive imports, has forced the cur- 
tailment of operations at the Palmerton plant. Out of a total of 48 
retorts, there are 10 retorts taken out of production, with a loss of 
approximately 2,500 tons of slab zinc per year. 

Zinc oxide lead and lead free has been curtailed to the extent that 2 
furnaces are operating out of a total of 4, at reduced production of 
85 percent. 

Metal powder zinc base operation is at a reduced production. 
Lead zinc oxide operations are totally shut down. 
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Titanium tetrachloride operations are shut down. 

All these curtailments of operations has cause the layoff of 205 to 
date at the Palmerton plant. Many of those that were laid off have 
15 to 1514 years of service with the company. 

Mining Operations with the company are also affected. 

The Sterling Mine at Ogdensburg, N. J., to curtail operations be- 
ginning August 16, 1957, a loss of approximately 1,800 tons of zinc 
per month. 

There is no doubt that this will also bring more pressure to bear 
on the smelter operations, and can affect further layoff. 


STATEMENT MADE BY REPRESENTATIVE CLARENCE E. KILBURN, 
OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Kirzurn. I am appearing before your committee on behalf of 
H. R. 8257, the lead-zine excise tax bill, which I deem of great im- 
portance to the Nation and to my State. I doubt if the average per- 
son realizes that New York State is the second most important zinc- 
producing State in the Union, ranking second only to Montana. 
Only a few years ago, New York State was a modest producer of zinc, 
but its production has just about doubled in the last 10 years. I have 
also been interested to note that the entire Appalachian area is be- 
coming an attractive zinc-mining region as time goes on; particularly, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and especially Ten- 
nessee. However, I doubt that the average public realizes how im- 
portant these States have become as metal-mining opportunities. I 
hope we keep them so. The end of the growth is not in sight, pro- 
vided the economic environment in which mining must be conducted 
in the United States is not continually disturbed by the abnormal flow 
of lead and zinc imports into the United States. 

Regarding conditions in St. Lawrence County in my district, where 
most of the zine produced in New York State is found, I have been 
shocked that the price of zinc recently reached distress levels, and 
that the future of zinc mining in the United States is threatened with 
disaster unless Congress promptly introduces remedial action. I 
have also discovered that the United States Tariff Commission, only 
a few years ago, made an exhaustive study of lead and zine mining in 
the United States and came to the conclusion that it required an in- 
crease in the tariff to offset the flood of imports that was keeping 
down mine production in the United States. 

I am pleased to see that the administration, after using other means 
of aid, has now endorsed that point of view by submitting the bill be- 
fore your committee for consideration. I understand that the bill, 
as it stands, is not altogether satisfactory to the lead and zine miners 
of the United States, in that it does not give them all the tax assistance 
they need on imports. However, in matters of foreign trade it is 
necessary to consider the viewpoint of our good neighbor to the north, 
the Government of Canada, with which, I believe, we do more inter- 
national business than any other country in the world. 

I would respectfully urge your committee to study the proposals 
constructively made by representatives of the country’s lead and zinc 
miners and the administration, so that a bill will emerge from com- 
mittee on which the House can act that will promise to give much 
needed assistance to the zine miners of the United States. 
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STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, 
OF COLORADO 


Mr. Cuenowern. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
appreciate this opportunity to appear before you in support of H. R. 
8257, a bill introduced by Mr. Dawson of Utah, which amends the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 by imposing import taxes on lead and 
zinc. A number of identical bélls have been introduced by other 
Members of the House, which is proof of the intense interest in this 
legislation. 

The mining communities of Colorado, and those of other States in 
which lead and zine are produced, are suffering from the influx of 
cheap imports from the “low cost” producing countries of the world. 
My deep concern over this situation prompts me to appear before your 
committee today and urge the passage of legislation to enable Ameri- 
ean producers of zine and lead to share at least 50 percent of the 
domestic market. 

Since the latter part of April, zinc prices have dropped about 25 
percent from 1314 cents to 10 cents, and during the same period lead 
dropped about 2 cents. These prices are below the cost of production. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that it is imperative that Congress take imme- 
diate steps to provide assistance for the lead and zinc industry of this 
country. Immediate relief is necessary in order to save our lead and 
zinc mines in this country. These mines cannot continue to operate 
and compete with the present imports from foreign countries. The 
costs of production have been on the increase while the market has 
been declining. Many of our lead and zine mines have been unable to 
cope with this situation and have already been forced to suspend 
operations. 

Mr. Chairman, the ratio of imports of zinc to mine production has 
risen from 57.4 percent in 1951 to 140.5 percent during April of this 
year, and in the case of lead from 66.4 percent in 1951 to 139.8 percent 
in April of this year. Surely, it can be seen from these figures that 
importers have taken over the domestic market. It is obvious that 
something must be done if we are to save our domestic “base” metal- 
mining industry from total destruction. 

I agree with the administration that a peril point of 17 cents should 
be established for lead and 1414 cents for zinc, as a price at which 
American producers can compete with foreign producers and, when 
these prices are established, no import duty be collected. 

I, personally, feel that we should maintain a strong and vigorous 
domestic mining industry. I maintain that this is essential for defense 
purposes as well as for our own prosperity. In times of war and great 
emergency, we must depend upon these lead and zine mines to produce 
the strategic materials that are so vitally needed in our war efforts. 
If we now permit these mines to close, it means that many of them 
will never reopen and that this source of supply will be forever lost. 
I completely repudiate the policy of sacrificing our domestic mines 
in order to make provision for foreign imports of strategic metals. 
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Just this morning I received a petition from Creede, Colo., which 
is located in my district, signed by 138 persons who are anxious to 
have this legislation passed. The letter reads as follows: 

CREEDE, CoLo., July 27, 1957. 
Hon. J. Epgar CHENOWETH, 


United States Representative, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: We, the undersigned, as your constituents and residents of the 
mining community of Creede, Colo., do sincerely implore you, as our Representa- 
tive in Congress, to exert every effort to secure the passage of the lead and zinc 
import-tax bill that is now pending. 

Not only our community but all the communities in the State of Colorado, 
whose very existence and welfare depend on the continued operation of our 
mines and mills, are vitally concerned. 

Should Creede shut down, we would lose the railroad and loss of of those 
taxes would vitally affect our schools, city and county. 

It would be informative to have a true picture of the standard of living of 
employees of the companies operating in foreign countries who are fighting 
the passage of this bill. There is only one answer; namely, cheap labor, with a 
standard of living that is mere existence. 

Not only mining-company employees, our merchants, our schools, and our 
churches depend on the mines of Mineral County at Creede, Colo. 

Please give this your worthy attention. 

Sincerely. 

The passing of this legislation is essential to the economy, not alone 
to Creede, but to many other mining communities in Colorado. I 
have a wire from Leadville, Colo., advising of the closing of the 
Resurrection mine, which means that 150 miners are out of work. 
These same conditions can be found in every area where lead and zine 
mines are in re ion. 

I respectfully suggest that this legislation be passed immediately 
while the patient is partially alive rather than wait 6 months, when 
the collapse of the industry may be complete. 

Further, I wish to emphasize with all the strength at my com- 
mand that it is highly important that action be taken on this matter 
before Congress adjourns for the damage is being done now and 
the industry needs relief now, and not 6 months from now. Colorado 
is an important producer of lead and zinc, and many communities 
in my State are vitally affected by this influx of cheap imports. 

I call your attention to the fine statements of the Colorado Mining 
Association and by the various labor and industrial associations and 
chambers of commerce. It is gratifying to see this public interest in 
the present plight of the metal miner. Let us act before it is too late. 

No argument should be required in support of maintaining a pros- 
perous domestic mining industry, which is an important segment of 
our economy. It is obvious that our domestic mines cannot compete 
with the cheap labor and low living conditions which are found in 
foreign countries. We have an obligation to take every possible step 
to protect these miners from losing their jobs, and in so doing we are 
acting in the best interests of our country. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot overemphasize the importance of prompt 
action by this Committee on this legislation. I am hoping that it will 
be possible for the committee to report one of these bills immediately, 
so that this legislation can be passed before Congress adjourns. I feel 
that, if we fail to act in this emergency, and Congress adjourns without 
passing legislation of this type, the lead and zinc industry will be 
without hope for any relief in this emergency. 
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Mr. Chairman, I want to agai thank you for the opportunity to 
appear in support of this legislation, which is for the benefit of the 
jead and zine industry of the United States. I join with my other 
colleagues who are appearing in support of this legislation in urging 
that the committee act without delay, as this is the only way in which 
we can provide the relief which is necessary to save this important 
industry. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN J. DEMPSEY, OF 
NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
deeply appreciative of the oppecsunity to be heard in support of an 
import excise tax on lead and zinc, intended to correct at least part 
of the competitive inequities which our domestic mining industry has 
endured for several years. 

I shall be as brief as possible, and do not propose to go into the 
details of the deplorable conditions now confronting our domestic lead 
and zinc mines and mills. You are to hear well-informed expert wit- 
nesses closely identified with that segment of our mining industry, 
who will, I am sure, provide you with all of the germane facts that 
your committee may desire. 

Since 1953, there has been a constant, but futile, effort by the con- 
gressional delegations from the various mining States to obtain 
remedial action that would restore our lead and zinc industry to a 
reasonably healthy economic status. During the 84th Congress a bi- 
partisan congressional group from the Rocky Mountain States was 
formed, and I was designated as chairman of that group. We sought, 
at that time, to obtain administrative action in accordance with recom- 
mendations made by the Tariff Commission, following many weeks 
of hearings, which brought out irrefutable proof that inadequate 
tariff rates and excessive imports were responsible for demoralization 
of our domestic market to the point where our mines and mills were 
being shut down and thousands of our workers being idled. It posed 
a serious threat not only to our economic welfare but to our national 
security in event of war emergency. 

The principal deterrent to administrative action in accordance with 
the Tariff Commission’s recommendations was the foreign-policy posi- 
tion taken by the State Department, which was directed toward exces- 
sive concessions to foreign countries in what was intended to be a 
bulwark against Communist aggression. There is no evidence that 
this policy has been effective. On the other hand, there is every evi- 
dence that, despite the stockpiling program of our Government, the 
resultant deluge of our market by imports from cheap- and slave-labor 
countries played havoc with our own industries. 

During this session of the Congress the original congressional group 
which sought remedial action has been augmented by delegations from 
all the mining States with the result that the administration has seen 
fit to take belated cognizance of the need for action. Your committee 
quite properly focused attention on this need, and the legislation now 
before you is the result. Your recognition of the fact that proper 
congressional action was apparently the only corrective procedure 
possible has given the lead and zinc industry new hope, and has won 
you widespread commendation, in which I most heartily join. 
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New Mexico, the State I have the honor to represent, is among the 
important producers of lead and zinc in this Nation. It is a consid- 
erable segment of our mining industry and is a most important factor 
in sustaining a proper economy. For the second time within the brief 
span of 4 years our zinc mines are closing down. Today our mines and 
mills are virtually inoperative, with the result that several hundred 
workers are out of jobs. Part of these workers are managing to exist 
on meager unemployment payments, but families cannot be supported 
on that basis. The result is that within the past few days I have 
received many urgent pleas from New Mexico’s unemployed miners 
and millworkers to assist them in obtaining surplus commodities 
through our State welfare department. I am gratified that prompt 
action has been taken, and this type of assitance is being provided 
for those in need because of unemployment forced upon them by our 
failure to properly protect our own industries. 

The stockpiling program, which the administration chose as an 
alternative to providing proper protection against excessive imports, 
afforded but temporary assistance to our domestic industry. The Con- 
gress intended that domestic production only should be stockpiled, but 
Iam reliably informed that a very considerable amount of the imports 
found their way into the stockpile. 

We know now from experience that stockpiling is not the answer 
and that it would be a totally inadequate source of supply if our mines 
were closed and an emergency arose that shut off our foreign sources. 
That happened in World War II, and undoubtedly would happen 
again. Our only reliable source is from our own mines in active and 
successful operation. When they close down they soon become lost 
properties unless they are properly protected by pumping and other 
operations too expensive to maintain for long. Thus, we take a chance 
on losing the vitally essential source of supply for defense needs. 

I respectfully direct the attention of your committee to what I feel 
may be a threat to any corrective legislative action you may recom- 
mend. Recently the Secretary of Agriculture sent out an official an- 
nouncement of a new barter program through which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation would dispose of some of our agricultural sur- 
pluses. Listed among the minerals and metals which would be brought 
into this country, free of any tariff, were lead and zinc. It is explained 
that these import commodities would be stockpiled and withheld 
from the market, but I am sure that all of you are as aware as I am 
that any stockpile can be made available to the market by administra- 
tive order, so that it always has at least a psychological adverse effect 
on market prices. That has been our past experience. There is no 
reason to believe that it will be different in the future. 

I feel, therefore, that this barter program should be carefully in- 
vestigated as a potential loophole through which excessive imports 
of lead and zinc still could come into this country. The fact that 
they would be tariff free certainly offers an alluring opportunity for 
additional profit to producers in other countries. One of the serious 
aspects of this barter program is a new requirement that these com- 
modities be processed in foreign countries, thus depriving our own 
workers and our own plants of what is rightfully theirs. 
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I have sought only to deal briefly with what I believe to be the 
essentials for consideration by your committee. I would like to 
emphasize, however, that the situation is critical and that undue delay 
in taking corrective steps may easily result in further damage that 
will be virtually impossible to repair. 

You have been most gracious in granting me this time and I will 
not impose upon you further. I request that there be included with 
my statement in the record a statement by Joseph H. Taylor, vice 
president of the Peru Mining Co., Silver City, N. Mex., a director 
of and representing the New Mexico Mining Association. He is 
also a member of the emergency lead-zinc committee. I bespeak for 
him the consideration which I am confident you will give his state- 
ment, because it comes from one who is unusually well-informed about 
the conditions in New Mexico. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH H. TAYLOR, VICE PRESIDENT OF PERU 
MINING CO., SILVER CITY, N. MEX. 


Mr. Taytor. My name is Joseph H. Taylor, vice president of Peru 
Mining Co., 515 West 12th Street, Silver City, N. Mex., director 
and representing New Mexico Mining Association, member emergency 
lead-zinc committee. 

It is our considered opinion that the United States of America 
should have a healthy, going, lead and zinc industry capable of sup- 
plying a major portion of the industry’s requirements of these metals 
for this country in normal times and in case of an emergency, such 
as war, maintain this country from being dependent on foreign sources 
for the major requirements of these metals. It is not our contention 
that we should prohibit the importation of ores, concentrates, and 
metals, but that the dumping and excessive importation of these metals 
from countries that, in general, have low-wage conditions should be 
controlled. 

Early in 1952 the lead-zine industry in New Mexico employed ap- 
proximately 1,200 men. Some of these men were employed in the 
mills, some on the surface at the mines, and a large number of these 
were employed underground. During the next year, in the spring 
of 1953, more than 75 percent of these men had been laid off and 
forced to find other work or were drawing unemployment compensa- 
tion. During the year 1954, there were but 7 tons of zinc produced 
in this State; however, in 1955, due to stockpiling of zinc and lead, 
some of the zinc mines went into production again as the price rose 
to 1314 cents and this production increased again in 1956. Soutien, 
some of the mines did not open up and remained shut down during 
this whole period. For your information, I have tabulated here the 
annual recoverable zinc produced from the State of New Mexico 
during the last 10 years according to the United States Bureau of 
Mines statistics. 
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Tons of zine J'ons of zine 
50, 975 

13, 375 
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Last year, although many of the zinc-lead mines in New Mexico were 
in operation, the State inspector of mines shows that there were 527 
men employed in the zinc-lead industry in New Mexico. These 
operations continued until the break in price, which started the first 
week in May. This break in price of zine was not caused by under- 
consumption of zine in the industries of the United States but was 
caused by the increased imports of zinc ores, zinc concentrates and 
zinc metal. During the past year, in spite of the large tonnage of zinc 
metal purchased by stockpiling by our Federal Government, the 
stocks of metal increased monthly. 

Our Kearney Mine was shut down immediately upon the report of 
the break in the price of zinc. Other mines in the area started pre- 
paring for a shutdown as the price of zinc slipped on down. The 
Groundhog Mine discontinued operations July 13. Our shutdown 
caused the laying off of 115 men. The shutdown of the Groundhog 
Mine caused the laying off of an additional 205 men. Other zinc mines 
have laid off part of their crews, and stopped development, but are not 
as yet ready to cease operations, hoping that something will be done 
in the immediate future that will save their mines. 

The annual report of the New Mexico State inspector of mines for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, shows there were produced 13,205 
tons of recoverable lead, valued at $4,707,499 and 50,629 tons of recov- 
erable zinc, valued at $13,270,914. This is approximately 64,000 tons of 
metal, valued at approximately $18,000,000. Of this $18 million 
approximately 47 percent went for labor which was largely spent in 
the area with merchants supplying food, clothing, and household fur- 
niture. In addition, the employees bought automobiles, paid taxes, 
and bought bonds. As and when the rest of the zinc mines are closed 
down, this income for the State of New Mexico will be entirely lost. 

These employees will be forced to go to other localities to find 
employment. ‘The merchants will be affected. The taxes on the prop- 
erty will be decimated and in every way this will be a serious matter 
for the area. The following important lead-zinc mines of the central 
mining district, which were operating during 1952, are totally closed 
down: 

Kennecott Copper Corp., Oswaldo No. 1 and Oswaldo No. 2; Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co., Groundhog Mine; Peru Mining Co., 
Pewabic Mine and Kearney mine; Peru Mining Co., Deming Mill; 
and American Smelting & Refining Co., Deming Mill. 

There are still two operations continuing in production: United 
States Smelting, Refining & Mining Co. and New Jersey Zine Co., 
Hanover Mine. However, they have curtailed development and are 
not certain of continuing for any length of time. There were many 
small mines in addition to these which were operating in the past and 
have now closed more or less permanently. ; 

The closed mines are now at heavy expense to maintain conditions 
of equipment and keep the water pumped out. As time goes on the 
cost of maintenance will either be excessive or lacking proper main- 
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tenance, the property will gradually deteriorate so that something 
should be done to get these mines into operation as promptly as pos- 
sible. ‘The loss to this country of this production is a serious setback 
for metal production in general and unless a sound market for our 
domestic production is achieved in the near future many of these mines 
will be permanently out of operation. 

In normal times, over the past years, two-thirds of the zinc con- 
sumed in the United States was produced by our domestic mines and 
one-third came from foreign sources. United States production of 
slab zinc for the first 4 months of this year was 374,960 tons. Of this 
production, the domestic mines produced 196,242 tons and the re- 
mainder came from foreign mines in ores and concentrates. During 
this period the stocks of zinc rose 36,977 tons showing that there 
either was too much domestic production or imports. It is not our 
wish to prohibit the importation of zine and lead but to control the 
imports and protect our domestic mining industry. It is our belief 
that this importation is perfectly proper and when there was a short- 
age of metals, the Emergency Lead-Zinc Committee recommended to 
Congress to permit lead and zinc to come in duty free. However, the 
very low tariff on zine at the present time does not in any way protect 
the domestic zinc industry and now a large portion of the zine con- 
sumed in this country comes from foreign sources. If this continues, 
no doubt the domestic zine mines will be permanently shut down and 
the Nation placed in a critical position in the event of sudden need 
for lead and zinc. 

It is my recommendation that the domestic industry urgently needs 
legislation to establish a peril point price of 1414 cents per pound for 
zinc and 17 cents per pound for Seed. Such a program implemented 
by an adequate excise tax will give only reasonable protection to the 
domestic industry and at the same time permit imports free of tax or 
duty so long as the foreign producer does not flood our markets with 
his products and depress the market below the peril point price. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE A. S. J. CARNAHAN, OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity afforded me to appear before your com- 
mittee in support of H. R. 8257. I have the honor of representing, in 
Missouri, the greatest lead mining district in the United States—min- 
ing a grade of ore lower than any other in the world successfully, and 
making plans to handle economically still lower grade resources. Let 
me illustrate. Forty years ago, in my district, 2,400,000 tons of ore 
were mined, containing approximately 112,000 tons of lead. The 
grade of ore was roughly 414 percent lead. Last year, however, it 
was necessary to mine 5,500,000 tons of ore to produce 112,000 tons of 
lead, the grade being only about 2 percent lead. This is an achieve- 
ment of which Missouri and the Nation can well be proud. It has 
enabled at least five important communities in Missouri to thrive over 
the years and to create mining areas that are representative of mining 
at its best. I estimate that some 4,000 people derive employment from 
Missouri’s lead mining, not to mention the collateral employment op- 
portunities. As for the wealth that this operation adds to the Nation 
[ might point out that last year the value of Missouri’s lead production 
was over $40 million. Certainly, such an important resource which 
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has demonstrated its ability to supply about a third of the domestic 
production warrants the attention of Congress when it experiences 
any threat to its survival. 

Lead mining in Missouri is also an operation that prefers to stand 
on its own feet as an example of free enterprise at work in mining. 
Unfortunately, however, it has to operate in an international competi- 
tive environment and under certain domestic handicaps which require 
governmental assistance as an offsetting factor if the progress of this 
operation is to continue. Some of these obstacles and handicaps will 
be described in a statement that the Emergency Lead-Zinc Committee 
is planning to present to your committee and I shall not duplicate 
their comments here. Suflice it to say that the United States Tariff 
Commission, in an exhaustive report, made only 3 years ago pursuant 
to a resolution of the Ways and Means Committee, indicated the 
necessity of Government action. 

I am convinced, from my own knowledge of Missouri lead mining, 
that the studies the Government made and the Interior Department’s 
recommendations for relief do not exaggerate the need for some 
prompt congressional attention, if the vital lead and zinc mining in- 
dustries of the United States are to survive. 

I am here to endorse the principles of the bill before you (H. R. 
8257). I would like to especially invite the attention of the commit- 
tee to the urgency of the matter and to speed early action. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
OF COLORADO 


Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman and members of this great Commit- 
tee of Taxation and Tariff, I am pleased to have an opportunity to 
appear today and plead the cause of the domestic mining industry 
in general and the now moribund lead and zinc industry in particular. 

I urge this committee, with every facility at my command, to grant 
prompt and adequate relief to this industry. We cannot stand idle 
while the last vestiges of a once-great enterprise are ground down 
between the wheel of rising production costs and the wheel of falling 
price resulting from an overage of imports. 

We who will appear here do not come seeking an artificial barrier 
over which imports must come. We come not to argue against trade 
and cooperation. Rather, we come with positive arguments to save 
an industry by the use of a simple import excise fee, providing it is 
adequate in amount. 

This import fee or excise is flexible. It is modest in amount, yet 
its value to the domestic industry is of lifesaving proportion. Its 
international impact will be small since we must, as all will agree, 
import reasonable quantities of these metals. 

This fee attaches to and operates only when such imports are ex- 
cessive in volume or ruinous in terms of price. This fee, if adequate 
in amount, will save our own domestic lead and zine industry, and, 
in so doing, have a beneficial rather than an adverse effect on the 
long-term price of these metals. 

I realize that the members of this committee, in the course of a ses- 
sion, are faced with many complex fiscal, tax, and tariff matters. 
Your decisions have far-reaching impact on every facet of our 
economy. 
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I need not tell you gentlemen that for any program to work, it must 
be keyed exactly to the need it seeks to correct. A tax, if too high, 
leads to evasion. A tax, if too low, leads to a tax haven. Each part 
must fit into a whole to support the structure. 

So it is with our proposed import excise tax for lead and zinc. I 
assume that we have no argument but that something must be done, 
and done quickly, if we are to save the domestic lead and zinc industry. 

This committee will be advised of the mine closures all over the 
Nation. I shall shortly read in figures for my own district. With 
the need so pressing, we may avoid the initial discussion of whether 
or not some change is needed and concentrate our thinking on what 
is needed, 

The industry is, as I understand it, prepared to accept the proposed 
import excise fee. They might prefer some other program. I believe 
that most of the Members of Congress are prepared to accept this 
import fee. Some of us, too, might have alternative thoughts in mind. 

However—and I cannot emphasize this too much—the friends of 
the industry, all of us, can see the handwriting on the wall. Tradi- 
tionally, the administration or the executive department has opposed 
help programs for the mining industry. 

A proposal to extend the wartime premium price plan was vetoed. 
Similar administrative opposition was a material factor in the defeat 
of a general minerals program in the House after it had passed the 
Senate. 

One arm of the administration, the independent, unpartisan Tariff 
Commission, long ago recommended what would have been roughly 
the same amount of assistance to lead and zine, but this, too, was 
rejected. Thus, we must admit that we stand on the brink of disaster. 

It is too late to argue small differences of opinion. We cannot be 
unmindful of the giant step forward involved in the announced sup- 
port of this import excise fee on the part of the entire administrative 
arm. We all know, of course, that virtually the same result could be 
obtained by. administrative order along the lines of the Tariff Com- 
mission recommendations, but this is not to be. 

Accordingly, prudence gives an absolute mandate that we take this 
offer from the executive and go forward with it. If the Congress will 
here join in this step forward, we will have saved an industry. If, 
however, we forsake this clear chance and seek an alternative, we may 
consign the lead and zinc industry to a status like that of the passenger 
pigeon. 

I would add this much to this position. If we are in fact committed 
to the salvation of this industry, then let us do a complete job. It 
would be a perpetuation of folly to do only enough to postpone the 
inevitable. 

Accordingly, we must go just a bit further than the administration 
has recommended in the legislation before the committee. The indus- 
try witnesses will provide to you adequate information on the neces- 
sity of such increase, and the necessity of a quicker fee adjustment. 

Thus, it appears that all agree on the peril point or price as defined. 
What is important then is an import fee schedule of such size that the 
agreed upon peril point will have validity. 

This would require—and I am convinced that there is no alterna- 
tive—an excise of 3, 4, and 5 cents in place of the 1, 2, and 3 cents 
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recommended in the legislation before you. If this schedule of rates 
is attached to a monthly adjustment of the rate, then we will have 
solved our problem. To do less will leave us, not with a solution, but 
with a tenuous palliative. This the industry will fully explain. 

This conclusion rests upon our experience with the ‘duty, not an 
at excise, but the duty on copper. This necessary minimum 

ras so well calculated that we have not had to fall back on the duty, 
Rather, the market has been self-adjusting. 

We should do as well for lead and zinc. I urge again that this 
committee take full counsel with those who live and work in this 
field and give life and hope to their desire to compete. If by chance, 
their recommendation is a shade too high, the downward adjustment 
is easy. We do not have many chances to lock in the minimum. 

Let me now add, for the record, the situation in Colorado’s Fourth 
District. I wish to emphasize that we are not now talking about mar- 
ginal operations. These closed in previous disasters. This is made 
clear in a telegram which I received in mid-June of this year from the 
chamber of commerce of one of Colorado’s most famous mining areas, 
Silverton, Colo. 

Recent drop in lead-zine prices threatens to close every mine and mill in this 
area. Major plants closed when decline started. This industry is lifeblood 
of Silverton-Ouray-Telluride district. 

Silverton chamber endorses any sound policy to stabilize domestic mined lead 
and zinc. With no relief, we are doomed. 

Simply stated, it just says that the best are now before the mast, not 
because they are marginal, but rather because of a flood of imports 
all out of proportion to need or normalcy. 

Thus, we have such closures as the famous Leadville area where 
the Resurrection Mining Co. has reached the end of its rope. In the 
equally famous San Juan mining region, the Shenandoah Dives mill 
is down. The only remaining mill in that area will soon close unless 
immediate relief is granted. If it closes, the little producers will 
have to go with it. 

The long-established operation of the New Jersey Zinc Co. at Gil- 
man, Colo., where some 550 men are normally employed, is operating 
at a loss which will soon force closure. This operation is recognized 
as one of our lowest cost and most efficient. If Gilman has to shut 
down, then the end is surely at hand for the lead and zinc industry 
in Colorado. 

In the Gunnison area, an area hard hit by closures in years gone by, 
the Keystone unit of the American Smelting & Refining Co. is closed 
down, as well as the mill. The other principal oper? ation, Callahan 
Lead & Zinc, is also down and this will preclude repayment of a 
Government loan. The Rico Argentine should also be noted. 

These are not fly-by-night operations. These are well-recognized 
companies, well-recognized mineralized areas. Their value has long 
been known. They may be small by some standards, but, as the most 
recent wire I have from Silverton’s Chamber of Commerce puts the 

-ase, “in this—the great San Juan mining district of Colorado—5,000 
people depend on mining for a liv elihood.” 

[ again urge this committee to sustain the life of this area and of 
this vital domestic industry. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to make the following statement of 
Robert S. Palmer, executive vice president, Colorado Mining Associa- 
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tion, and a long-time associate and personal friend of mine, a part of 
my contribution to this hearing. 
(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Rosert 8, PALMER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
COLORADO MINING ASSOCIATION 


Colorado’s mineral belt extends generally in a southwesterly direction, start- 
ing near Boulder and extending to the Four Corners area. In this mineralized 
belt more than $6 billion worth of new wealth has been produced as Colorado’s 
contribution to the national well-being of our people. Geologists, mining engi- 
neers, prospectors, and those well acquainted with our mineral potential are con- 
vinced that the surface has only been scratched and that with proper incentives 
the mineral industries of our State can and will contribute substantial amounts 
of new wealth. 

Years ago many smelters were operating in our State at strategic shipping 
points. These have all been eliminated, save and except one lead smelter at Lead- 
ville, Colo., owned and operated by the American Smelting & Refining Co. The 
nearest zinc smelters are located in the Salt Lake Valley and at Amarillo, Tex. 
Some of our zine products are shipped to Illinois, but, generally speaking, our 
selling points for zinc and lead are established at East. St. Louis and New York. 

Cost studies indicate that the costs of mining have skyrocketed during the 
last few years, and yet the prices of our end products have been held stationary 
either by Government decree or by world market conditions. 

From the beginning of our productive era through 1955 we are credited with 
producing 3,467,623,985 pounds of zinc, with an estimated value of $312,408,892; 
also with a production of 5,350,730,583 pounds of lead, with an estimated value 
of $304,545,391. As late as 1951 we were producing 111,428,000 pounds of lead, 
having a valuation of $20,279,896. This production fell off in 1955 to 70,700,000 
pounds, with a valuation of only $8,697,100 in 1955. Lead the same year had 
fallen from 60,672,000 pounds, with a valuation of $1014 million, to 31,610,000 
pounds, having a valuation of $4,709,809. 

In the first 6 months of this year we produced approximately 25,310,000 pounds 
of lead, which in tons is only 12,655, and, at the same time, our production of zine 
was limited to 44,770,000 pounds, or 22,385 tons. Prices have fallen from 19% 
cents in 1952 to the current price of 10 cents a pound for zine, while the price 
of lead has fallen from 18.8 cents in 1952 to the current price of 14 cents. 

Since May of this year zinc prices have dropped about 25 percent, from 13% 
cents to 10 cents, a level which had been maintained since January 1956. The 
price is the lowest it has been in more than 8 years. The price of lead dropped 
2 cents since May. 

These prices place the industry in a position of trying to produce a product 
for less than the cost of production. It is a well-known fact that costs imposed 
upon the mining industry by the Government have been increasing from year to 
year. Likewise, social security, workmen’s compensation, fringe benefits, basic 
wage scales, power rates, truck rates, freight rates, and even smelter rates have 
been increasing, while the lowly miner has reaped no comparable encouragement. 

The grade of ore, on the average, outside of the country is said to be higher 
than within the country and ore bodies are known to be larger. We have 
exported our know-how, our technical abilities, and advancements; we have 
loaned foreign producers large sums of money; we have made it convenient to 
ship ore to this country by supplying docking facilities, railroads, and in some 
instances, mills and treatment plants and we have subsidized water transpor- 
tation to such an extent that shipments by rail cannot compete, yet the economy 
of our country is based upon our ability to produce new wealth, pay taxes in 
our local communities, and maintain the hundred-and-one industries which are 
dependent upon mining for their very existence. 

Entire communities rely upon the mining industry for their existence. In 
these areas it is not possible to convert to some other line of activity, for min- 
ing camps are located in most instances in isolated mountainous communities. 
In Colorado we rely to a considerable extent on the combined product of our 
mines to pay for the cost of operations. For example: If silver and gold exist 
in the ores, they help pay the cost of production. But our Government has 
established a fixed price for gold and has held silver down below the monetary 
price. The American miner is not only forced to compete with low-cost pro- 


duction outside the country but he is denied his percentage of the market within 
the United States. 
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Many other industries rely more or less upon the mining industry as a market 
for their products. For example, it should be pointed out that the farmer sells 
his products in substantial quantities to the miner; that the miner drives auto- 
mobiles; his wife uses refrigerators, stoves, and apparatus manufactured in 
the United States, as well as equipment of all kinds, the manufacture of which 
provides employment for eastern concerns. Many stockholders in the western 
mines live in the East and the South and these individuals suffer when mines 
are unable to pay dividends. Local, county, State, and Federal governments 
suffer likewise in the matter of the loss of taxes. The consumer is also affected 
when the domestic mining industry is knocked out, for experience shows that 
when the United States becomes totally dependent upon foreign production, the 
world price generally rises. We have had this experience only recently when 
various governmental agencies were bidding against each other on the world 
market for supplies of raw materials. 

The Colorado Mining Association is not here for the purpose of opposing free 
trade. Free trade is an enviable transaction when parties are dealing on an 
equal basis. But when we are forced, in a high-cost area, to compete with low- 
cost competitors, we are forced to close down. We ask for equal treatment and 
we believe that this can be achieved by the imposition of an import excise tax 
on lead and zine, as advocated by the Emergency Lead-Zine Committee. 

We believe the peril point of 17 cents for lead and a minimum of 14% cents 
for zine should be established ; that when these prices have been reached, there 
should be no imposition of any import tax. When the price of pig lead is 16 
cents and under 17 cents that the tax be 3 cents; that when the price is estab- 
lished at 15 cents and under 16 cents that the tax be 4 cents; and when the 
price is 14 cents and under 15 cents that the tax be 5 cents: that in the case of 
zinc, when the price is 13% cents and under 14% cents, a 3-cent import excise tax 
be imposed; that when the price exists between 12% cents and 13% cents, an 
additional cent of duty be added and when the price exists between 11% cents 
and 12% cents an additional cent be added to the duty; that imported ores and 
concentrates be subject to the same schedule on the basis of the ratio, per- 
centagewise, between ores and concentrates versus metal, as set forth in the 
administration’s proposal. 

It is respectfully suggested that these duties be imposed immediately, while 
the crisis exists, rather than wait for 6 months which may result in a complete 
collapse of the industry. 

In final analysis, it is the feeling of the industry in Colorado, and I believe, 
generally throughout the Mountain States area, that the Government of the 
United States would be rendering a great service to all segments of the econ- 
omy of the country if it were to enact legislation along the lines proposed by 
the administration, but with the changes recommended by the Emergency Lead- 
Zine Committee. 

Stability is what the industry desires. Dumping of foreign metals on our 
market and ultimate destruction of domestic industry are certainly not to be 
desired. We believe that the Congress has received a full and complete analysis 
of the metal mining picture over the past few years; that the Congress re- 
enacted legislation extending the premium price plan, only to have the legisla- 
tion vetoed by the then Chief Executive of the United States; that the industry 
then sought counsel with the Government and strongly supported legislation 
which passed the Senate twice, only to be defeated by a few votes in the House, 
when many Members were absent; that later, the industry proposed that the 
Congress adopt the Simpson bill, which was sidetracked pending a study by the 
Tariff Commission of the facts relating to the industry’s condition. The Tariff 
Commission unanimously recommended action by the Congress. 

The Congress enacted the Stockpiling Act. Stockpiling has, to an extent, re- 
lieved the world market of much surplus metal and no doubt the exchange or 
bartering of agricultural products for metals has helped some, but it is the 
domestic producer whoir we are here trying to protect—it is he who is called 
upon in emergencies to provide the sinews of war. 

We believe that the Congress of the United States and the administration have 
recognized the importance of the minerals industries to our national well-being. 
We believe that international negotiations cannot be carried on successfully 
unless the economy of our own country is strong. We believe that without a 
healthy mining industry the economy of the country is weakened. 

Therefore, we plead with the committee to enact this emergency legislation 
prior to adjournment, for in Colorado at least, the enactment of legislation when 
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Congress reconvenes will be of no avail, for the destruction of our mines and the 
shutdowns will have taken place. 

We thank the committee for the privilege of presenting our views on this 
emergency legislation. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE MYRON V, GEORGE, OF 
KANSAS 


Mr. Grorce. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I appreciate 
very much the opportunity of appearing before you this afternoon 
in support of the Interior Department’s recommendations for cor- 
rective legislation, which indicate their willingness for Congress to 
establish a peril point on the price for lead and zine. 

I am sure that the industry has presented to you factual information 
as to just what their needs will be in regard to corrective legislation 
which will allow the mining industry in the United States to survive, 
and for that reason I will not burden the record with a duplication 
of this information. 

The situation, as it applies to the tristate mining area comprising 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and mona has been and is extremely critical. 
I urge the members of this committee to consider our problem care- 
fully and to bring a proper bill to the House floor as soon as possible 
for action by the House membership. If speedy action is not taken, 
I feel that many mining operations will have to A abandoned and the 
production from these mines may be lost due to the deterioration of 
mining shafts, equipment, and excessive water, the elimination of 
which requires constant pumping. If this deterioration is allowed 
for any length of time, these mines will never be reopened as the cost 
would be prohibitive. 


I again thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
for considering this vital question this late in our legislative session. 
I hope we may have some timely action on this problem. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, OF 
NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Wipnatu. Mr. Chairman, the prominence and importance of 
Sussex County, N. J., in zine mining covers a long span of time, in 
fact, well over a century. The early discovery of zinc deposits there 
led to the development of two major zinc mines, one located in the 
town of Franklin, known as the Franklin mine, and the other in the 
nearby town of Ogdensburg, known as the Sterling mine. Both of 
these towns and the communities surrounding them were established 
and grew up because of these mines. 

One of the early mining companies which eventually became the 
New Jersey Zine Co. started mining at the Franklin mine in 1848, 
and that mine was kept in operation for 106 years, when it finally was 
exhausted in 1954. The New Jersey Zinc Co. opened the Sterling 
mine in 1913, and it has been operated without interruption up to the 

resent time. The importance of these two mines in the zinc-mining 
industry of the United States is often overlooked because one does 
not usually associate major mining projects with the State of New 
Jersey and particularly with an area within 42 miles of New York 
City. But zine mining in Sussex County has for a long time con- 
tributed substantially not only to the economy of New Jersey but to 
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the economy of the United States mining industry. During the last 
25 years these 2 mines produced about 10 percent of the zinc mined 
in the United States. During the war years, 1941 through 1945, these 
2 mines produced 121% percent of the zinc mined in the United States. 
New Jersey has been one of the leading zinc-producing States in the 
country for a long time. 

Following the exhaustion of the Franklin Mine, the New Jersey 
Zine Co. undertook a multimillion-dollar program of expanding the 
Sterling Mine in order to double its production, and this program is 
just about completed. At that level of production this mine, employ- 
ming several hundred men, will be able to supply about 6 percent of 
the mine production of zinc in the United States. So, it is a mining 
property that is extremely important to the economy of Sussex County, 
and of New Jersey, and of the United States. 

I regret to say that the completion of the expansion program and 
the production of zine from this mine is about to be stopped. An 
announcement has been made that the mine will shut down on August 
16, 1957, after uninterrupted production since 1913. Hundreds of 
men will have to be laid off and an important part of domestic mine 
production will cease. 

The reason for this shutdown is the distressed condition of the zine 
market directly due to foreign overproduction of zinc metal and zine 
concentrates and dumping of these products into this country. For- 
eign mine production of zinc has more than doubled during the past 
10 years. While the United States produces from its mines only about 
one-half of the zinc that is consumed in this country, there is an over- 
production of zinc in foreign countries. Due to the absence of any 
effective protection, foreign producers are able to flood United States 
markets with their surplus at prices lower than domestic miners can 
meet, and the closing down of domestic mines is the inevitable result, 

When this action by foreign producers of exploiting the United 
States markets can result in the closing of a mine which has, up to 
this time, been able to withstand all of the economic tribulations of 
nearly half a century, it is high time that something be done. The 
administration has proposed legislation to assist the stricken lead- 
zine industry in this country and, while the principles of a sliding- 
scale excise tax designed to protect certain peril points seems to be 
the desirable method of approaching this control problem, the sug- 
gested scale of taxes appears to be entirely inadequate to accomplish 
that purpose. It is believed that a peril point of 1414 cents for slab 
zinc would, at least temporarily, offer protection to the zinc mining 
and smelting industry in this country. But, to accomplish that, excise 
taxes substantially greater than those proposed by the administration 
will be necessary. 

There can be no cessation of this disastrous decline in mine produc- 
tion of zinc in the United States, and there can be no hope of this 
industry surviving unless the Congress enacts the necessary legisla- 
tion for control of foreign imports. Because it is vital to the well- 
being of many people in the State of New Jersey and for the protection 
of a natural resource that will provide substantial quantities of our 
Nation’s zinc requirements for many years to come, it is urged that 
the administration’s bill be adopted, after suitable amendment, to 
provide: 
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(a) A scale of taxes that will be sure to protect a peril point of 
144% cents; 


(6) Uniform amounts of protection for both the mining and smelt- 
ing segments of the industry, because, without this, the mining seg- 
ment cannot be adequately protected ; and 
’ (ec) A mechanism of control that will prevent circumvention and 
manipulation of imports to defeat the purposes of the bill. 

This action is necessary to reestablish the operation of a very im- 


portant part of the zinc-mining industry of the United States, located 
in New Jersey. 


(Mr. Widnall received permission to file the following statement :) 


STATEMENT ON ZINC AND LEAD IMPORT LEGISLATION BY R. L. MCCANN, PRESIDENT, 
THE NEW JERSEY Zinc Co. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is R. L. MeCann. I 
am president of the New Jersey Zine Co. It is respectfully requested that this 
statement be made a part of the hearings on proposed lead-zine legislation by 
the Committee on Ways and Means on August 1 and 2, 1957. The New Jersey 
Zine Co. supports the proposition that the zine and lead industry in the United 
States must be protected by some effective means from the exploitation of 
the domestic markets by foreign producers. Only such protection can bring 
about its revival from the present stricken state and its survival as an impor- 
tant and necessary part of our economy. 

I welcome the opportunity to tell this committee something about = New 
Jersey Zine Co. and the zine and lead industry of which it is a part. I shall 
relate a few facts about our own company and the place it holds in the zinc 
industry of the United States, what it has done to maintain its position as 
a strong, stable miner and smelter of zine in the United States, its plans for 
the future, and the problems it and other companies face in remaining strong 
and stable unless the policy of the United States Government is changed so as 
to eliminate unreasonable imports of foreign zine. 

The plight of the United States zinc and lead industry has been described 
with complete documentation in Tariff Commission Report No. 192 (2d series) 
submitted to the Congress on April 19, 1954. Today, with zine at 10 cents and 
lead at 14 cents a pound, the industry faces an even graver situation than was 
described in that report and in the Commission’s Report to the President on 
Escape-Clause Investigation No. 27, submitted May 21, 1954. I think that I 
ean best assist this committee in its consideration of this important problem by 
describing our situation and our views as these are related to industrywide 
conditions rather than by submitting again detailed industry statistics. 

The thrust of my position is this: We have in the United States, and have 
had for over half a century, a stable and mature zine and lead mining and 
smelting industry. It has contributed substantially to the economy of our 
country and it will continue to do so if it is given a reasonable opportunity. 
As I proceed, you will see that I am impatient with the view that we are through 
as a great mining country. All we need to do, as my company has done, is to 
work a little harder and dig a little deeper to uncover the vast natural resources 
we still have in zine and lead and other minerals. We are still placing our 
money on the United States, and in saying this I do not mean in the least to 
deprecate the mining interests of other countries. They have a proper and 
reasonable place in our market which we welcome. 

In the case of zine, the participation available to the foreign producers is and 
will continue to be substantial. The known domestic zinc mines can produce 
about 50 percent of the zinc consumed in the United States, which leaves a very 
large segment of the market available to the foreign miners. They should be 
satisfied with this share and should not be permitted to engulf our markets 
with their overproduction, to the harm—yes, even destruction—of our domestic 
mining industry. It is they, not we, that are responsible for the overproduction 
in the world today, and the distressed prices of zinc and lead during the last 
10 years are directly attributable to their flooding of our markets—once in 1949, 
once again in 1952-54, and again today. 

The New Jersey Zine Co. is a miner, smelter, and manufacturer of zinc, with 
small amounts of lead being produced at our mines. We take from our mines 
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crude ore. This contains a relatively small percentage of zinc and a large 
percentage of gangue—waste material. This crude ore is treated in our mills 
to eliminate as much waste material as possible and produce what are called 
concentrates. These are the raw materials which are smelted or otherwise 
treated to produce zinc metal (commonly known as slab zinc), zine oxide, and 
other zine products which are then sold for use by industrial plants. 

Zinc and lead imports may come in either as concentrates to be smelted here 
or as metal and other processed products. In the case of zine, a large proportion 
comes in as concentrates. As you can well see, for protection to be effective for 
the domestic mining industry, protection must be provided on the concentrates, 
the product of the domestic mines, as well as on metal and other products 
manufactured from the raw material, so that the protection will be equal on all 
zine imported into the United States regardless of the form in which it is im- 
ported. 

Gross sales of the company in 1956 accounted for roughly 15 percent of the 
total sales of the domestic zinc industry, which were on the order of half a bil- 
lion dollars. All of the company’s zinc and lead operations are carried on in the 
United States. Our company employs approximately 5,300 men and women at our 
mines and smelters in Colorado, Illinois, New Jersey, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and at our executive offices in New York City. 

We are conducting exploration and reconnaissance work in many other States, 
including Arizona, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Florida, Idaho, Kentucky, 
Maine, Missouri, Nevada, New York, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin. 

Our company has been in the zine business for over 100 years. Exploration, 
research and development are of great importance in our industry. I should, 
like to mention some of our company’s contributions to the advances which the 
industry has made in the mining and smelting of zinc and in the uses of zinc 
products. 

Through our research we developed special alloys from which strong, durable, 
and stable zinc diecastings could be made, and this work was largely responsible 
for the rapid development of the zinc diecasting industry, which contributes 
mass production efficiency to a multitude of products and which today accounts 
for approximately 35 percent of the total consumption of slab zinc in this 
country. 

We developed a process for refining zine by distillation, which permits pro- 
duction of special high grade zine of 99.99 percent purity, required for diecast- 
ing alloys. 

We developed the vertical retort process of smelting zine ores, a continuous 
process which at many locations is more economical than the traditional 
method of batch smelting in horizontal retorts. 

We developed a process for manufacturing zinc oxide direct from ore and 
made significant contributions to the technology of the use of zinc oxide in 
rubber and paint. 

We participated in the early development of the flotation process of treating 
zine ores and first applied it successfully to produce high grade zinc concen- 
trates from our Virginia mine. 

It is such developments as these which have kept the industry strong and en- 
abled it to recover metal from domestic ores of lower grade than many of the 
foreign deposits. Other companies in the industry have made important contri- 
butions. I mention what New Jersey Zinc has done only to demonstrate that to 
a very large extent the present state of the art of producing lead and zinc is the 
result of work by our company and by others in the United States. 

Developments of this kind are not accidental. They require the continuing 
effort of trained men with persistence, imagination, experience, and incentive, 
a condition which has depended, and will continue to depend, on the stability 
of the industry. 

Zine is now selling at 10 cents per pound. The industry is struggling today 
with a repetition of its 1952-54 experience, but the dangers are now more serious, 
because the present slump follows a period of unsatisfactory prices, and the 
domestic mining industry, beset with rising labor costs, has never fully re- 
eovered from the 1952-54 experience. It is less able, therefore, to absorb the 
losses which operations at present prices entail than it may have been on other 
occasions. 

The nature of the 1952-54 experience may be familiar to you, and I shall 
mention only the highlights. Following the beginning of the Korean crisis in 
1950, an acute shortage of zinc developed. During most of 1951, United States 
ceiling prices were below world prices, and despite the urgent needs of this 
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eountry imports actually declined almost 100,000 tons from the 1950 level of 
387,000 tons. During the same period, production from domestic mines in- 
ereased from 623,000 tons to 681,000 tons. 

In October 1951, ceiling prices were increased to 19% cents, and early in 1952 
import duties on zine were suspended. In the first 6 months of 1952, more than 
500,000 tons of foreign zinc flooded the United States market, and net imports 
for the entire year amounted to 637,000 tons. The price dropped precipitately 
from 19% cents on June 1 to 12% cents on October 27. Domestic mines curtailed 
their production, but the flood of imports actually increased to 676,000 tons 
in 1953. The reduction in domestic mine production of some 130,000 tons was 
lost in this tidal wave, and the price declined to a low of 914 cents in February 
1954. 

The distress thus visited on the industry was set forth in the Tariff Com- 
mission’s report in the escape-clause proceedings. Brief excerpts from that 
report summarize the situation as it had developed to early 1954, as follows: 

“From the beginning of 1952 through January 1954, more than 40 major zinc 
and lead mines closed and many more greatly curtailed their mining and milling 
operations. 

“The curtailment * * * was accompanied by a sharp decline in employment 
at lead and zine mines and mills. By mid-October 1953 * * * about one-third 
of the total number engaged in lead and zine mining and milling activities at 
the beginning of 1952 had been separated from their jobs. 

“Many of the lead and zine mines in these (the western) States are located 
in areas where other means of livelihood are limited or nonexistent. * * * 
The worker suffers not only unemployment but also consequent severe deprecia- 
tion or total loss of his home or other property. The mine operator also loses 
skilled workmen that may not be easily replaced should economic conditions 
permit resumption of operations at a later time. 

“Mining and ,milling companies have experienced sharply reduced profits 
from their lead and zine operations since the beginning of 1952. * * * The ratio 
of net operating profit before income taxes to net sales for the 185 mines and 
67 mills reported declined from 16.8 percent in 1952 to 5.3 percent during the 
first half of 1953. * * * These profit-and-loss data represent, in general, the 
larger operations; many operations for which data were not received were shut 
down at the time the reports were requested.” 

In the light of these findings, the Tariff Commission recommended the maxi- 
mum relief possible short of legislation. 

The administration rejected this recommendation, preferring to adopt in- 
stead the temporary expedient of stockpiling and later barter. This program 
came too late to have much effect in 1954, the average price for the year being 
only 10.7 cents. Even at these low prices, some 637,000 tons of zinc in ores and 
slab were imported during 1954, while domestic mine production dropped an- 
other 75,000 tons to a low of 473,000 tons. In 1955 and 1956, world prices were 
somewhat better, but imports declined only slightly in 1955, and, on the basis 
of preliminary figures, it appears that 1956 imports reached an alltime high of 
770,773 tons, of which 525,797 tons was in concentrates and 244,976 tons was in 
metal. This emphasizes the importance of recognizing that zine in concentrates 
is the major form of zinc imports against which protection must be provided. 

It is significant that the amount of manufactured slab zinc imported increased 
substantially in both 1955 and 1956, indicating pretty conclusively that the slab 
zinc withdrawn from the market by purchases of domestic slab for the stock- 
pile merely made room for more imported slab. This continued high level of 
imports has produced again the inevitable result, and when demand declined 
somewhat in 1956 and early 1957, prices dropped sharply to the present level. 
Again domestic mines are closing following the tragic pattern of 1952-54. 

A case in point concerns the action which we are compelled to take with re- 
spect to our large zine mine located in Sussex County, N. J. We commenced pro- 
duction at this mine in 1913 and have operated it on an uninterrupoted basis 
up to the present time. It has been a substantial contributor to the amount 
of zinc mined in the United States, and recently we embarked upon a program 
to enlarge this mine to double the production. However, due to the distressed 
condition of the zine market, we have been compelled to announce the ciosing 
of this mine on August 16, 1957. Numerous other domestic mines have closed. 
We have also been compelled to reduce substantially the production rate at our 
smelters in Pennsylvania and Illinois. 

The mining industry of this country has not created these recurrent crises. 
It is illuminating to have a visual presentation of what domestic and foreign 
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producers have been doing over the past 10 years. Reference to the graphs at 
the end of this statement will show, for each year since 1945, the production of 
domestic and foreign mines and the slab-zinc production of domestic and foreign 
smelters. In the case of mine production, United States production has actually 
decreased, while production in the rest of the world has increased by leaps and 
bounds, more than doubling in the period. United States production of slab 
zine has increased in the 10-year period only approximately enough to keep up 
with the increase in domestic demand, while foreign production has been on a 
sharp upeurve. The graphs demonstrate the fact that foreign producers make 
no effort to adjust to changes in demand, knowing that, under present conditions, 
they can exploit the United States market at will at the expense of the domestic 
mines. This is noticeable not only in the 1952-54 period discussed above, but 
also in the year 1949, when demand fell off, prices dropped, but foreign producers 
reached new highs in both mine and slab-zinec production. Under present gov- 
ernmental policies, the efforts of United States producers reasonably to adjust 
supply to demand are being frustrated completely by the imports of concentrates 
and metal that continue to flood our markets. 

I direct your attention particularly to the graph of domestic mine production, 
which dramatically shows the serious injury to the domestic industry by foreign 
overproduction. Domestic mines have never recovered fully from these slumps. 
Closed mines fill with water, and more importantly their labor forces are dis- 
persed. Reopening takes time and is sometimes prohibitively expensive. And 
what is the use of reopening when absence of a firm Government policy for the 
industry leaves the ever-present threat of having to close again in a year or 2, 
or 3? 

Gentlemen, the basic question for Congress is this: Shall we have a lead- and 
zinc-mining industry in this country or is it to be sacrificed to production abroad? 
It is just as simple and basic as that. This committee and the Congress can 
rest assured that unless something is done promptly to establish a sound policy 
on which the domestic industry can rely, it will wither on the vine and our great 
natural resources in this field will remain undeveloped with the accompanying 
hardship that will be visited on the thousands of families all over this country 
who today depend for their livelihood on this industry. 

This does not have to happen. The zinc and lead resources of the United 
States are still great, and if a solid basis for the domestic industry is established 
so that it can look to the future with confidence and can anticipate a fair chance 
for reasonable profits, then I have not the slightest doubt that there will be a 
thriving domestic zinc and lead industry for many, many years to come. I cite 
my Own company as proof of what Isay. Throughout our history we have relied 
primarily on our own mine production as the source of our finished products. 
years mostly foreign ore. This policy gave us a strong, stable mining operation 
We have supplemented this production with purchased concentrates in recent 
combined with reasonable flexibility in our smelting operations. We can meet 
the needs of our customers year in and year out while still maintaining our 
mine production on a relatively even keel. I believe that it is in large part this 
policy that accounts for the fact that the average age of the 5,300 employees of 
our company is 46 years, and that their average service with the company is 
23 years. It would be nothing short of a major tragedy to force these men and 
women, and thousands of others like them, to \:proot their lives and go elsewhere. 

The unprecedented zinc demands of World War II resulted in a heavy drain 
on known domestic ore reserves, and prompted New Jersey Zinc and other com- 
panies to intensify their search for new reserves. We had many opportunities to 
go abroad, but chose to follow our conviction that adequate zinc deposits were to 
be found in this country. In the 10 years, 1947-56, the New Jersey Zinc Co. has 
ventured $8 million for exploration in the United States. 

The soundness of our decision has been fully vindicated. As a result of this 
exploration and development program we have at least 6 additional mining 
properties—3 in Tennessee, 2 in Virginia, and 1 in Pennsylvania. Four of these 
have been or are being placed in operation, and two will be available for develop- 
ment when needed. We have spent since 1946 on the devolopment of the new 
mines and on the sinking of new shafts and other improvements at our other 
mines and smelting plants $58 million, and we are planning to spend an addi- 
tional $31 million over the next 5 years. The mining industry is constantly ex- 
ploring for new ore reserves, improving mining and milling techniques, and seek- 
ing new outlets for its products. The effort our company is constantly putting 
forth has enabled it and will enable it in the future to keep its place as one of 
the leading miners and smelters of zinc in the United States. 
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The New Jersey Zinc Co. is only one of many companies in the domestic zinc 
and lead industry. While we pride ourselves on doing a good job, there are 
many other companies in the industry that are likewise doing a good job. But 
the industry cannot continue doing a sound job if the national policy is to en- 
courage foreign development and unlimited foreign imports on the false theory 
that the situation of the domestic producers is hopeless or, if not hopeless, is not 
worth the effort required to protect it. 

This brings me to the measures which are required to correct the situation. 
As I have already said, the New Jersey Zine Co. recognizes the interests of 
foreign zinc producers. There is a place for foreign zinc in our markets. 
Foreign supplies should be used to supplement a sound, stable United States 
production, but should not be permitted to destroy the domestic industry. 
Foreign supplies so used would be a stabilizing factor in the United States 
economy. Experience has shown conclusively that, uncontrolled, they are a 
disruptive factor. Now they can be and have been withheld from our markets 
when most needed, and dumped on our markets when supplies are ample. As 
I have explained, it is the soaring production abroad which has been responsible 
for the problems of the domestic industry in 1949, in 1952 and 1953, and now 
again in 1957. 

Experience has also shown that stability cannot be attained by supporting 
the world and domestic prices through stockpiling and barter programs. Such 
measures merely encourage additional foreign production and compound the 
long-range problem. Neither can the objective be accomplished by subsidizing 
domestic producers. Subsidies may keep them alive, but they merely aggravate 
the industry’s susceptibility to violent swings by rendering the domestic pro- 
ducers less responsive to changes in industrial demand. The only practical 
remedy is a reasonable level of protection against foreign imports whenever 
the domestic price drops to a point where the domestic industry is threatened. 

It is encouraging to note that the administration has now recognized the 
necessity for a permanent means of protection in order to preserve this industry. 
The recently announced long-range minerals program deals in some detail with 
the lead-zinc situation, and the administration’s proposals are reflected in several 
bills introduced in the House, which I shall refer to as the administration bill. 

The New Jersey Zine Co. is in accord with the principles embodied in the 
administration bill but respectfully submits that at the proposed rates of import 
taxes the bill would afford the industry even less protection than it now receives 
from the meager tariff rates which are in effect. Furthermore, the bill provides 
importers with an open invitation to circumvent what the bill purports to do. 
Properly amended, however, the bill can be made to accomplish the needed relief 
to the domestie lead-zine industry. 

The bill is inadequate because (1) the excise tax rates proposed are too low 
to provide any effective relief, (2) the mechanics for fixing and adjusting the tax 
operate so slowly that serious injury will repeatedly result to the domestic in- 
dustry before the prescribed taxes can become effective, and (3) the bill invites 
accumulation of excessive stocks of foreign imports during the period when no 
tax is in effect, to be used or sold when taxes become effective. 

I should like to address myself to the three principal facets of the proposed 
legislation; namely, the price at which protection should be instituted, the 
amount of protection required, and the mechanics which will insure the accom- 
plishment of the purposes of the bill. 


THE PRICE AT WHICH PROTECTION SHOULD BE INSTITUTED 


The administration bill fixes 1414 cents per pound for zine as the point below 
which an excise tax on imports shall be imposed. It is our view that 14% cents 
per pound is the absolute minimum which should be considered as a peril point 
in the case of zine. 

In recent years there have been increased costs of production, attributable 
primarily to inflationary factors in the economy and not to the lower grade and 
less readily mined character of domestic ore deposits. The principal item is, of 
course, the wage bill. Turning specifically to our own company’s experience, in 
1947 our average hourly labor cost, including fringe benefits, was $1.34. At the 
start of 1954 it was $2.10, an increase of 58 percent. Today it is $2.40, 79 per- 
cent higher than in 1947. Based on general industry experience and our own 
as well, costs other than labor vary approximately in proportion to direct labor 
costs. 
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The year 1947 was the second postwar year and the first completely free of 
price controls on zinc. The price was constant at 10.5 cents throughout the 
‘year, and at this price our earnings were not high but were sufficient to provide 
&@ reasonable return and to support the enterprise. On the basis of the increase 
in labor and other costs, as noted above, the price of zinc at the start of 1954 
should have been 16.6 cents per pound, and today, on the same basis, 18.8 cents 
per pound. 

It is plain to see that a 14%4-cent price for maintenance of the industry must 
‘count heavily on every step the industry has made and can make toward 
imereased efficiency in production. The 14%4-cent price suggested in the admin- 
‘stration bill may be sufficient .. deal with the current situation, but is an abso- 
lute minimum when account is taken of the continuing need for exploration, 
development, and mine and plant improvements necessary for the health of the 
industry, and it does not allow for the continuing inflationary trend of all cost 
jtems in this country. 


THE AMOUNT OF PROTECTION REQUIRED 





While recognizing that a 1414-cent price for zinc is necessary for the mainte- 
nance of the domestic industry, the administration bill actually would attempt 
to protect this price with an initial excise tax of one-half cent per pound on 
slab zinc and two-fifths of a cent on concentrates. These are less than the 
existing tariff rates, which in no way have been a deterrent to excessive im- 
ports. Today we see a repetition of the experience in 1953 and 1954, when 
large imports came in at prices as low as 10 cents for zine. To effectively 
accomplish the purposes of the administration bill in providing a 14'4-cent price 
for the domestic industry, excise taxes starting at not less than 3 cents per 
pound are essential to provide the needed relief when the price falls below the 
peril point. Such excise taxes will give only reasonable protection to the 
domestic industry and at the same time permit imports free of tax or duty so 
long as the foreign producers do not flood our market with their products and 
depress it below the peril point price. 


THE NECESSITY FOR A UNIFORM TAX ON ALL ZINC IMPORTED 





It is our opinion that to be completely effective any scale of import taxes must 
afford equal protection on concentrates and on metal, for only in this way can 
ithe United States mines be adequately protected. 

Because it is not possible to recover all of the zinc contained in concentrates, 
there has been a historical treatment of tariffs applying to concentrates and to 
metal which has fixed the tariff on concentrates consistently at 85.8 percent of 
the tariff on metal. The administration bill has proposed taxes on concentrates 
and metal which would make the ratio at the three price levels 80, 88, and 90 
percent. While this would probably average out to the historical ratio of 85.8 
percent, it is recommended that less confusion will arise if the historical ratio 
is applied in the legislation under consideration. 



























THE MECHANICS WHICH WILL 
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Under the administration bill the tax is applied on a calendar quarter basis 
and the rate is based on an average price for 3 months. The tax does not become 
initially applicable until the close of the calendar quarter following the quarter 
in which the legislation becomes effective. If the bill were passed today there 
would be no tax until January 1, 1958. 

Use of a 3-month average price as provided in the bill will delay application 
of the tax or of any increased rates for 3 to 4 months after a price decline. 
During the period before the tax becomes initially applicable, and during any 
period when prices have dropped but new tax rates have not yet become effective, 
importers can flood the market or build up large stocks to be sold when the tax 
does become effective. These delayed action features of the administration 
bill seem almost designed to promote wide price swings and industry instability 
rather than the stability which the domestic industry must have to survive. 

To avoid these opportunities for evasion and defeat of the bill’s purposes 
adequate legislation must contain provisions for monthly determinations of appli- 
cable taxes and for application of the tax rate in effect when imports are released 
from warehouse for prompt use. 

So that it may accomplish the desired purposes, therefore, it is respectfully 
submitted that the administration bill be amended in the following respects: 
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(a) Sufficient excise taxes should be provided to support a domestic price of 
14%4 cents per pound for zinc, recognizing the ability of the foreign producers 
to invade the United States market profitably at about 10 cents per pound. 

(b) Excise taxes should be applied in uniform amounts for both the mining 
and smelting segments of the industry because without this the mining segment 
cannot be adequately protected. 

(c) A means of applying excise taxes should be provided which would insure 
the accomplishment of the purposes of the bill and eliminate opportunities for 
circumvention. 

It is our belief that the administration bill so amended will provide the relief 
that is so desperately needed by the domestic mining industry and at the same 
time will not foreclose reasonable profitable participation in our market by 
foreign producers. If it is to arrest the further closing of domestic mines and 
curtailment of domestic smelting production, its early adoption is imperative. 
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STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE HAMER H. BUDGE, OF IDAHO 


Mr. Buper. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to appear before you and present a brief state- 
ment in support of the legislative proposals which are before you to 
implement a long-range minerals policy for this Nation. 

I am pleased with the action of the administration thus far in recog- 
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nizing that the domestic production of lead and zinc is vital to our 
national economy. The mining industry, at large, is not in the best 
economic condition ; however, in 1 the case of lead and zinc, the condition 
is critical. I, therefore, earnestly recommend that this committee not 
delay in recommending a program which will assist the domestic 
industry. 


I am sure you gentlemen know that the mining industry in this 
country, historically, has been developed by the favorable climate pro- 
duced by the attitude of our Government in protecting the industry 
from foreign production. 

Consumption of lead in the United States has increased 93 percent 
in the period 1935 to 1956. Prior to the w ar, 542,000 tons of zinc 
was consumed in the United States. In 1956, 988,000 tons was used 
in our domestic industry. If this increased consumption had come 
from our domestic mines, I would not be before you today, and the 
industry would have no need for action by this committee. However, 
this is not the case. Zine imports have increased tremendously during 
this period ; here is, in the 1935-39 period, imports of zinc averaged 
33,000 tons per year, they reached a record of 771,000 tons in 1956, 
a twenty-three- fold increase; and although our consumption of lead 
has increased as already indicated, the mine output for the last 4 years, 
domestically, has been below pre-World War II levels. 

My State of Id: tho is only 1 of 27 States which has been affected by 
this change in the mining industry. W hile Idaho is the second largest 
producer of lead and the third largest of zinc, we know that these other 
mineral-producing States have suffered ser iously because of this im- 
portation. Encouragement of foreign production is a noble ideal 
wherever it helps those peoples; however, I do not feel that foreign 
markets should be developed at the expense of our domestic industries. 
We have had in the country for over half a century, a stable and de- 
pendable zinc and lead mining and smelting industry. It has con- 
tributed materially to the economy of our country as well as to its 

security; and I feel confident that this industry will continue to do so 
if given a reasonable opportunity. 1 do not intend to get into the 
details of the proposals before you, but I wish to reaffirm in 1 the strong- 
est possible way, my feeling that domestic industry should be given 
adequate protection against the importation of lead and zinc; which 
up to date has been a demoralizing factor on our mining industry. 

I am sure that if this program is implemented, our domestic pro- 
duction will be increased, our employment in the mining industry will 
remain adequate for our own security and economic needs, and that 
a vital industry will survive. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM A. DAWSON, 
OF UTAH 


Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Secretary of Interior’s proposal for a sliding scale of excise taxes on 
imported lead and zinc is the final link in a chain of events which was 
first forged in this same committee more than 4 years ago. 
At that time, in early 1953, the American lead-zine industry was 
facing ruin at the hands of foreign producers who were unloading 


their ‘cheaply worked ores on the American market at a price with 
which our own mines could not compete. 
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The industry sought legislative relief, but were advised to exhaust 
its other remedies first. This the industry has patiently done-—and 
exhausted itself in the process. 

A 4-year diet of expedients and promises of better things to come has 
kept the industry alive, without nursing it back to health, nor even to 
convalescense. If the situation was critical 4 years ago, it is desperate 
now. At no point have prices advanced to better than the break-even 
level; the collapse of recent months has sent prices even below the 
1953 levels. And production costs have moved in only one direction— 
up. 
The picture in Utah, which I naturally know best, is typical. In 
1956, only five major lead-zinc mines—out of dozens of not so long 
ago—were in operation. Four of them lost money at last year’s 
16-cent lead and 1314-cent zinc. Two of those four now have shut 
down as a result of the price break which began the first week in May. 

These are not, by any stretch of the imagination, marginal mines. 
The marginal operations were squeezed out of the picture ‘Jong before. 
These two recent shutdowns were the Combined Metals Reduction Co. ” 
with an operating record of at least 25 years, and the Chief Consoli- 
dated Mining Co., which has been in continual production since 1909. 
When you consider the economic storms such companies have weath- 
ered in the past few decades, you can appreciate Just how serious the 
present situation is. No mine can continue to operate at a loss year 
after year after year. Those which have not closed down yet are 
operating on a week-to-week basis. 

Not only the mines and mine operators have been living on hope 
and promise; so have thousands of miners and their communities. 

Briefly, here is the story of one proud, brave community—Park 
City, Utah—which has kept up its fight against the odds, as related by 
its Catholic pastor, Father Patrick Cullen: 

It has been a long period of dire distress for families, many of them moved 
away, abandoning the homes they had bought through the years, till now Park 
City looks a derelict, a ghost town, a shadow of its former self. It is reckoned 
that up to recent shutdowns, $400 million have come from our mines; today it’s 
a deserted villeage. * * * Battered and dilapidated property pockmarks Main 
Street. * * * A city of 5,000 citizens once with every rooming house filled to 
capacity, business booming * * * today if we have 2,000 it is optimistic 
reckoning. * * * 

Those are the results of a depression in the American lead-zinc in- 
dustry—depression in a time of prosperity with all-time highs in the 
consumption of lead and zinc. 

I have mentioned that 4 years ago the industry sought legislative 
relief. Many members of this committee will remember Representa- 
tive Simpson’s Trade Agreement Extension Act which included pro- 
vision for a sliding scale of import excise taxes on lead and zinc, 
similar to the Interior proposals of today. 

Hearings on the Simpson bill were held in April and May of 1953. 
The lead-zinc amendment was opposed by the State Department on 
the grounds that such policy was not propitious to our foreign rela- 
tions at that time. But, Secretary of State Dulles pointed out, a 
remedy already was available in the escape-clause provision. 

As a result, the lead-zine provisions were deleted and the industry 
went to the Tariff Commission for help. Hearings were held in 
November 1953 and, in April 1954 the Commission reported unani- 
mously to the President to the effect that the domestic industry indeed 
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was being damaged by foreign imports and that relief was necessary. 

However, the President deemed it still advisable to retain the cur- 
rent tariffs and proposed that the industry be bulwarked instead by 
long-range stockpiling, by agricultural barters and by seeking volun- 
tary agreements with other nations that they would not depress the 
market with excessive dumping. 

If these measures did not accomplish the desired objectives, the 
industry was told, more far-reaching recommendations would be made 
to Congress. 

For a while, stockpiling and barter did improve the market enough 
to enable the American producers to at least hang on, but it was soon 
obvious that the foreign-domestic supply ratio would not work itself 
into any balance with which the American industry could continue to 
live. 

Recognizing this fact and true to the promise, the administration 
now has brought out its recommendations to Congress—the sliding 
scale of import excise taxes which are before the committee. 

Now the circle is complete. The lead-zinc industry is back to where 
it started looking for relief. The difference is that it can no longer 
be told to try something else. It has tried them all, and all else has 
failed. If legislative relief, too, is now denied, where can this indus- 
try turn? What result can there be but that the United States become, 
to all intents and purposes, completely dependent upon foreign nations 
for these strategic metals ? 

And which realist among us does not believe that, once lead and zine 
have been reduced to short supply by the throttling of American pro- 
duction, American consumers will pay dearly for these essentials? 

We cannot afford the luxury of pleasing our foreign friends at the 
expense of making a vital part of our defense needs dependent upon 
them. Closing and flooding our mines at this time would be a reck- 
less gamble with our national security. 

There can be no surer way of bringing lead and zine prices out of 
their doldrums than by failing to act—and act quickly—in behalf of 
our domestic producers. Unfortunately, though, there would be few 
if any of our own producers and miners around to benefit. 

Mr. Chairman, | urge that the recommendations of the Secretary 
of Interior be acted upon favorably. And while I realize only too 
well that time is fast running out in our current session, I submit that 
such action cannot be taken too soon. The question is not whether our 
American lead-zine industry needs protection—the question is whether 
America needs and wants a domestic lead-zine industry. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ED EDMONDSON, OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chairman, we speak of so many crossroads 
confronting our people that the expression has lost much of its mean- 
ing, but I have no fear of triteness or exaggeration when I say that 
America’s lead and zine mining industry is standing at the crossroads 
today. 

In less than 10 years, we have seen foreign imports of lead and zine, 
which formerly held only a minor portion of the American market, 
steadily increase to the alarming point at which those imports now 
completely dominate our own domestic market—exceeding by approxi- 
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mately 40 percent American mine production of these 2 important 
metals. 

We have seen the domestic and the world price steadily go down- 
ward as foreign production and imports into the United States stead- 
ily went upward—so that today the East St. Louis price of zinc is only 
10 cents per pound, and in London that price has fallen to 9.3 cents. 

When you consider the fact that American mines cannot produce 
zinc at a profit at a price several cents above that figure, there is little 
cause for wonder that our own mines are shutting ‘down all over the 
country, and only the very largest and richest mining companies are 
able to maintain production. ; 

In recent months, some of those well-financed American companies 
have also found it necessary to shut down or to curtail production, and 
in no segment of the American economy today will you find more dis- 
tress and unemployment than you will find in the lead and zine mining 
industry. 

Mr. Chairman, the other day I saw a table which reflected the wages 
which are paid to lead and zine miners in some of the foreign coun- 
tries which are flooding our country with their production—many 
of them working in mines which our own foreign aid programs have 
helped to place in efficient produc tion. 

I was astounded, Mr. Chairman, to read that the average Peruvian 
miner is earning between 85 and $1 per day, that workers in African 
mines are collecting well under $1 per day, and that Mexican lead and 
zinc miners are paid only about one-ninth as much as American 
workers in the same industry. 

How can we expect to keep American mines open and producing, 
Mr. Chairman, without some security against this kind of produc- 
tive competition ¢ 

The obvious answer is that we cannot expect it, and unless we pro- 
vide some security—along lines outlined in this proposal of the Sec- 
retary of Interior—we certainly face a future in which all of our own 
mines are out of production, and we are completely at the mercy of 
the foreign producer. 

This is a fate which could have the worst possible consequences, 
both in terms of the prices which we must pay for these metals, and 
in terms of their availability in event of a national emergency. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the Committee on Ways and Means 
for giving attention to this most serious problem, which affects so 
directly the well-being of thousands of people in the district which I 
serve in Congress. 

I earnestly hope it will be possible to advance this recommended 
legislation before adjournment, and to improve it substantially 
through adoption of the amendments necessary to provide for the 
preservation of this vital industry. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE LEE METCALF, OF MONTANA 


Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to sup- 
port legislation on behalf of the depressed lead and zine industry in 
27 States, among them Montana, which ranks first in the production 
of zine, fifth in lead. 

As you know, I have introduced H. R. 7844, to peg the price of 
domestically produced lead at 18 cents, zine at 15 cents, a pound. A 
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companion bill has been offered in the Senate by Senators Murray, 
Mansfield, and Congressman LeRoy Anderson, who ask that they be 
associated with this statement. 

Under this bill, an import tax of 6 cents a pound would automat- 
ically replace the existing tariff upon imported lead whenever the 
domestic market price averages less than 18 cents for 1 calendar 
month. The President would suspend the special tax after the domes- 
tic market price of common lead, delivered at New York City, aver- 
aged at least 18 cents a pound for 2 consecutive months. 

An import tax of 6 cents a pound would automatically be imposed 
on zine whenever the average domestic market price is below 15 cents 
a pound f. o. b. East Si. Louis, D1, for 1 calendar month. The 
President would suspend the tax after the domestic market price of 
zine averaged at least 15 cents a pound for 2 straight months. 

Passage of this bill would set a price at which domestic miners can 
produce ‘and sell in this country. The average production cost in this 
country is close to 17 cents for lead and just. under 15 cents for zinc. 
Today lead is selling for 14 cents a pound, zine for 10 cents. The 
domestic industr v cannot survive at these prices. 

This domestic industry, which has been a going concern for over 
100 years, is vital to this Nation in peace and in war. 

It is valued at more than $1 billion. It provides direct employ- 
ment to some 35, and to thousands of others working in 
industries based on the use of its products. 

Directly and indirectly it plays an important part in the economy 
of this country. Ores from hundreds of mines in 27 States are proc- 
essed into metal, oxides and other compounds, which, in turn are used 
for galvanizing sheet steel, wire, and other articles, in castings for 
automobiles, home appliances, business and other machine parts, as 
an ingredient in brass, in roofing and weather stripping, in dry and 
wet batteries, cable cov erings, type, bearing metals, in paints, auto- 
mobile tires and other rubber products, ceramics and pharmaceuticals, 
in chemicals, such as tetraethyl Jead for gasoline, in solder, ammuni- 
tion, and for shielding against destructive 1 rays. 

This basic industry is in trouble. According to estimates by the 
International Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Wi orkers, one-fourth of 
the production force in lead and zinc mining have lost their jobs 
during the past few months. Many mines are closed down. Others 
are on the brink—as far as I know, our Secretary of State is the only 
one who enjoys being on the brink. 

The largest city in my district, the Montana First, is Butte, the 
richest hill on earth. Let me tell you what has been happening i in 
Butte since the first of this year. 

According to figures from Butte Miners Union No. 1, there were 
5,000 miners working in January of 1957. Lay-offs started in March. 
By June, the 5,000 had been cut back to 3,700. As of the middle of 
July it was 2.900, The lay-offs have continued. I estimate that, as 
of today, there are about half as many men working in the mines of 
Butte as there were the first of this year. 

This includes the lay-off of some 540 men the week of July 15-19 in 
the Kelley Mine, High Ore, and the Leonard Fire Fill. 

At the same time thi at I received this report, the recording secretary 
of Butte Miners Union No. 1, Mr. Barney Rask, said that “if the 
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price of zinc drops a fraction of a cent further, we expect the Anselmo 
to close down and lay off six or seven hundred more men.” 

This crisis in a basic industry is attributable directly to foreign 
overproduction and to dumping in this country. 

In 1950, United States mine production of lead was 430,827 short 
tons, of which 19,617 came from Montana mines. In that same year, 
we imported 52 21, 796 short tons, or 28 percent more than domestic 
mine production. In 1956, domestic mine production had fallen to 
348,329 tons, 18,610 tons of which was mined in Montana. Last year, 
we imported 458,553 tons of lead, still 28 percent more than domestic 
production. 

In 1950, domestic mines produced 623,375 short tons of zinc, 67,678 
of it mined in Montana. That year, we imported 434,547 tons, or 70 
— of domestic production. In 1956, domestic production fell 

537,643 tons, 71,865 of it mined in Montana, but we imported 
70.773 tons, or 40 percent more than domestic production. 

In the past 7 years, foreign producers have retained their domi- 
nance of our lead market and have virtually taken over zinc produc- 
tion. This alone has brought a recession to the miners in 27 States 
and to the business communities which serve them. 

It seems to me we must do two things for this industry. First, we 
should adopt an immediate program. “Then we should have a long- 
range program, including expanded research into new uses for these 
metals. 

It is the immediate program with which we are concerned today. 

I do not claim that the import tax provided in H. R. 1844 and the 
companion bill by Senators Murray and Mansfield, S. 2271, is the 
only answer to the problem. There is merit in the proposal by the 
International Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers for an import 
quota system, geared to total domestic needs, and based at least in part 
on the wage rates of the exporting country. 

I feel that the administration proposals are inadequate in their 
present form. The sliding scale import tax and the peril points are 
too low. They are below ‘domestic production cost. However, I be- 
lieve one of these bills—such as H. R. 8265, by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Edmondson), H. R. 8307 by the gentlewoman from 
Idaho (Mrs. Pfost) or H. R. 8328, by the ‘gentleman from Nevada 
(Mr. Baring) could be amended to become a long step in the right 
direction. 

I am sure that the, members of this committee will come up 
with the answer. It is in the national interest to keep a healthy, 
active mining industry going in the United States. We need these 
raw materials for our industry i in peace and in war. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I have with me this morning the statement of 
Mr. W. G. Maloney, manager of the Mining Association of Montana 
who has asked that I insert his statement for the record on behalf of 
this legislation. 


STATEMENT OF W G. MALONEY, MANAGER, MINING ASSOCIATION OF MONTANA 


Mr. Chairman, I am W. G. Maloney of Butte, Mont., manager of the Mining 
Association of Montana. I appreciate this opportunity to speak for our members. 
We affirm the recommendation made for the imposition of import duties by 
Secretary Seaton in the case of lead and zinc, but respectfully request the inclu- 
sion of recommendations and amendments as proposed by the Emergency Lead- 
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Zinc Committee. We fully endorse the presentation made by the Emergency 
Lead-Zinc Committee to you gentlemen. 

I shall not impose upon the committee’s limited time, but I do want to present 
some current statistics which illustrate the serious situation confronting the 
mining industry in the State of Montana. 

Already there are 1,500 fewer lead and zine miners in the Butte area and 
approximately 2,000 fewer in the State of Montana than 90 days ago. Montana 
mines just can’t produce zine at 10 cents per pound and-lead at 14 cents per 
pound. Cheaply produced foreign lead and zinc is flooding the American market ; 
forcing American workers—taxpaying American workers—onto the relief rolls. 

The following figures were taken from the Montana State Employment Service, 
Division of Unemployment Compensation Commission—Butte area office: 

New applications for unemployment compensation by weeks and months for 
June and July 1957, with yearly comparisons with similar periods of time: for 
1954, 1955, and 1956: 

For the week ending June 8, 1957, there were 53 new applications. For the 
week ending June 15, 1957, there were 39 new applications. For the week ending 
June 22, 1957, there were 56 new applications. For the week ending June 29, 
1957, there were 92 new applications. Total 240 new applications for June 1957. 

For the week ending July 6, 1957, there were 127 new applications. For the 
week ending July 13, 1957, there were 120 new applications. For the week ending 
July 20, 1957, there were 398 new applications. July 1-20, inclusive (1957), 645 
new applications. 

The rapid weekly increase graphically illustrates and points up the need for 
immediate remedial measures. 

For the month ending June 30, 1956, there were 104 new applications. For the 
month ending July 31, 1956, there were 113 new applications. 

For the month ending June 30, 1955, there were 123 new applications. For the 
month ending July 31, 1955, there were 107 new applications. 

For the month ending June 30, 1954, there were 116 new applications. For the 
month ending July 31, 1954, there were 157 new applications. 

During the month of April 1957, a standing order for 100 miners, which was 
circulated in all State employment offices, was canceled by the largest zinc, 
copper, lead producer in Montana. There have been over 400 job terminations 
in the Butte mining district between July 1-20, inclusive, 1957. 

The above figures and statements may be verified by the Bureau of Employment 
Security, United States Department of Labor. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE GRACIE PFOST, OF IDAHO 


Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman and members, I appreciate being given 
the opportunity to appear before this distinguished committee in be- 
half of my bill (H. R. 8307), which implements the administra- 
tion program to aid the hard-pressed lead and zinc industry in the 
United States. 

I do not need to tell you gentlemen that the bottom has literally 
dropped out of the market for lead and zinc in the past few months. 
No industry could stand up under the price plummeting which has 
occurred since mid-May. Within a 2-month period, lead plunged 
from 16 to 14 cents, and zine from 1314 to 10 cents. The latter is a 
25-percent drop. 

in the main, the price break was precipitated by two events— 
Government curtailment of the crops-for-minerals barter program, 
and its announced intention of terminating Government purchases 
for the long-range minerals stockpile. The crisis has been aggravated 
and intensified, however, by the excessive amounts of lead and zine 
imports which have been dumped on our domestic market. 

Imports for the first 4 months of this year were running 12 to 
14 percent over the same period last year. Imports are now 30 to 
40 percent greater than our domestic production. Supplies of both 
lead and zine considerably exceed industrial needs. 
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The bill I am sponsoring would help control dumping of for- 
eign metals on our domestic market by imposing import quotas on 
lead and zinc. All existing duties would be suspended, and “peril 
points” established at 17 cents a pound for lead and 14.5 cents a 
pound for zinc, after which a sliding series of import duties would 
apply. 

fr. Chairman, we all know that imposing import quotas on ores 
from low-cost foreign mines will by no means be the full cure for 
the ills that beset the lead-zine industry. I don’t even think the im- 
port quotas imposed in this bill are stiff enough to shut out a sub- 
stantial proportion of these ores. But I am practical. I am spon- 
soring this bill because I believe it is the best chance we have of help- 
ing the industry. I think the Congress will pass it, and with its ad- 
ministration backing, it will be signed. 

For this reason, I say to you earnestly and solemnly, we must 
not allow the Congress to adjourn until a bill spreretang the ad- 
ministration’s long-range lead and zinc proposals is on the Presi- 
dent’s desk for signature. 

It is not possible yet to fully assess the impact of the lead-zinc 
price collapse on the domestic industry. It has been estimated that 
approximately 4,000 workers—or 25 percent of the entire produc- 
tion force in the industry—have lost their jobs. This adds up to a 
wage loss of between $16 and $18 million. 

No area is suffering more acutely than the Coeur d’Alenes in north- 
ern Idaho, in the congressional district I represent. Several mines 
have cut down or closed their operations, with the resultant hardship 
to the individual families whose wage earner has lost his job, and the 
economic repercussions that always hit a one-industry area when pay- 
rolls of that industry begin to shrink. 

One of the Idaho mines that closed down is the famous Haywire, 
which has been in operation over 30 years. Its owner, Mr. H. J. Hull, 
says he operated it for the last 3 years on the slimmest of margins, and 
the price drop was too much for him. Any number of other mines 
are on the brink of closing. In fact, I think it is safe to say that none 
of the individual properties in the Coeur d’Alenes—or anywhere else 
in the country, as a matter of fact—can continue to operate on 14-cent 
lead and 10-cent zinc. 

I have received more than 600 letters from the people in the Coeur 
d’Alenes in the past 3 weeks imploring me as their Representative, 
and the Congress as a whole, to take action to relieve the distress in the 
lead-zinc industry. Unemployment is spreading, and the local econ- 
omy is hard hit. 

As one store owner put it: 


Everybody’s gloomy. Sales are lousy compared to a year ago. 
The postmaster at Wallace, Mr. LeRoy C. Harris, reports: 


We have a hundred empty boxes in the post office today. A few years ago 
we were struggling with a long waiting list. 


The trouble is that unemployment will soon be reaching out into 
smelters and refineries dependent upon domestic ores to keep them 
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going—and there will be further individual and community hard- 
ships. The vicious circle grows wider and wider with each passing 
week and month. 

The lead-zine price break comes on the top of a lot of other trouble 
for the industry. During World War I, and to a more limited extent 
in the Korean war, the Government used every method of encouraging 
domestic mines to step up their production of lead and zinc. They 
paid premium prices, fastbaghied soldiers to return to the mines to 
work, and thought up slogans to “Get the lead out.” Overproduction 
has hung over the industry ever since. 

To add to the problem, consumption has been falling off. Last 
year’s lead consumption was 2 percent below that of 1955; its zinc 
consumption almost 12 percent lower. The industry is preparing to 
invest vast sums in research on new uses for both of the metals. 

But, meanwhile, there is the problem of keeping the mines in oper- 
ation should we need them in another defense emergency. It is not 
easy to reopen a closed mine. In a closed mine timbers dryrot or 
water seeps in, causing cave-ins. The ore lost through mine abandon- 
ment can be recovered, if at all only by heavy repair work which 
greatly increases costs of operation. 

In addition, the skilled workmen drift away. Skills used in min- 
ing are not easily adaptable to other jobs in a community—if there are 
jobs to be had. Therefore, once the breadwinner loses his job, the 
family pulls up roots and moves elsewhere seeking an income, which 
sometimes they can find, and sometimes they cannot. The whole busi- 
ness is an irreparable waste of both human and natural resources. 

Mr. Chairman, the lead-zinec barter program has been reinstated, 
but it is hedged with severe restrictions. Stockpile purchases are on 
the wane. The quickest and surest way of giving the lead-zine indus- 
try some relief is to pass the import tax bill now before this committee. 

The bill will give the domestic lead-zine industry some protection 
against cheaply “produced foreign ores, and keep it in operation for 
our peacetime and defense needs. Even the most rugged individual- 
ists in the lead-zine industry say frankly that they cannot survive 
without protection. They don’t either want or like Government assist- 
ance—but they feel they have no choice. 

I would like also to suggest at this time that the committee consider 
giving the same treatment to tungsten, antimony, and fluorspar as 
this bill gives to lead and zinc. Since the administration has favored 
the import. quota method of relieving the distress in the lead-zine 
industry, this same method might well be adopted for assisting the 
hard- pressed tungsten, antimony, and fluorspar industries. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for your courtesy in listening to me. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN J. RHODES, OF ARIZONA 


Mr. Rnopes. Mr. Chairman, I would like to express my appreciation 
for the opportunity to appear before your committee. My testimony 
will be brief. I would like to introduce the following chart and 
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explanation which was furnished me by the Arizona Department of 
Mineral Resources. Thechart and explanation follow: 


Arizona’s part in the combined lead-zinc production of the United States 
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During the period (1948-52) when the lead-zinc industry was thriving in 
Arizona there was an average of 154 mines producing lead or zinc, or both metals. 
These mines produced an average of 532 tons of lead and/or zinc per year. In 
the 4-year period (1953-56) when the country was importing excessive quantities 
of lead and zine, and the combined price of the two metals average only 26.555 
cents as compared with 31.028 cents during the good period, Arizona’s combined 
production of lead and zine dropped from an annual average of 81,905 tons 
to 34,089 tons. Over 100 lead-zinc mines closed down. In 1956 there were only 
27 lead and/or zinc mines operating. For the 4-year period there was an average 
of only 45 mines operating, as compared fith 154 during the preceding 5-year 
period. The average of 758 tons of metal per mine during this period indicated 
the casualties were chiefly among the smaller mines, although there were 2 large 
ones closed—the Eagle Picher, with its 270 men, and the St. Anthony, with its 
185 men. Also, the Magma Copper Co. closed down its zine section because 
there was more money in their copper production. 

The other large producers, such as Shattuck Denn’s Iron King Mine and the 
‘Coronado Copper & Zinc Co.’s Moore shaft, were able to keep going because of 
byproducts silver and copper. One other large producer, Phelps Dodge’s Copper 
Queen Mine, attributed its shutdown to exhaustion of lead-zinc ore bodies. How- 
ever, it is fair to say that if the price of lead and zinc had remained at their 
high rate of 1948-52 an appreciable production of these metals could have been 
attained. 

To have attained the favorable figure of 50.98 percent of Arizona’s share of 
the domestic consumption during the period, 1953-56, Arizona would have had 
to produce 45,878 tons of lead and/or zine annually, or an increase of 11,789 tons 
per year. Twenty-three Arizona mines, each with an annual production of 500 
tons of lead and/or zinc could have reopened. 

In 1956 Arizona ranked 7th in zine production among the Western States and 
10th in the United States. In lead production Arizona ranked sixth among the 
Western States and seventh in the United States. The fact that Arizona’s share 
in production of lead and zine in the United States averaged 7.87 percent in the 
good period and only 3.98 percent in later, poorer years, shows that Arizona 
mines were more affected by the decline in lead and zinc production than the 
rest of the United States. 


From the statistics given above, it is apparent that the lead and 
zine industry in Arizona needs some assistance in the form of an excise 
import tax on lead and zinc in order to protect the jobs of many miners 
in Arizona. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE WALTER S. BARING, OF 
NEVADA 


Mr. Barrne. Mr. Chairman and members of the Ways and Means 
Committee, Members of this Congress know that the House recently 
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rang the death knell for our domestic tungsten program. Although the 
84th Congress had passed Public Law 733, promising the domestic 
producers a support price, the House of Representativ es twice voted 
down the appropriations required to fulfill the obligation of Congress 
and the provisions of Public Law 733. This created a very bleak pic- 
ture for the tungsten producers, and in my State of Nevada, where most 
of this metal is found, all of the big mines have shut down, affecting 
the livelihood of probably some 5 000 people. 

I now call to your attention the sudden drop in the prices of lead 
and zinc. This also affects my State, and the producers of these two. 
metals have closed their mines, again affecting the subsistence of 
several thousand people. 

This country has bolstered foreign production by building mines, 
and cheap foreign labor has produc ed hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of ore which has been sent into this country with little or no duty 
or tariff. It is, indeed, regrettable that what has + always been a vitally 
important segment of our country’s economy is dying ‘because we here 
in Congress have refused to take heed of our own backyard, preferring 
to work a “gold mine” for our neighbors. 

As you members may know, copper is next on the list, and this 
important product is falling off daily. It has dropped 18 cents in the 
last year. The London price on W ednesday last was $26.75. Anaconda 
and Kennecott, two big companies in my State, and the smaller pro- 
ducers as well, are very concerned, as well they might be, for the bottom 
has literally fallen out of the market. Mining is one of the darkest 
periods of the century. 

Since the villain in this scene is cheap foreign labor, producing 
minerals imported in the United States at a price far below domestic 
costs, and since it was our financial assistance that built these foreign 
mines, today we face a condition which must be rectified at once. I 
have alw: ays contended that a healthy domestic mining industry is our 
first line of defense in national emergency and, with this in mind, I 
have introduced eight bills which would be helpful not only in times 
of need but in boosting our general economy at all times. Any portion 
of these bills can be used in improving the so-called administration 
bill now before you, in order to make it more palatable to our own 
people. 

One solution to our problems might be to tax the imports on lead and 
zinc you are studying here today. I personally would like to see 
tungsten, copper, and other metals brought into the picture at this 
time, too. Our domestic producers have been told to expand the 
production during national emergencies; when our Government most 
needed lead and zinc these metals were sold in foreign markets where 
prices were higher. When the demand fell off and foreign prices 
dropped, the Government turned to foreign markets expanded by 
American dollars and literally flooded local enterprises out of business. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish this committee would take the bills I have in- 
troduced into consideration while it is studying the administration 
bill, for what we are after today is the best possible solution and not 
stopgap measures. I am sure members of the industry and interested 
Members of Congress will go along with my contention that the admin- 
istration bill has to be vastly changed to bring any relief whatsover. 
I believe a quota should be established, limiting imports, maintaining 
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lead and zine at 18 cents and 15 cents respectively. These peril points 
should be validated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics cost index for 
nonferrous metals. Thus, as costs change it would not be necessary to 
return to Congress again and again to chats the peril poimts, a pro- 
cedure which would be necess: iry under the import-tax bill introduced 
by the administration. 

I know you here on this committee have many important witnesses 
testifying on many facets of the problem; yet I am certain that within 
all our heer ‘ts is the desire first to make our own domestic industry 
strong and healthy once again and to put our own miners back-to work, 
It is a pity so many Congressmen have become so worried about mak- 
ing friends abroad that the Western miners who upheld them in times 
of emergency are now asked to pay taxes to support the very people 
who are putting them out of business. 

The Cnareman. All right, Mr. Dixon, we will recognize vou. Please 
give your name and address and the capacity in which you appear for 
the record. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE H. A. DIXON, OF UTAH 


Mr. Drxon. I am H. A. Dixon. I represent the First District in 
Utah, which contains practically all of the lead-zine mines in the 
State. 

I appreciate this opportunity. I will be very brief, Mr. Chairman. 

Two-thirds of our mines have closed. The number of miners has 
been reduced from over 3,000 to under 1,500. If these miners try to 
sell their homes on account of having no work, the homes are valueless 
in the mining areas. It is a situation that is extremely critical and 
must be taken care of immediately. - 

I shall file the rest of my statement, and I thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Cuatrman. We thank you for your appearance and the infor- 
mation given the committee. 
(Statement referred to follows:) 









STATEMENT OF Hon. H. 





A. Drxon, A REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee,I am happy to appear in support 
of the proposal submitted to the Congress by Secretary of Interior Fred A. 
Seaton, to impose an import excise tax on lead and zinc, but to ask for such 
modification in the mechanics of the bill that will accomplish the original 
intent of the program; namely, to prevent the price of lead and zinc from 
dropping below the peril point—17 cents per pound for lead and 1414 cents 
for zine. 

The hearings before your committee are crucial, because I believe that the 
future of this industry, so essential to our defense, will be in a great measure 
determined by the action of this committee. 

There are five major points I should like to make. ‘They are as follows: 

1. Action should not be delayed until the next session of Congress, because 
lead-zine mines are closing so rapidly that there will be few left by the time 
Congress reconvenes. 

2. The shutdown of our domestic lead-zinc mines will threaten national 
security, result in a shock to America’s economy, a loss of taxes, and a loss of 
employment to hundreds of fine mining families. 

3. Domestic mines cannot compete with foreign producers unless cost differ- 
entials are recognized in some protective measures. 

4. The Government has the responsibility to protect our strategic mining 
industry. 


5. The administration program is a big step in the right direction. 
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First, our domestic mining companies are ceasing operations due to the dis- 
astrous effect of the drop in metals prices for lead and zinc. In my own State, 
Utah, the records of the State tax commission indicate that in 1947 there were 
a total of 21 mines producing lead-zine ore. The latest figures available in- 
dicate that there are now only 3 major producers and possibly 3 or 4 minor 
operations still in production. In less than 10 years, there have been approxi- 
mately 14 lead-zine production mines ceases operation in Utah alone. Two- 
thirds of Utah’s producers have felt the squeeze to such an extent that they 
have ceased all operations. 

Unfortunately, this same story is being told in every other State which 
has lead-zine mines. The latest issue of Management Digest, July 9, 1957, 
published by the Utah Mining Association, listed for shutdown before August 1: 
2 mines in Washington, 1 in Colorado ,2 operations in New Mexico, 1 in Nevada, 
and 1 in Idaho. Curtailments were also ordered at 1 other Nevada mine, and 
a 2,700-ton-per-month, 30-percent reduction was ordered in a Texas zinc smelter. 

These are all in addition to the literally dozens of operations that have already 
‘closed, and more are closing each month. It is incumbent upon us in Congress 
to take speedy action or be responsible for widespread economic disaster to the 
American mining industry. These closed mines are not something that can 
be opened and shut down like the corral gate. In some instances, it takes a con- 
siderable expenditure to close a mine. In most instances, it takes many times 
that to reopen it. After prolonged disuse, many mine workings fill with water 
or become unsafe in numerous obvious ways. Then, too, those of you from 
mining States know that when you shut a mine down for a year or two the 
reorganization of a labor force is a major problem, aggravated even more so 
by a mine that has been shut down previously. 

My second point is that these mine closures have serious ramifications for 
our country in at least three major areas: Defense, tax loss, and the plight of 
the miners and their families. Charles E. Schwab, chairman of the Emergency 
Lead-Zine Committee, estimates that the value of lead-zinc mines in the United 
States, including smelters and refineries, is about $1 billion, and they contribute 
importantly to the economy of this entire Nation and, more specifically, to the 
economy of the 27 States in which they are located. In Utah, for example, our 
lead-zinc mines had an assessed yaluation of nearly $11 million in 1949, but 
due to closures, only $61 million in 1955. This decreased valuation meant a 
tax loss of $175,000 in local and State property taxes and, in addition, more 
than $350,000 in other taxes to the State and local governments. 

The tax loss, if computed for the Federal Government and the host of other 
indirect taxes, would be staggering. These mines, while operating, are helping 
pay their share in the American economy. This is not the case with foreign 
producers. The defense values in having a healthy domestic industry which 
frees this Nation of reliance upon the whimsey of foreign producers seems ob- 
vious, and I shall not dwell at great lengths upon it. 

It appears, also, that a detailed word portrait of the heartache and misery 
involved in each and every mine closure for the numerous families involved is 
unnecessary. In my congressional district, a historic mine that had been oper- 
ating continuously in a rather remote area since 1909 announced that it was 
suspending operations last month. Announced on the finacial page in a Salt 
Lake City newspaper, the story did little to mention the problems faced by the 
70 Utah families quite tragically affected. Many of the miners were working 
in the same mines their fathers before them had labored in. That area is their 
home, and mining is their business, and now, for the workers of Chief-Con- 
solidated, there is no mine and no business. 

My third point is that we cannot expect to retain our domestic mining industry 
and have it compete against foreign producers without reasonable protection. 
In a speech I delivered on the House floor on June 14, I referred to the abundance 
of technical reports and statements from American mining engineers which 
show that a high-grade miner in India is paid from 12 to 15 cents per hour for 
a 12-hour day. 

In other instances, the pay ranges as little as 10 or 12 cents per day for in- 
experienced miners and women. In Korea, a good day’s pay is a cup of rice. 
In Bolivia, miners are paid on a wage scale running from $1 to $1.50 per day, 
and the average daily wage for mining in Mexico in 1956 was $1.68. Contrast 
this with the recent report of the Tri-State Lead Producers Association, which 
shows that the average hourly wage for an American miner, including fringe 
benefits, is something like $2.09 per hour. 
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One company which operates mines in both the United States and Mexico pays: 
only 10 percent of the amount for labor costs which it must pay in the United 
States. We cannot expect American mines and miners to uphold our own wage 
scales and standards of living and freely compete with foreign producers. 

My fourth point is that the Government has a responsibility to protect our 
strategic, domestic mining industry. I firmly contend that we cannot allow 
ourselves to become more dependent upon foreign sources of supply than we are 
now. 

Further, a paradoxical situation exists in the fact that, during World War II 
and during the Korean war, when our Government desperately needed domestic 
lead-zine production and when these domestic producers could have made sub- 
stantial profits had the market sought its natural level, the Government imposed 
price ceilings on both metals. To be specific, during the Korean war, foreign 
producers in Mexico, Australia, Africa, and elsewhere were able to Sell their 
products at around 23 cents per pound for lead and more than 30 cents per 
pound for zinc. 

In contrast, our Government stepped in and controlled domestic prices at 17% 
and 1914 cents for zinc and 17 and 19 cents for lead. 

Aside from placing the American miner under strict price controls, he was not 
allowed even to export his tonnage to take advantage of the high world market 
price. By keeping America off the world market production in other countries 
was overstimulated and our industry now is the victim. 

Now, the situation is reversed. These producers helped the Government and 
now they look to us for protection from foreign mines and miners that are put- 
ting them out of business. A continuation of the present trend will leave us 
at the mercy of the shifting winds of international politics. 

The lead-zine industry is not asking us for a dole or a handout or a subsidy. 
They are asking for pure and simple protection from low-priced foreign metals, 

Finally, today I would like to say that adoption of the administration program 
is a step in the right direction. The sliding scale it establishes will help 
stabilize domestic prices but this program should go further. 

The import taxes to be applied when prices for lead and zine fall below the 
peril points of 17 cents for lead and 14% cents for zine should effectively 
serve to maintain domestic prices at about the peril-point levels. 

I recommend the consideration by this committee of the import-tax appli- 
cations presented in the testimony of industry witnesses. It is my hope that 
this committee, in view of the problem, will develop a program which will 
take cognizance of the losses sustained by the industry in recent years and 
enact legislation enabling it to operate as a healthy member of our great 
American industrial team. 

I am not a miaing expert myself, nor am I aware of the intricacies of tariffs 
or world economics, but I am aware of the damages being wrought in this 
industry throughout the mining States. By adding my voice to those who plead 
with you to evolve a fair solution, perhaps a contribution has been made. 

We have confidence in your ability and your judgment. 

Thank you. 


(Mr. Dixon received permission to file the following statement :) 


STATEMENT oF S. K. Drouspay, GENERAL MANAGER, UNITED PARK City MINEs Co., 
Park City, UTAH, ON THE SUBJECT OF SLIDING-ScALE ImMporT TAXES ON LEAD 
AND ZINC 


Gentlemen, my name is S. K. Droubay, and I am general manager of the 
United Park City Mines Co., which is located in the Park City Mining District, 
Utah, approximately 35 miles east of Salt Lake City. I am a graduate mining 
engineer with a bachelor-of-science degree in mining and metallurgical engi- 
neering of the class of 1926, and I received an honorary professional degree 
from the University of Utah in 1956. 

My career started with the United Verde Co., in Arizona, and I have worked 
for underground-mining companies ever since. I spent 7 years of my early 
career as a mucker, timberman, and miner; then worked for various companies 
in the capacity of mine engineer, geologist, chief engineer geologist, mine super- 
intendent, and for the past 15 years I have managed mine operations. 

I am here to testify because I feel that America is threatened with the loss 
of its important domestic lead-zinc mining industry. 

We hear men in alli sorts of high offices say that our domestic mining industry 
cannot compete with foreign markets because domestic ore reserves are limited 
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and are low in grade. This may be the case under present circumstances, but 
it is true only because American capital has been channeled away from our 
own country to foreign areas. Give the American investor a favorable chance 
for profit and he will keep our domestic industry alive and healthy. All you 
have to do is to examine the records of the past to see how true this is. 
Uranium, tungsten, mercury, and copper mining have all demonstrated that 
domestic ore reserves can be developed if the industry is kept alive and given 
an incentive to operate. But, once a mining industry is dead, it takes miners 
years to bring it back to life because workings cave in and skilled miners 
are lost. 

I would like to remind you gentlemen that our lead-zine industry has been 
in the process of being liquidated for quite a few years because it has mined 
out much of its ore reserves in trying to survive. Using up high-grade ore 
and cutting out development work has been the only way to combat the infla- 
tionary trend of the cost of labor and supplies when the return from its product 
is kept constant. We are like a grocer selling groceries from their shelf for 
just enough money to pay for his rent and his clerks. When the shelves are 
empty he is out of business because he cannot replace his stock. 

If the American investor could be assured of an even break in competition 
with the low labor costs of our foreign neighbors, you would see investment 
money poured into domestic mines with a result that would be beneficial 
to all. Not only would our Nation be safeguarded against emergency con- 
ditions, but the large segment of American people who depend on mining for 
a living would be able to enjoy full employment and they could also enjoy 
average American prosperity. 

The American underground miner is a highly skilled technician who becomes 
efficient in his job only through years of experience. If this fine profession is 
killed off by those who are more interested in the expedient situation at hand 
than they are in security based on past experience, then the entire American 
economy will suffer in the long run. Let me remind you that once our foreign 
neighbors kill off our domestic industry then, as in the past, Americans will pay 
all the traffic will bear for his needs. Remember the 50-cent copper and 30-cent 
zine of a short time back when domestic prices were held at lesser prices? 

I would like to outline very briefly the history and the present predicament of 
the mining company that I represent as general manager. 

In 1952, the two great mining properties of Park City and the Park City min- 
ing district, Silver King Coalition Mining Co. and Park Utah Consolidated 
Mines Co., realized that there was mutual advantage in combining their resources 
and continuing their operations as a single company. Like so many other 
domestie lead-zine mines, they had concentrated on producing metal for war 
without carrying on sufficient development work. Manpower shortages, together 
with ceiling prices on metals, made it impossible to develop new ore as reserves 
were mined out or to set aside enough capital to do the job when the wars were 
over. They were unlike most foreign lead-zine enterprises who were able to take 
advantage of the world prices during wars and expand their operations with 
cheap labor in order to capture markets in times like we are faced with today. 
As a result, the two former companies are now combined into the United Park 
City Mines Co. 

United Park City Mines Co. property covers an area of over 10,000 acres in 
size and represents one of America’s greatest potential producing areas for 
lead and zine. Between the years 1875 and 1957, the property produced 11,616,548 
tons of ore for which payment of revenue amounted to $258,184,214. Smelters 
and allied industries probably realized an equal sum in processing the ore and 
its products. Some 2,000 men were employed at the mines when production 
was normal. The property has recorded the following production through the 
years 1875 through 1956: 


Bead... —_ 2, 261, 529, 901 
ih cals Nites ciien sinsieiinaii 4 896, 352, 654 


Silver ounces__ 194, 141, 486 
2. 447, 260 


Copper pounds.. _—_ 60, 022, 476 

Early day production consisted primarily of silver. Shallow workings 
throughout the district, together with the rich Ontario vein, produced an abund- 
ance of this metal before the year 1900. After 1900 the base metals of lead and 
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zinc came more into the picture and the average grade of production between 
1902 and 1953 was as follows: 


Lead ___-_- Bits) ORs ore iN Ue 1S) percent 9. 00 
Zine pe SSB : OF LEN SH 9. 50 
Silver ___ounces per ton__ 11.00 
Gold - do__._.  .04 


Production until recent years came frem large ore bodies above the main 
drain tunnel. Production costs were very reaSonable and it was not difficult for 
the mines to comp. te with foreign enterprises. But, since the beginning of 
World War II ore reserves have been drastically reduced and costs have become 
higher because of the following reasons: 

1. Cost of labor and supplies have increased at a much greater rate than has 
income from ores of the same uniform grade, 

2. Ore reserves have advanced to the deeper portions of the mine where pump- 
ing and hoisting impose additional costs. 

Development work was neglected during war years because of manpower 
shortages and ceiling prices on metals, therefore; the added burden of making 
up for this loss must be carried,on in addition to normal development work. 

4. Returns to mines from the smelters have gradually diminished because of 
increased smelting and freight charges which may be illustrated as follows: 


Cost of treatment of lead-smelting ore, 1947-56 (15-percent lead grade, at 16- 
cent lead, with treatment, transportation, refining, and marketing costs 
applicable at each date deducted) 


July 1947 | July 1951 July 1956) January  evhandetdi 
1957 1947-57 

| 
| 
— 


Gross metal payments per ton ore $47.73 $44. 21 $43. 41 | 

Less smelting and railroad freight costs per ton__--| 16. 25 18.73 | 23. 08 

Net value per ton f. 0. b. cars railroad shipping | | 
point or net to mine to pay all — costs and | | | 
transportation to railhead_-__.__._...__-__- 31. 48 } 25. 48 | 20. as 19.61 | 


Loss in mine net in cents per pound lead ee ; 1. 7167 


1 Differences due to increased bullion freight and refining costs. 
2 Differences due to inereased labor, fuel, supply, and overhead costs, 


Comparison of 1950 and present costs for zinc-smelter treatment and freight on 
zinc concentrates and metal, zinc metal, at 13.5 cents (toll contract) 


1950 January Increase 
1957 


Percent 
increase 


28 


Freight on per ton concentrates to smelter ____ | 10. 02 2. 18 


Cost per ton of concentrates 5.34 | 56. 55 


| 
1 
| 
Base treatment rate per ton eoncentrates ates $37.! $46. 53 $9. 03 24 
| 
as 
- 
os 


Cost per pound of slab zinc : 9 ; 487 0. 0608 0. ). 0121 
Cost of freight on slab zine to consumer per pound _. ‘ 9 | . 0122 . 0043 | 


Total cost, freight and smelting per pound _. . 0566 -0730 0164 


Net to mine for mining and milling, at 13.5 cents zine, 
per pound 

Percent of market price returned to mine and mill | 
operator ____ j | 


In June 1952, United Park City Mines were closed because of a labor strike. 
Then, metal prices began to fall before the wage demand was settled. Conse- 
quently, the mines remained closed until October 1954. Government stockpiling 
in mid-1954 stimulated the price of metals and because the company treasury was 
getting very low, production was once more started. Development work was 
neglected for the first year until the company treasury was replenished to a 
modest extent. The company then adopted a full-fledged exploration program 
which was carried on until recent reductions in metal prices made it necessary 
to reduce the development program to practically nothing. 
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We must now make a decision whether to continue operating without doing 
enough development work (which is slow death to a mine) to to shut down and 
suffer a $30,000 to $50,000 per month shutdown expense. Either case would prove 
disastrous if prolonged many months because bankruptcy would take over. And, 
I might explain that if our many miles of drain tunnels, hoisting shafts, and mine- 
workings in general, are abandoned to rotting timbers and caving ground, it 
would be economically unsound and physically impossible to resume operations 
in case of war or emergency. 

Secretary Seaton has described the plight of the domestic miner very clearly in 
his statement that accompanied the announcement of the long-range minerals 
policy. Also, many spokesmen for the industry such as Messrs. Otto Herres and 
Miles Romney from Utah, have explained our serious situation many times to 
congressional bodies in Washington. I would like to outline a few statistics that 
represent the operations of United Park City Mines during the 16-month period 
from January 1, 1956, through April 1957, when lead-zinc prices were stable at 
16 and 13% cents, respectively : 

Period of operations equals 16 months. 

Pounds of lead plus zine in crude-ore production equals 38,225,953. 

Pounds of lead plus zine paid for by the smelter equals 27,630,950. 

Average percent of production paid for by the smelter equals 72 percent. 

Operating loss during period equals $176,745. 

Average loss per pound of lead plus zine paid for equals 0.648 cent. 

For each 1-cent increase in price the mine nets: per pound of lead 0.83 
cent; per pound of zine 0.39 cent. 

Therefore, with average grade of production and crediting payment for gold 
and silver to operating costs, it would take approximately a 1-cent increase in 
lead price and a 2-cent increase in zine price to afford a break-even operation or 
show a very slight profit. This would have meant a 17-cents lead price and a 
15%-cents zine price. 

For example, if prices had been 18 cents for lead and 151% cents for zinc, the 
United Park City Mines Co. outcome for 16 months would have been: 


Increased income for lead equals 2 times 0.83 cent times 13,322,564 


DOATAGS CONRIR, 6.0.0 0080 kh nds artebnicicer-ane-tadsiaetellian an $220, 000 
Increased income for zine equals 2 times 0.39 cent times 14,308,386 

POUNGS QGROIR~ 55+ 23 aire np pe -hete ip en aqseniiée-hee= apietieiek 111, 000 

"Total — . a dcsciecese senses cane 0 4 ~ 458s ee Hee ROE Seok 331, 000 

ons Operating 1088 TOP DSTION GEREN. ..n< . asco ntidownsensah teamed 176, 745 

Total profit for 16 months equals_____-.-__.--.._.-.-----.--_- 164, 255 

Aneta? profit equalts.c bis... 2ueelsdjoo de Deak, ad ald - 1238, 000 

$123,000 


$14,000,000 =0.88 cent or less than 1 percent per year on investment. 


t'nited Park City Mines, together with their neighbor New Park Mining Co., 
represents the industrial backbone of an extended area of 15,000 population. 
Towns such as Park City, Heber, Kamas, ‘Peoa, Oakley, and Coalville are very 
much dependent on the mines for their economic well-being. In addition, many 
business firms in the Salt Lake Valley do business with the mines. Closure of 
the mines would have a sad effect on all of these people, especially those who have 
lived in this area most of their lives, most of whom own their own homes. 

Permanent closure of United Park City Mines would turn Park ‘City into a 
ghost town. This would render over 600 miner’s residences and approximately 
50 business houses valueless. This would be a tragic loss to the individuals 
who own this real estate and would mean a great loss in revenue to the county, 
the State, and to the United States of America. 

The accompanying charts give a graphic picture of the operations of United 
Park City Mines Co. 

Chart No. 1 represents the combined market price of a pound of lead and a 
pound of zine through the years 1940-55, plotted against the eost of production. 
Since ore as it comes from the mine contains approximately equal proportions 
of lead and zinc, it is difficult to separate the cost of each metal, so the total 
cost of poduction (less credits for the value of gold and silver), divided by the 
total pounds of lead and zinc equals the cost of production per pound of metal 

On chart No. 1, the measurements below the red line equals the combined 
cost of producing 1 pound of lead and 1 pound of zinc and the measurements 
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below the black line is equal to the combined market price of a pound of lead 
and a pound of zine. The yellow equals the profit netted for 1 pound of lead 
plus 1 pound of zinc paid for by the smelter and the red represents the loss 
suffered for a pound each of the metals. You will note, that for the years 1949, 
1952, 1953, 1954, and 1956, the mines did not receive as much money for the 
metal as it cost them to produce it. You will also note, that during the years 
1940 through 1945 the mines showed a substantial profit because of wartime 
premium payments; also. because of manpower shortages very little development 
work was carried on. This lack of development work is a main factor con- 
tributing to the years of loss from 1948 to the present time. 

Chart No. 2 shows the distribution of value in a ton of ore, a pound of lead 
and a pound of zinc during the year 1956 when the market price of lead was 
16 cents per pound and the market price of zinc was 13% cents per pound. This 
chart may be used to illustrate how the returns of value to the mine has been 
effected over the years as smelting, milling, and freight costs were increased 
with the inflationary trend. Since United Park City Mines Co. operations lost 
money during 1956, the cost of mining was greater than the net return to the mine. 

In summary, I would say experience has shown that many mines cannot stay 
in business with the price of lead at 16 cents per pound or less and the price of 
zine at 13% cents per pound or less. Steps must be taken to stabilize prices 
at a higher figure. Anything less than 17 cents per pound for lead and 14% 
cents per pound for zinc would not enable the independent lead-zine miner to 
stay in business and carry on a balanced development program. 


STATEMENT OF CLARK L. WILSON, VICE PRESIDENT, NEW PARK MINING Co., ON THE 
SUBJECT oF IMPORT TAXES ON LEAD AND ZINC 


The New Park Mining Co. operates the Mayflower Mine at Keetley, Utah, in 
the famous old Park City mining district, 30 miles east of Salt Lake City, Utah. 
New Park is an independent mining organization owned by over 4,900 stock- 
holders located throughout the United States and foreign countries. Our ore is 
shipped direct to a custom mill so that our income is dependent solely on mining 
operations. This means we do not have income from milling or smelting 
operations. We feel that our problems due to the depressed lead-zine market are 
particularly typical of the few independent mining organizations left in the 
lead-zine industry, and illustrate the need for domestic tariff protection. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND AND PRODUCTION RECORD 


Our company was incorporated 25 years ago in May of 1932 as a consolidation 
of several mining companies that controlled the Park-Galena Mayflower Mine. 
Work on this prospect dated back to the 1880’s. Following incorporation as 
New Park in 1932 it took 8 years to finance and develop the Mayflower Mine as 
an active producing property and 1940 was the first year of operation at a profit. 
Since that time the company has operated continuously at a profit through 1955 
paying over $2 million in dividends to our stockholders. This past year of 1956 
we lost $113,840. 

During the past 20 years our company has produced 127,500,000 pounds of 
lead. and 165,900,000 pounds of zinc. Our annual production rate now averages 
approximately 6 million pounds of lead and 9 million pounds of zine. The im- 
portance of this production is quite apparent as it affects the economy of our 
mining district, local communities, State of Utah, and the preservation and 
protection of the safety of our Nation, particularly in times of worldwide short- 
ages. Our continued production.of these metals is very questionable due to the 
low lead-zinec metal price situation resulting from excessive imports of foreign 
lead-zine. 

The Park City mining district of Utah has produced over $450 million of metals 
in an 80-year period of time. An asset such as this must be protected, and 
can be done only by continued operations of its mines. 


NEW PARK’S POSITION AS A COMPETITIVE PRODUCER 


I would like to establish at this point that New Park is an old reliable mining 
company with a sound production and profit record. Based on this record we 
do not consider our present financial difficulty to be a result of corporate manage- 
ment or operating problems and ours is not a so-called marginal producer as our 
ore grade and mining costs are commensurate with other good operations in 
the United States. 
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WHAT THEN IS OUR PROBLEM ? 


Other interested mining people will present to your committee the facts and 
figures on excessive imports of lead and zine. The resultant surpluses not only 
kept metal prices from rising in proportion to increased operating costs, but 
have reduced combined lead-zine prices by 181% percent in 2 months time, May 
and June 1957. An operation that lost money when combined lead-zinc prices 
were 291% cents per pound cannot exist at 25 cents per pound even with a drastic 
revamping of its operations. We have been operating at a loss in hopes that 
the long-range mineral program would be presented to Congress early this year. 
To stay in business even on break-even basis we cut out all lower grade working 
areas and dropped approximately one-third of our employees. A _ substantial 
percentage of our surface workers were either transferred to production jobs 
underground or were retired as overage employees (overage 65). All possible 
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mechanical and operating efficiencies have been improved and tons of ore pro- 
duced per man shift have increased to an alltime high, but decreasing metal prices 
far exceed these improvements. Let’s consider the prices that would have been 
needed last year (1956) for New Park to operate on a break-even basis. As 
previously mentioned, we lost $113,840. If this loss is equally apportioned to lead 
and zine it would require an additional 1 cent per pound on each metal to equal 
the loss. This would be a combined price of 31% cents per pound, or 17% for 
lead and 14% cents for zinc. The present prices are about 24 percent below 
this level. 

EFFECTS OF LOW METAL PRICES 


1. The immediate effect of low metal prices is readily apparent in operating 
losses that will eventually lead to closing the Mayflower Mine. We have 185 
employees who will lose their jobs. This will have an immediate effect on their 
families and the communities they help support, involving several thousand 
people in our area. The reduction of county, State, and Federal taxes through 
closure of a natural resource industry will be a real loss to our communities, 
The only true wealth generated in our country comes from its natural resources 
and our national policy should be to develop these assets. 

2. The value of the ore reserves in any mine fluctuates with metal prices and 
as prices are lowered there are some mineral areas that can’t be mined at a profit 
and must be reserved for the future if they are then available. A wet mine 
such as ours must be constantly maintained during a shutdown period, otherwise 
timber rots and rock falls block the mine openings. This maintenance is an ex- 
pensive operation, The expense of reopening a mine may be greater than the 
value of the ore blocks left, due to economic conditions such as we are now experi- 
encing. In other words, a shut-down may mean the permanent loss of a valuable 
resource. 

Our geologists estimate that our normal 2-year ore reserve has been reduced 
to approximately 6 months by the recent price reductions. What was profitable 
ore at 311% cents combined lead-zine price, cannot now be mined at present metal 
prices and costs. 

The reduced value of our ore reserves due to the low lead-zinc prices is shown 
by comparing the value of our ore at 16 cents for lead and 13% cents for zinc 
in April 1957, with the same ore at the present prices of 14 cents for lead and 
10 cents for zine. For this example I have used in the calculations a typical 
lot of ore shipped from the mine during the month of April. The value of this 
ore after treatment charges were paid was $23.96 per ton in April 1957. The 
same ore at present prices will net us only $17.67, a loss in value of over 26 
percent. 

3. We have a saying in the business that “You have to mine ore to find ore.” 
By this, we mean that generally as long as a mine is operating profitably, man- 
agement will reinvest a portion of its earnings in new exploration that will 
eventually develop new ore bodies. Low metal prices over the past few years 
have eliminated, at New Park and other properties, any long-range exploration 
that must be done to insure the existence of our industry. Over the long term 
this is the most serious effect of our present economy as the future security of 
our country will be affected. 


OUR METAL PRICE NEEDS AT NEW PARK 





Our economic situation has been explained to the Congress and the adminis- 
tration during the past few years and was fully recognized by the action of the 
Tariff Commission in May 1954, with a unanimous recommendation for increased 
tariff protection. As you know, this recommendation was rejected by the ad- 
ministration and various other plans were tried. In our estimation the failure 
of these attempts to stabilize metal prices has proven that a tariff or import 
tax, preferably both, is the only equitable solution to control of excessive metal 
imports. We appreciate the recognition of these principles by the administra- 
tion as shown in the long-range mineral policy statement and proposed legisla- 
tion of Secretary Seaton and as presented in various bills now before Congress. 
Secretary Seaton suggests a “peril point” on lead of 17 cents and zinc 14% cents. 
No tax would be imposed at these price levels or above. As shown earlier in 
this testimony we must have these prices at New Park to permit a break-even 
operation with a minimum of exploration and development. 

We respectfully suggest to your committee that in your consideration of recom- 
mended legislation these price levels be considered actual minimums for opera- 
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tion of domestic lead-zinec mines under the present day cost of wages and 
materials. The tariff or tax applied must be sufficient to control excessive 
foreign imports of lead and zinc. 

The United States is not a have-not nation. With the proper incentive our 
industry will develop new mineral reserves producing new wealth for our country 
and its people. This has been proven many times in the past. We feel it is 
imperative that the standard of living of the American miner be maintained and 
this will be done only by proper tariff protection. 


We earnestly request that your committee approve proposals for the neces- 
sary protection of the domestic mining industry. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE KENNETH J. GRAY, OF 
ILLINOIS 


Mr. Gray. Mr. Chairman and members of this great committee, I 
am grateful for the appr cunity of appearing before this distin- 
guished committee and I wish to urge favorable action on the measure 
you have under consideration which is designed to afford some pro- 
tection for the domestic lead and zinc industry. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the honor to represent one of the largest 
mineral producing districts in this country. In my district there are 
vast reserves of lead, zinc, fluorspar, coal, and oil. Mining, once 


conducted on a great scale, has been carried on for over 100 years. 
It is now barely existing. Today in my district there are 30,000 un- 
employed able bodied men, nearly all of whom are unemployed 
miners. 

Across the Ohio River in the first congressional of Kentucky, so 
ably represented by a distinguished member of this committee, Con- 
gressman Noble Gregory, you find a situation similar in every respect 


to the one I describe in my own district. 

Why should this situation exist, Mr. Chairman? It is simply be- 
cause our mines cannot meet the competition of imported minerals, 
There is no other reason. There are ample domestic markets for the 
products of our mines. We have known reserves sufficient for many, 
many years. But, our wage scale, which is essential to our standard 
of living puts the cost of our minerals substantially above those 
produced abroad with wages of $1 a day or less. We must act im- 
mediately to guarantee for our miners the right to return to work. 

The lead and zinc bill before you is a step in the right direction. I 
am very pleased with this attempt to grant a measure of relief 
to a hard-pressed segment of our mining industry. I question, how- 
ever, Mr. Chairman, if this legislation goes far enough. Members 
of the lead and zinc industry are far more familiar with the subject 
than I, have advised me that it does not. I am sure they will so 
advise this committee and I hope that this committee will see fit to 
agree with them and their requests. : 

The legisaltion provides no relief whatsoever from imports for 
other hard-pressed segments of the mining industry. Other minerals 
are being subjected to the same measure from imports as lead and zinc. 

Let me refer specifically, Mr. Chairman, to fluorspar. The Illinois- 
Kentucky district has supplied from 50 to 80 percent of our domestic 
requirements for many, many years, in fact, up to about 1948 or 1949. 
Colorado and Montana have contributed substantial amounts as have 
Nevada, New Mexico, Arizona, Idaho, Texas, New Hampshire, and 
Utah. Tennessee, Mr. Chairman, has deposits which cannot compete 
with imports, both east and west Tennessee. 
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Today, however, only a small remnant of this industry exists, sur- 
viving through the emergency relief provided by stockpiling which 
expires next year and with the result in a closing of the industry. A 
careful examination of the statistics contained in the minerals and 
metals commodity data summaries furnished to the Congress by the 
Department of Interior in its presentation of the so-called long ran 
minerals progam presents this problem far better than I can descri 
it. The facts of the unemployed miners and their families in my dis- 
trict portray their plight far more graphically than any words. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge this committee to make this a realistic long- 
range minerals program. I earnestly request that you give consider- 
ation to the other segments of the mining industry needing relief from 
import competition. I ae ia fear that our entire mining indus- 

1e 


try will collapse unless relief is afforded it by this Congress. I sin- 


cerely hope that relief can be afforded the mining ee session. 
Thank you, gentlemen, for permitting me to appear 


fore you. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES H. BROWN, OF 
MISSOURI 


Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and the members 
of this distinguished committee for letting me join this discussion. 
We of southwest Missouri are a part of the Missouri-Oklahoma-Kansas 
tristate mining area and are vitally interested in this problem. We've 
been living with it, day after day; and we submit that there’s a matter 
of a moral obligation here, in addition to the economic considerations. 

Suppose during the wartime automobile shortage you just had to 
have a new car. You went toa good friend who worked around and 
got you one. Then, when automobiles got plentiful again, you got 
ready for another new car. And because somebody else offered you 
one for $50 less, you turned your back on your old friend. 

Just 15 years ago during World War II, you didn’t see many lead 
and zine miners in Washington. Washington was out looking for 
miners, begging them to pump stagnant water out of any hole in the 
ground that even resembled a mine, pleading with them to get ore to 
the kilns. The Nation was fighting for its life; and with many foreign 
sources untouchable for the duration, it was up to American miners 
to produce. 

It’s a matter of history that they did produce. At controlled prices, 
without profiteering. And the Nation was lavish in its gratitude. 

Now there are certain raw materials that are more or less wartime 
products. You gear up to produce them while the fight’s going on; 
and the minute it’s over, you lock the door and shut down until the next 
emergency. 

But now lead and zinc aren’t in that category. These metals have 
an important place in peacetime industry. And even during those 
brief years between the end of World War ITI and the Korean conflict, 
our United States mines did not produce as much lead and zinc as 
the United States used. We imported substantial quantities each 

ear. 
% Each year imports increased. In 1952, when we started laying in 
strategic metals for defense against communism, imports reached a 
161 percent ratio to domestic mine production and have continued to 
be the lion’s share ever since. Now, there have been some valid reasons 
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for importing. It’s just playing it safe to conserve your own raw 
materials in the ground and stockpile some foreign supplies when 
you're expecting war. 

And there was the other selling point that importing a percentage 
of cheaper foreign ores meant cheaper prices for consumer goods, tt 
looked like a happy combination. 

But the longer this thing goes on, the unhappier this combination 

ts, because it’s out of balance. Some lead and zinc imports may 

good business, but too much is not good business, because the Nation 
then gets in the position of turning its back on its best friends—its 
own lead and zinc producers. 

Torrential imports have driven the price of lead down to 14 cents 
and zine to 10 cents. And while you might look on those prices as 
a bargain in the short run, I wonder how cheap it really is for the 
long run. Our United States miners can’t produce it for that. And 
remember, when the chips are down, our own miners may be the only 
ones we’ll have. 

Aren’t we, as consumers, or—more to the point—are not Amer- 
ican manufacturers driving too hard a bargain here? Can’t there 
be a better balance between domestic output and imports? Sure- 
ly it is worth something to have a dependable source of supply. 

That’s all the lead and zinc industry wants. They are not asking 
us to build a high wall and lock out all lead and zinc imports. They 
are not asking us to protect them with a price that would guarantee 
a lead-pipe cinch profit to any and all comers who want to call them- 
selves mining companies. 

All they are asking is for a better balance in this import ratio 
picture so we don’t kill off too many of these mining companies 


that we were popane so loudly just a few years back. 


Now I think that’s a fair request. The Nation, we consumers, have 
a moral obligation to stick by our own miners who stuck by us. 
And actually we will be surprised at just how little the consumer 
price increases will be, if they are legitimate. The big cost in mer- 
chandise today is at the manufacturing or processing level. 

And don’t forget, when you talk about consumers, people who pro- 
duce raw materials are consumers, too. They haven’t been the pur- 
chasers they should have been in recent years, because we are living 
in an era that I call the manufacturers age. 

Processors and fabricators sit at the head of the table and keep 
rooting out defenseless raw material producers and distributors. 
But miners buy consumer goods, too. If they can stay in business, 
they will buy something from somebody else. 

And one more thing, increasing import excise taxes on lead and 
zinc now poses no real problem for those who look forward to the 
day when the nations of the world can trade together without trade 
barriers, or who have always supported reciprocal agreements, trade 
not aid, and other similar ideals. 

The direct route to an objective, the shortest distance between 
two points, is not always the straight line. Sometimes, it is wise 
to veer aside a step or two to avoid an open manhole. 

These are abnormal times. Maybe some people are tired of hear- 
ing about it; but there’s still a worldwide Communist conspiracy 
afoot that hates the United States and everything it stands for. 

Under those circumstances, it is just plain short-sighted to import 
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too much lead and zinc into this country and place in jeopardy a 
part of our own mining industry. 

One of these days, we may again need every American miner 
we can get, and you can expand a going concern into high gear pro- 
duction much faster and more economically than you can start a 
new concern from scratch. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not care how it is done. I believe, myself, 
that the President has ample authority to do it now. But let us 
get it done. This is one group of raw material producers that can 
be helped by a relatively minor adjustment that only the Govern- 
ment can make, whether it is the Tariff Commission, the Secretary 
of State, or the Congress. 

Surely, it is a reasonable request, and one the Nation can honor in 
good conscience. So, someway, somehow, let us do it. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JOSEPH M. MONTOYA, OF 
NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Montoya. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish 
to thank the committee for the privilege extended to me of testifyin 
on the pending bills which provide for a revision of the Interna 
Revenue Code with respect to excise taxes on lead and zine. 

While your committee has different bills pending on this particular 
subject, 1 know that foremost in your minds is the future health of our 
lead and zinc industry in this country. Its future is imperiled because 
of the impact made upon it by our impractical and loose importation 
of these vital materials which have caused unfair competition with our 
local production. 

There seems to be great concern among my constituents about the 
feasibility and propriety of a bartering program where surplus agri- 
cultural commodities are exchanged for raw materials such as lead 
and zine and in turn used_unfairly to compete with our local and 
domestic industry. It seems to me that a proper medium could be 
devised to remove this unfair result which this aspect of our bartering 
program has created. Another aspect of our bartering program that 
amazes me is that we will trade agricultural commodities from our 
amassed surpluses for these vital materials and when they created an 
impact causing unemployment, we are not able to procure promptly 
some of these surplus commodities to feed hungry men and women 
made victims of unemployment because of lead alates importations 
made possible by it. 

Proceeding on the premise that our domestic production is not 
sufficient to take care of our country’s needs, we cannot lose sight of 
the fact that a decline in the price structure because of foreign com- 
petition is causing the incentive in this particular activity to dwindle 
to a point where many of our mines are closing and we are treading on 
very thin ice at this particular point. 

In my State, as in many of the other States where lead and zinc 
are mined, because of the impact from the foreign market on the price 
structure, our mines have been closing down, throwing many people 
into the unemployment ranks and creating a hardship on their families. 
The proposed legislation is not a cure-all for the ills that are striking 
this very industry, but I feel that it is a desirable goal to accomplish 
at this late stage of the session. An emergency situation of untold 
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roportions has arisen, and the contemplated legislation which is 
fore this committee will temporarily alleviate the distress caused 
by imports. 

I do not want to convey the impression that I am against foreign 
imports, in view of the fact that our domestic output is insufficient, but 
I do feel that it is the concern of this Congress to try to regulate the 
importation through the medium of a just excise tax which will remove 
the unfairness from imported lead and zinc. I know that our goal 
is common in trying to remove the impact of zinc and lead produced 
with low-labor costs in foreign lands. I also know that the only pre- 
scription available to us presently is to try to adjust our excise tax to 
bring equality of competition between foreign and domestically pro- 
duced lead and zinc. 

If the committee will permit me, I would like to observe that we 
cannot escape the realization that we have many untapped resources 
of these vital minerals within our borders, and that our country has 
great need for the exploration and production of these minerals in 
order to enhance our deficient economy in this respect. This goal 
cannot be accomplished unless the incentive to do so is provided 
through this piece of legislation and other legislation that might 
implement it after a more thorough study of our problem. I know 
that this committee, in its wisdom and knowledge will not doubt launch 
a study to nurse this industry back to health and to bring it out of 
its present chaotic condition. For the present, the proposed legisla- 
tion before this committee is needed now, pending further and more 
extensive legislative action. , 

I sincerely hope that, in your wisdom and your ardent desire to help 
relieve the pain of this domestic industry, you will recommend this 
legislation and thus alleviate a grave problem which faces the areas 
dependent upon this industry and our country as a whole. 

The CHarmman. Next we will hear from Hon. Walter Williams, 
Under Secretary, Department of Commerce. Is Mr. Williiams here? 

Please give your name and address and the capacity in which you 
appear for the record. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER WILLIAMS, UNDER SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Mr. Chairman, my name is Walter Williams, Under 
Secretary of Commerce, and I have with me Mr. H. B. McCoy, Admin- 
istrator, Business and Defense Services Administration, and Mr. Don- 
ald Sham, member, international resources staff, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce. 

The Cxareman. Mr. Secretary, you are recognized,.and may pre- 
sent your prepared statement without interruption. Following that, 
members of the committee will be given an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions. You are recognized. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Yes, sir; thank you very much. 

I wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
for this opportunity to express the views of the Department of Com- 
merce on the proposal submitted to the Congress by the Secretary of 
the Interior for a sliding-scale import excise tax on lead and zinc. 

The Department supports the proposal. As the Secretary of the 
Interior has said, the occasion for it is the recent sharp decline of prices 
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of these commodities and the further threat to the lead-and-zinc-mining 
industries posed by the high level of imports of these commodities. 

Since May of this year, the price of zinc per pound has decreased 
from 1314 to 10 cents and the price of lead from 16 to 14 cents per 
pound. These decreases are resulting in the closing of many small 
mines which cannot operate profitably at these levels. This, of course, 
adversely affects many other small businesses whose existence depends 
on the continued operation of these mines. As a result, unemploy- 
ment is developing in these areas. 

The proposed aslabetien was devised to remedy this situation by 
ee’ a sliding-scale excise tax on imports which is intended to 
stabilize prices at or near levels prevailing in 1956 and the first quar- 
ter of 1957. 

This proposal cannot be considered apart from the entire foreign- 
trade policy of the United States. Expansion of our foreign trade 
through an orderly program of reduction of tariffs and other trade 
barriers both here and abroad has long been a cornerstone of our 
policy. Sound trade must be a two-way affair. 

However, it is of equal importance that this expansion of our foreign 
trade be achieved only through a program which is fair, moderate, 
gradual, and reciprocal. Such a program must be mutually advan- 
tageous to American private industry and to those abroad with whom 
we trade. 

: ee the President, in discussing the Trade Agreements Act, 
as said: 


This program, therefore, must be and will be administered to the benefit of the 
Nation’s economic strength and not to its detriment. No American industry wil 


be placed in jeopardy by the administration of this measure. 


The policies of the Department of Commerce in the promotion of 
our foreign commerce are geared to this basic concept. As recently 
as last July 9, the Secretary of Commerce said to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

We believe that the problem of foreign competition in the American market 
ealls for a higher type of economic statesmanship than diehard adherence to 
extreme positions. The national interest will not be served unless both the 
freetrader and the protectionist show a willingness to give and take and jointly 
to work toward the goal of increased reciprocal trade. 

It is in the light of these principles that we endorse the proposal 
now under consideration. It is consistent with the President’s pledge. 
At the same time, it is moderate in that it seeks to encourage a cut- 
back in foreign output which will be no more than proportionate to 
that of our domestic producers. 

In 1956, world production of lead and zine was substantially in 
excess of world industrial consumption, and this was in appreciable 
measure a result of governmental policies during World War IT and 
the Korean conflict. 

The United States Government during World War II paid premium 
prices to encourage expansion of domestic production, and assisted 
financially in the development of mines overseas. During the Korean 
war, the Defense Materials Procurement Agency made purchase con- 
tracts at guaranteed prices with domestic and foreign producers, 
granted priority ratings for production machinery and equipment, 
and recommended production expansion loans, operating loans, and 
certificates of necessity for accelerated tax amortization. This all 
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resulted in a substantial expansion of production capabilities both 
at home and abroad. 

In 1953, United States Government purchases of foreign lead and 
zine were severely cut back, but the total imports did not change signifi- 
cantly. Instead, most of it went to domestic users in competition with 
domestic producers. 

This vast increase in availability of foreign metals for domestic 
consumption, largely resulting from governmental action, caused the 
price of zinc to drop from 16.2 cents a pound in 1952 to 10.8 cents in 
1953, and caused the price of lead in the same period to fall from 
1614 cents to a little over 131% cents a pound in the same period. 

As a result of this, the Tariff Commission, in an escape-clause action, 
recommended the restoration of the maximum duty on these products. 
While the President did not implement these recommendations, he 
did recognize that the Government was under some obligation to 
protect these industries from injury. He, therefore, directed an accel- 
eration of procurement from the domestic producers for stockpile 
purposes, and also encouraged the removal of more of the foreign 
metals from the domestic market by increasing the exchange of our 
agricultural surpluses for lead and zinc for the supplemental stock- 
pile. 

These measures had the desired effect. The price of zinc returned 
to an average of 1314 cents per pound and of lead to 16 cents per 
pound. 

However, in May of this year, it became apparent that these pro- 
grams would have to be severely curtailed. Further stockpiling of 
these metals could not be justified. It was not considered feasible to 
continue the exchange of agricultural surpluses for lead and zine, 
since it merely resulted in substituting one surplus for another. An- 
nouncement of these conditions has caused the prices of these metals 
to return to their 1953 levels. 

In the light of this history, the Department of Commerce believes 
that the Government has an obligation to come to the assistance of 
these producers with a moderate proposal which will do no more than 
tend to equalize between domestic and foreign producers the cutbacks 
occasioned by the excess of world supply over world consumption. 
We believe that the proposal by the Department of the Interior meets 
this test and we recommend its enactment. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. That completes your statement, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you for your appearance and the infor- 
mation given the committee. 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania will inquire. 

Mr. Srweson. Mr. Williams, on page 3 at the top of the page, I 
ask you if this is the policy of our Government to, when it is necessar 
to give relief to an American industry, seek “to encourage a cutbac 
on foreign output which will be no more than proportionate to that 
of our domestic producers”? Is that a policy of our Government? 

Mr. Wiis. I think, Mr. Simpson, I could say, “Yes.” But 
putting this interpretation on the answer, that I think the policy of 
the administration is to, at one and the same time, take steps that will 
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keep our domestic economy strong and at the same time recognize our 
international responsibilities. 

Mr. Simpson. But to do that, would you not put the protection of 
the American workingmen’s jobs first, even if it required a more sub- 
stantial cutback in foreign shipments under the United States than is 
the cutback required of the American producer ¢ 

Mr. Wuu1ams. I do not believe it is quite as easy as saying 
“either or.” 

Mr. Simpson. You give no alternative here. 

Mr. Witu1ams. The jobholder, it seems to me, has his own interests 
in terms of the broad position, as well as his own immediate job cir- 
cumstances, so that we are obliged, from a national standpoint, to 
consider the domestic affairs as well as our international affairs. 

Mr. Srupson. In this instance here, we are undertaking to secure the 
jobs of the American workingmen. That is, I presume, the primary 
purpose of this pine of legislation. Now, is that not what we are 
trying to do here ¢ : 

Mr. Wi11aMs. Part of it. We are also interested in the domestic 
consumer of lead and zinc, and we are also interested in our security 
position, which has been discussed here today in these hearings. 

It is not just the interest of the jobholder himself. That is impor- 
tant; of course it is. 

Mr. Srmpson. So that what you are interested in doing is making 
sure that the American miner makes no more sacrifice than does the 
foreign miner in terms of jobs. 

Mr. Wit11aMs. This is in the mining industry alone. 

Mr. Stmpson. I am talking about mining. 

Mr. Witx1ams. Yes; and it is with the idea of recognizing that 
the overall picture is that we are producing more in the world market 
than we can consume and therefore this is a mechanism which is de- 
signed to help distribute the cutback between our own miners and 
the foreign miners. “Producers” is perhaps a better word. 

Mr. Srupson. For example, if we made a 10 percent cutback in 
American production and a 10 percent cutback in foreign produc- 
tion, will it leave the same imbalance it does today ? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Well, if you have a cutback, then you cut back the 
production volume, and automatically then your market situation 
is going to be strengthened, measuring the law of supply and demand, 
production against consumption. 

Mr. Stmpson. You are unwilling to look at this from the stand- 
point of protecting the jobs of American workmen ? 

Mr. Wiii1ams. Oh, I most certainly am interested in looking at 
it from the standpoint of protecting the jobs of American workmen; 
but, while you are thinking in terms of protecting the workman who 
are in the mines, you also have to think in terms of the workmen in 
the plant of the man that is consuming zinc and lead. 

Mr. Stmpvson. We have had no complaints from that area what- 
ever, and we have had lots of complaints from the mines in this coun- 
try, that the mines are being shut down, closed down. And you recog- 
nize the fact that there are, too, heavy imports, and yet you are not 
giving an edge to the American miner, because, as f indereet this, 
oe are only asking for the same degree of a cutback in production 

— of the excessive supplies here, the same proportion abroad 
as here. 
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Mr. Wir11ams. Well, I presume, Mr. Simpson, what you have in 
mind is that perhaps the amount as proposed in this legislation is not 
enough. 

I do not think anybody knows whether it is enough or not until 
it is tried, but at least it is the belief, as a result of the studies that 
have been made, that this will, as a moderate measure, accomplish 
the desired result. ‘Time only will tell whether it will nor not. 

Mr. Srmpson. That is not the gist of the problem that confronts 
the committee. If we are convinced, as the industry seems to indicate, 
that there is not enough protection to permit us to meet the foreign 
competition under this bill, and to therefore penetrate the American 
mining industry—if we see fit to increase the amounts of duty or tax 
within this bill, would we have your support thereafter, Mr. Willians? 

Mr. Wriiu1aMs. I think that there again you have got to try it out, 
and in the trial you have got to bear in mind the domestic mining 
producer. 

I have figures here that show that 33 percent of the lead and 40 
percent of the zine consumed in this country are imported. Now, 
if you take too drastic a step, you may shut out imports altogether, 
and the result then would be a very sharp rise in the price so far as 
the consumer is concerned. That has got to be taken into considera- 
tion ; does it not ? 

Mr. Srpson. In the committee’s judgment we would not be taking 
a too drastic step. If you suggest that we were taking too small a 
step, and that in our considered judgment we should add something 
to it, would you approve that ? 

Mr. Wriu1aMs. That becomes, you see, a matter of opinion. I am 
certainly not enough of an expert to say I know this is the right 
figure or not. I can only say this is a result of the careful study or 
studies that have been embodied in this bill, and I am speaking of 
course in support of this measure. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Boggs, of Louisiana, will inquire, Mr. Sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Boees. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Armstrong from the State Depart- 
ment referred a few minutes ago to some interdepartmental group. 
Are you a member of that group? 

Mr. Wru1aMs. No, sir; I am not. 

Mr. Boees. Do you participate in any interdepartmental confer- 
ences ? 

Mr. WiitraMs. No; I have not participated in any at all, sir. 

Mr. Boaes. You do not know about any such group, then? 

Mr. Wriu1ams. I know that they have had discussions to arrive at 
the conclusions, but I have not participated in any, and I do not know 
how many meetings they have had and I do not know who has 
attended. 

Mr. Boaes. That is all, thank you. 

The Cuatrman. We thank you for your appearance and the infor- 
mation given the committee. 

(The following letter was received by the committee :) 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF FoREIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D, C., August 27, 1957. 
Mr. Leo H. Irwin, 
Clerk, Ways and Means Committee of the United States House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Irwin: This replies to your inquiry concerning the increase in the 
Canadian customs tariff on zine containers for dry batteries which was referred 
to in recent testimony by a representative of Ball Bros. Corp. 

The reference is apparently to the lapse on September 30, 1956, of a tem- 
porary manufacturers’ item (346b), which provided a rate of 5 percent ad 
valorem on “zinc seamless cups or shells, when imported by manufacturers of 
electric dry batteries for use in the manufacture of such batteries in their fac- 
tories.” Put into the tariff in 1947 by order in council (i. e., Executive order), 
the item was continued but made subject, in October 1954, to expiration on 
December 31, 1955. In 1955 it was continued subject to expiration on September 
80, 1956. It did expire on this latter date and thereafter the containers became 
subject to the rate of 17% percent as zinc manufactures not otherwise provided 
for. This latter rate was reduced in GATT negotiations in 1947 from 22% 

ercent. 

F Authority for the development and withdrawal of 346b was derived from 
section 273 of the Customs Act of Canada which gives the Government power to 
reduce or abolish duties, for a stated period of time, or to authorize a drawback 
of duties, on “articles used as materials in Canada manufactures.” This 
authority is often exercised by order in Council, in periods of commodity short- 
age, or in normal times for the benefit of new industries having material needs 
for which local sources require time for establishment. 

When tariff item 346b was initiated, it was reported to us officially as for the 
benefit of a manufacturer of dry batteries to bring his costs into line with 
others. One of these others was rolling Canadian zine strip, a second was using 
zine strip imported from the United States, and a third was using zine slugs 
(or discs) imported from this country. The strip and the slugs were free of 
duty and they continue so to the present time. 

The relatively long life of this special tariff item is apparently explained by 
the postwar history of prolonged heavy demand for metals. The first notice of 
expiration was attached to a reissue of the order in council in October 1954 which 
was published in a concurrent number of the official Canada Gazette. Notice 
also reached us in the form of a Canadian Government customs memorandum 
listing several changes of a similar nature. We did not publish this group of 
changes in the Foreign Commerce weekly. While we publish all tariff actions 
that seem to concern any considerable number of exporters, we do not have the 
facilities to publish every change and these are of a kind likely to be conveyed 
to the interested United States suppliers by the Canadian importers with whom 
they have contracts. The Canadian Government undoubtedly notified the Cana- 
dian manufacturer of batteries for whose benefit the low rate on zine shells was 
made. Presumably, he thereupon made representations to have the life of item 
346b extended, as it was, to September 1956. There is no record that the United 
States exporter asked this Government for assistance in having the item con- 
tinued through trade-agreement negotiations or otherwise. 

The latest import data we have, for the quarter ended March 19/7, shows 
Canadian imports from the United States of zine slugs (or disks) for the man- 
ufacturer of dry batteries valued at Can$57.969—i. e., an annual rate of abort 
Can$230,000 (US$239,000), as compared with a total of Can$317,429 (US$322,- 
508) for the 12 months of 1956 for the “slugs or disks” and the “seamless cups or 
shells” lumped together. In 1954, the latest year for which we have the 2 
categories separated, the import of the 2 combined was valued at Can$386,829 
(US8$392,245) of which Can$267,926 was cups or shells entered at the 5-percent 
rate and Can$118,903 was slugs (or disks) entered free. It would appear from 
these figures that the discontinuance of the 5-percent rate for the shells has been 
followed by an increase in the import of slugs (or disks). However, we have no 
information at the moment on the current operations of the industry which pro- 
vides assurance on this point. Canadian trade statistics also show imports of 
Can$152,311 (US$158,403) in zine strip, sheet and plate in the first quarter of 
1957 as compared with Can$554,645 (U0S$563,519) in the calendar year 1956. A 
segregation to show strip only is not available. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lortne K. Macy, Director. 
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The Cuarrman. The next witness is Mr. Dan T. Smith, Deputy 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

All right, Mr. Smith. We know you very plensatily, but for the 
record please give your name, your address, and the capacity in which 


you appear. 


STATEMENT OF DAN THROOP SMITH, DEPUTY TO THE SECRETARY 
OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. Smirn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

For the record, I am Dan T. Smith, Deputy to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. I have a very brief statement. 

The Cuamman. You may present your statement, following which 
the members will be given an opportunity to ask questions. 

Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. I am giad to have this opportunity to appear before the 
Ways and Means Committee on behalf of the Treasury Department in 
support of H. R. 8257 and a number of identical bills to lon a 
sliding-scale excise tax on the imports of lead and zinc. The legis- 
lation before you is a part of the long-range minerals program pre- 
sented by Secretary Seaton to the Senate Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee on June 4. 

The Under Secretary of the Interior has already described the nature 
of the problem and the way in which the proposed sliding scale excise 
tax 18 expected to be he)pfu) by those who have examined the problem 
most closely. Over the years precedents have been created for excise 
taxes on imports of petroleum, coal, coupper, lumber, and animal and 
vegetable oils and seeds. Thus, this legislation would not constitute 
a major departure from longstanding policies. ; ; 

If the determined average market prices remain relatively stable 
no unusual administrative difficulties would ensue if this bill were 
enacted, 

Mr. W. E. Higman, Chief, Division of Classification and Draw- 
backs, Bureau of Customs, is here with me to answer any questions 
on the technical aspects of the legislation. 

That completes my very brief statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatmrman. We thank you for your appearance and the infor- 
mation given the committee. 

Any questions? 

Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania will inquire. 

Mr. Suwpson. Mr. Secretary, if this method is used as the method, 
namely, the imposition of the tax, to give relief to industry as a result 
of the reciprocal trade agreements, there would be I assume an ever- 
increasing burden on the ‘l'reasury, which could reflect conceivably 
an extremely expensive operation in connection with the levying and 
collecting of this tax, would there not ? 

Mr. Smiru. In point of fact, Mr. Simpson, this is administered 
under the Bureau of Customs, similar to the regular tariffs. So, I 
would say there is no really distinctive administrative problem, other 
than that which arises from the sliding-scale aspect of this proposal. 
I mean that it is not, from the administrative standpoint, any different 
than the tariffs that are ordinarily handled by the Bureau of Customs. 

Mr. Stmpson. It would be substituting one for the other. 
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Mr. Smiru. Administratively, it is handled in substantially the 
same way. 

Mr. Stupson. Allright. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. All right, we thank you for your appearance and 
the information given the committee. 

The Department of Labor? : 

Will you yer give your name, address, and the capacity in which 
you appear for the record. 


STATEMENT OF ROCCO C. SICILIANO, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
LABOR, LABOR DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Stcmutano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Rocco C. Siciliano, Assistant Secretary of Labor. My 
address is the Labor Department, Washington, D. C, 

The Cuaimman. Present your statement, just as quickly as you can, 
please. ; i 

Mr. Srcrm1ano. Thank you, sir. I have a very brief statement. 

The committee’s invitation to the Department of Labor to appear 
today in reference to the matter of the proposal by the Secretary of 
the Interior for a sliding scale of import excise taxes on lead and zinc 
is appreciated. 

e views of the Department of Labor in support of this pene 

and on H. R. 8265 and H. R. 8792, which relate to this matter, have 


already been transmitted to the committee in a letter of July 26, 1957, 
to Chairman Cooper from Acting Secretary O’Connell. It is the 
Department’s intention at this time to present information with re- 


spect to the pighlighta of the employment situation in the lead- and 
zinc-mining indusries, summarized for the committee’s consideration 


from the material already submitted by the Acting Secretary. 


(The letter and information follow :) 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., July 26, 1957. 
Hon. Jere Cooper, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Cooper: This will reply to Mr. Irwin’s letter of July 11, 1957, 
regarding the hearings to be held by your committee on the proposal of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for a sliding scale import excise tax on lead and zinc, and to 
the committee’s requests, previously acknowledged, for the views and recom- 
mendations of the Department on H. R. 8265 and H. R,. 8792, identical bills to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to impose import taxes on lead and zinc, 
which are intended to carry out Secretary Seaton’s proposal. 

As the committee will recall, in 1953 and 1954 the United States Tariff Com- 
mission conducted an exhaustive survey and analysis of the lead and zine prob- 
lem with particular emphasis, of course, of the effects on imports. On the basis 
of this investigation the Commission recommended to the President in May 1954 
that the tariffs on lead and zinc be increased to levels of 2.55 cents a pound for 
pig lead and 2.1 cents a pound for pig zinc. After a careful review of the situa- 
tion the President decided that the desired results could be obtained more effi- 
ciently by means of the stockpile program. This program was successful. Em- 
ployment in lead and zinc mines advanced from a low of 15,000 workers in Sep- 
tember and October 1954 to more than 18,000 workers early this year. 

Now that funds allocated to the stockpile program are practically exhausted, 
Secretary Seaton has recommended a program which is basically similar to the 
Tariff Commission program with maximum excise taxes on pig lead slightly 
greater and on pig zine fractionally smaller than the Tariff Commission recom- 
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mended. Secretary Seaton’s proposal, however, recognizes that in times of 
shortage increased imports of lead and zinc may be necessary to prevent sharp 
price rises. He has therefore proposed a sliding scale of taxes aimed at stabiliz- 
ing the price of lead and zinc at levels sufficiently high to prevent economic 
distress to the domestic mining industries (17 cents for pig lead and 14% cents 
per pound for pig zinc). 

H. R. 8265 and H. R. 8792 propose to eliminate the current duties on lead and 
zine and replace those duties with variable excise taxes which would become effec- 
tive when prices decline below certain specified levels, in order to help alleviate 
industry problems which have been intensified by the recent sharp decline of 
prices of these commodities and to minimize the further threat of the high level 
of imports to the lead and zinc industries. Although employment rose from 
16,200 in January 1956 to 17,900 in June 1957, a chronically depresser employ- 
ment market exists in many of the domestic lead and zinc mining areas. 

These proposals offer an approach to the problems of the domestic lead and 
zine industries which may lead to improvement in employment in some existing 
problem areas. The objective of helping to assure the availability of opportuni- 
ties for employment is one which the Department of Labor heartily supports. 
While we would prefer to leave comment on the specific provisions of the pro- 
posals to the agencies more directly concerned with the subject-matter and with 
administration of the program, there is one technical problem in the language of 
H. R. 8265 and H. R. 8792 on which some comment based on this Department's 
experience may be helpful. The bills call for the Tariff Commission to compute 
a quarterly average market price, but do not specify fully how the average is to 
be arrived at. 

This Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics has had considerable experience 
with the problems involved in determining an average in computing the Whole- 
sale Price Index and the Daily Spot Market Index. Our experience suggests 
the possibility that different daily quotations might be combined in a variety of 
ways to compute the average. One possibility would be the use of a weighted 
average, with weights defined as the quantities sold at each price. A definition 
of this nature would eliminate the problems of price ranges, of small sales at 
prices out of the normal range, and of nominal prices which prevail when no 
actual trading is taking place. There are other possibilities which would also 
be satisfactory so long as the method selected for determining the average mini- 
mizes the possibility of manipulation. 

Subject to the above observation, this Department has no objection to the 
enactment of H. R. 8265 and H. R. 8792. 

There is enclosed, for such assistance as it may provide to your committee, a 
statement summarizing the information available in this Department concerning 
employment in the domestic lead and zinc mining industries. Tables setting 
forth pertinent statistics on employment are provided as attachments to the 
statement. It will be appreciated if this report and the enclosed materials will 
be accepted by the committee in lieu of the testimony of a representative of the 
Department which was invited by your letter of July 11. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES T. O’CONNELL, 
Acting Secretary of Labor. 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT IN LEAD AND ZINC MINING 


In the period since the end of World War II (1947, average of the first 6 
months of 1957), while total employment in metal mining, except for lead and 
zinc, has advanced 15 percent, employment in lead and zinc mines has dropped 
some 4.800 workers, or over 20 percent. (See attached table 1.) 

Between 1947 and 1952 employment in the lead and zinc mines in this coun- 
try fluctuated between 19,000 and 23,000 workers. After the end of the Korean 
emergency, and before the President announced the expanded stockpile pro- 
gram in August 1954 for these two important metals, employment in these 
mines had dropped to 16,400 workers. The stockpile program, which was in 
effect through the first part of this year, put about 2,000 of there miners back to 
work, and in the first 4 months of 1957 more than 18,000 people were employed 
in lead and zine mining. Preliminary data for May and June indicate some 
decline from first quarter levels, but it is still too early to judge the significance 
of this decline as marking the start of a trend. 
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The Department’s surveys of local employment situations do not -regularly 
cover towns characteristic of the lead and zinc mining areas of this country. 
Information on labor surpluses or shortagess in these towns is therefore not 
available. However, in January of this year the Department conducted a 
special survey in the Joplin, Mo., area, which is in the heart of an important 
mining region. At that time almost 7% percent of the Joplin labor force was 
unemployed. By existing standards this would mean that under a regular re- 
porting system Joplin would be classified as a surplus-labor area. 

It should be recognized that most lead and zinc mining areas in this country 
are relatively isolated and do not offer very much in the way of other em- 
ployment opportunities. (See table 2.) Furthermore, it is understood that 
lead and zinc mining requires special skills which are not readily adaptable to 
many other types of mining. Thus, even if the lead and zinc miner who is laid 
off in the Missouri area moved to the iron mines of Mesabi or the.copper mines 
of Montana, his skills might not be immediately utilizable. 


TABLE 1.—Employees in metal mining 


[Thousands] 


| , | 1} j 

1] 

| Lead and Albother || Lead and | All other 
metals || zine metals 


1947 average- ; 9 | 0. 1 |) f to 16. 6 
1948 _  . , 21.6 | 6 |) j 17.4 
1949... 20. 2 | .f 1957—January -_--..-..--- 18.3 
1950... site. ¥ a February.-_.-.-..-- 18.3 
1951. - - aoa . \ 18.3 
1952... - bi 344 . . 6 ea ad Sat whchs 18.2 
BMGs. Joon : . , May 17.4 
1954_..__-- ia Deud . 17.9 


ESSESSS 
OACSHSOOMW 





1 Preliminary. 
2 Not available. 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Divis‘on of Manpower and Employ- 
ment Statistics. 


TaBLE 2.—United States employment in lead and zinc mining and milling by 
principal producing regions or States—1952 average 





Region or State Number of |. Percent dis- 


Iilinois-W isconsin _ - _. = sll ithe nena alt 
New York, New Jersey, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia... 


West Central. 


employees 


22, 582 


3, 340 


524 
2, 816 


5, 655 


tribution 


100.0 


14.8 


2.3 
12.5 


25.0 


Southeast Missouri-__.- -- | 3, 466 
ETP EEED saneredeaennee 2, 189 


Bi o& 
aes 


One nnoanae tw 


Western ___--- De sid; Soci A cst 13, 587 
Arizona cementite na * entmestos -pepeinee t= Seana 996 
California Sieeteden qa Gnas bemenairs 345 
Colorado. .._-- pheiiiaie Shiela ‘ é wrt cccilacasashenin densa, apace 1, 959 
Idaho aia i sa ‘ athe 3, 255 
Te . hitees iltvneinateniad ain ed 2, 865 
Nevada... -_- : jane sn elarge setae aaiaaat area A 501 
Now Mexico ...05.0. 2.22522 PUA he Us ae wae 1, 160 
Utah . sep eatin inetn «thd ids anvstatnie end Spe tp teal 5 meted Seen ile adhd 2,074 
Washington _--.. sacs wail cinmieiiiiantaadl ooninan | 432 
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Source: U. S, Tariff Commission, Escape Clause Investigation No. 27, May 1954, table 18. 


Mr. Sicu1ano. At the present time there are approximately 5,000 
fewer lead and zine miners working than there were in 1947. Most 
of the lead and zinc mines in this country are located in relatively 
isolated areas. These areas do not offer very much in the way of 
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other employment opportunities for miners who have been laid off 
and thus we have a situation of chronically depressed employment 
markets in many of the small areas. As you know, the Department 
regularly surveys local employment situations in many towns and 
cities in this country; however, these surveys do not regularly cover 
the towns characteristic of the lead and zinc mining areas and we 
therefore cannot offer any information on the specific employment 
situation in any town in which lead and zinc mining is a major 
source of income. 

The one exception to this statement is that in January of this year 
the Department conducted a special survey in the Joplin, Mo., area. 
Joplin, of course, lies in the heart of an important lead and zinc mining 
region. The results of that survey showed almost 7.5 percent of 
Joplin’s labor force was not at work; if we were to apply the same 
standards to Joplin that we apply to the towns which the Department 
regularly surveys, we would have to classify it as a surplus-labor area. 
The latest national survey which the Department conducted in 149 
major areas showed that 24 areas had as poor an employment situation. 

or the information of the committee there was submitted with 
the Department’s report a table showing employment in lead and 
zinc mining and employment in the mining of all other metals since 
1947. This table shows that changes in employment in these mines 
have consistently appeared in an unfavorable light when compared 
with changes in employment in all other metal mines (largely iron 
and copper ) in this country. 

That concludes my formal statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you for your appearance and the infor- 
mation given the committee. 

A member of the committee wants to get some information. The 
clerk will convey that to you. Will you please supply it ? 

We thank you for your appearance. 

(The information requested follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 


Washington, August 8, 1957. 
Mr. Leo H. Irwin, 


Clerk, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Inwin: In accordance with the request of Congressman Curtis, con- 
veyed by you to Mr. Siciliano on August 1, for information on wage scales in 
lead and zine mining, I am enclosing a table showing average hourly earnings 
in the lead and zinc mining industry. These data are the closest available 
data. Data on scales are not on hand, and in any event it would be difficult 
to create the same kind of average picture from scales which can be obtained 
from earnings. 

Comparisons of labor expenditures between countries are difficult to make 
in monetary terms. However, we have assembled some information comparing 
the types of benefits provided by a typical firm in the United States with 
those required by law in certain other countries. This material is also en- 
closed. In addition to the benefits required by legislation in these countries, 
it is also possible that particular firms will give additional benefits through 
collective bargaining. 

Sincerely yours, 


Apert L. McDermorrt, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary. 
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Average hourly earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees in 
selected industries 


Lead and zinc} All metal All manu- 
mining mining facturing 


$1. 


NPN HE ee 
Rees aelSSSSisuss 
PNP ee eee 
SRERESSSESARSES 
BORD DON et et et et te pe 
SRRESRELZAGSASEE 


Source: U. 8, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug. 2, 1957. 


COMPARISON OF AN EMPLOYER’S LABOR Cost IN THE UNITED STATES, 
AUSTRALIA, CANADA, MEXICO, AND PERU 


The comparison of an employer’s labor cost among various countries is com- 
plicated by several factors. The basic wage scale, per se, does not represent 
total labor cost, since it does not include payments required by law or benefits 
established voluntarily or through collective bargaining. For example, in the 
United States the employer’s total labor cost includes payments for wages, vaca- 
tions, holidays, life and health insurance, private funds, and social insurance 
(old-age pensions, unemployment insurance, workmen’s compensation). An 
example of a collective-bargaining agreement concluded by the independent Mine, 
Mill, and Smelter Workers’ Union in 1956 with a leading lead and zinc mining 
company provides for the following supplementary benefits (presumably most 
other companies in lead and zine mining having contracts with this union observe 
generally similar practices) : 

1. Time and one-half after 8 hours a day or 40 hours a week; 

2. Underground employees are paid for travel time (portal to portal) ; 

3. Shift premium pay of 5 cents an hour for second shift, 74% cents for 
intermediate shift, and 10 cents for third shift ; 

4. Paid vacations of 1 week after 1 year’s service, 2 weeks after 3 years, 
and 3 weeks after 15 years, with pay for 5, 12, and 20 shifts, respectively ; 

5. A total of 7 paid holidays with time and one-half plus regular straight- 
time holiday pay for work on such holidays; 

6. A company-paid pension plan providing $2 a month pension for each 
year of service excluding social-security benefits ; 

7. Hospital-medical-surgical benefit plans (including coverage of depend- 
ents) of which the company pays part of the cost; 

8. A contributory sickness and accident benefit plan of which the company 
pays one-half the cost ; 

9. Group paid-up life insurance; 

10. Four hours’ report-in pay ; and 

11. A clothing and tool allowance. 

Similarly, in foreign countries there are employer payments for supplementary 
benefits to workers. 

The attached lists, however, show the labor cost required by law in Canada, 
Australia, Mexico, and Peru. It will be noted that a major difference between 
the United States, Mexico, and Peru is the lack of unemployment insurance in 
the two Latin American countries. On the other hand, it will be noted that 
employers in these countries are required to make payments, such as severance 
payments and maternity benefits, which are not legally required in the United 
States. 

Precise comparisons in monetary terms of the relative costs of these factors 
are not available. It should also be noted that comparison of total employer 
payments for labor, including supplementary benefits, do not reflect unit labor 
costs of production due to differences in the productivity levels among countries. 
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Thus, if an employer’s labor payments in one country are twice those in another 
and the production per worker is also twice that of the lower-paying country, 
the unit labor cost of production is identical. 


SUMMARY OF LABOR COSTS IN ADDITION TO WAGE PAYMENTS IN CANADA, MEXICO, 
AND PERU 
Mexico 
The Mexican labor law requires employers to make payments for the following 
items of labor cost which are in addition to basic wage payments: 

1. Work accidents and occupational diseases, with payments for necessary 
medical, pharmaceutical, and hospitalization expenses, compensation during 
period of disability (up to 52 weeks), and pensions for permanent disability. 

2. Maternity and nonoccupational sickness, with payments for necessary 
medical expenses and compensation during period of disability (up to 39 
weeks). 

3. Old age and death benefits. 

4. Involuntary retirement in old age. 

5. Premium pay for hours in excess of 8 per day at 100 percent over the 
basic wage rate. 

6. Paid vacations, with © minimum of 6 days after 2 years of service. 

7. Five paid holidays each year. 

8. Severance payments of 3 months’ wages unless dismissal is for dis- 
honesty, violence, intoxication at work, immoral conduct within the work 
premises, or disclosure of trade secrets. 

9. Workers are entitled to a paid day of rest for each 6 days worked, 

10. In mining, employers are obliged to furnish workers comfortable and 
hygienic living quarters for which the rents collected shall not exceed one- 
half percent monthly of the assessed valuation of the property. 

Information is not available on supplementary labor-cost items not required 
by law which are established either voluntarily or through collective bargaining, 
e. g., private pension plans and annual bonuses. 


Peru 


The Peruvian labor law requires employers to make payments for the following 
items of labor cost which are in addition to basic wage payments: 

1. Compensation for work accidents and occupational diseases. 

2. Benefits for maternity and nonoccupational illness, with payments for 
necessary medical, pharmaceutical, and hospitalization expenses ; compensa- 
tion during period of illness (up to 26 weeks) ; and pension for permanent 
disability. 

3. Old-age pensions and death benefits. 

4. Premium pay for overtime is compulsory, the rate being at least time 
and a quarter (time and a half is frequently paid). 

5. Paid vacations, with a minimum of 15 consecutive days for blue-collar 
workers employed at least 260 days in a year. 

6. Eight paid holidays each year. 

7. Severance payments equal to 15 days for each year of service, payable 
to workers dismissed without cause or who leave voluntarily. 

8. Workers are entitled to a paid day of rest on Sunday following 6 con- 
tinuous full days’ work. 

9. Life insurance equal to one-tnird of the total wages for a 4-year period 
to all commercial employees who have rendered 4 years of uninterrupted 
service. 

Information is not available on supplementary labor-cost items not required 
by law which are established either voluntarily or through collective bargaining, 
e. g., private pension plans and annual bonuses. 
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Australia 


In Australia employers are required to contribute for the following items of 
labor cost which are in addition to basic wage payments: 

1. Maternity allowances. 

. Child endowment. 
3. Unemployment and sickness benefits. 

. Funeral benefits. 

. Homes for the aged. 

. Health benefits. 

. Rehabilitation. 

. Invalid pensions. 

. Widows’ pensions. 

Workmen’s compensation is provided to workers, but is covered by the States 
and paid from Federal taxation funds. Federal jurisdictions come under Com- 
monwealth jurisdiction and workmen’s compensation is paid for in a similar 
manner. 

Information is not available on supplementary labor-cost items not required 
by law which are established either voluntarily or through collective bargaining, 
e. g., private pension plans and annual bonuses. 


Canada 


In Canada, employers make payments for the following items of labor cost 
which are in addition to basic wage payments: 
1. Premium pay for overtime (provisions vary among provinces). 
2. Paid vacations. 
3. Workmen’s compensation. 
4. Unemployment insurance. 
Workers are provided with family allowance payments, old-age pensions and 
health services, but are paid from Federal taxation funds. 
Information is not available on supplementary labor-cost items not required 
by law which are established either voluntarily or through collective bargaining, 
e. g., private pension plans and annual bonuses. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washinaton. August 28. 1957. 
Mr. Leo H. Irwin, 
Clerk, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Irwin: In accordance with the request of Congressman Curtis, I am 
enclosing copies of tables showing data on wage rates in lead and zinc mining, 
all metal mining and manufacturing in selected foreign countries. These data, 
expressed in local currencies, represent all the information on this subject cur- 
rently available. These data do not include all of the “fringe benefits” or “soical 
charges” which represent a sizable portion of labor costs. The principal non- 
wage costs of this type applicable in these nations were presented in my letter to 
you of August 8, 1957. 

Sincerely yours, 
ABert L. McDermott, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary. 


Canada: Average hourly earnings (in Canadian cents*) of production workers 
in selected industries 


Average lotherthan} metal manufac- | Average jotherthan| metal manufac. 


| Mining, All | All | | Mining, All All 
gold 2 —3 turing | | gold 2 mining turing 


(3) 80.3 ] oe eo 179. 165. 4 144.5 
(3) 91.3 || 1956..___-- “| 190. 178.0 151.5 
(3) 98.6 || 1957—January 201. 189. 2 158.0 
(3) : 103. 6 || February __- 200. 187.9 157.5 
145.4 116.8 || Mare 261. 189.0 157.6 
160.7 129. 2 || April. .___- 205. 192.9 158.7 
171.1 135. 8 May....-. 208. 193.9 159.9 
175.4 140.8 || 3 206. 5 192. 4 160.6 


it 





11 Canadian cent equals 1.0465 United States cents. 

2 Includes copper-gold-silver; iron; nickel-copper; silver-cobalt; silver-lead-zinc; and miscellaneous metal 
mining 

4 Not available. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the International Labor Office. Prepared by: Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, Aug. 23, 1957. 


Mewico: Average earnings (in pesos') for production workers in selected 


industries 


Lead and ) A) meta) A) manu- | ) Lead and | All metal | All manu- 
Average zinc . mining 2? facturing | Average zinc mining ? facturing 
mining (weekly) | (monthly) mining (weekly) | (monthly) 


74.11 (3) 7 @) 107. 07 
78. 50 (®) 115. 99 
79.71 (@) 112. 67 
95. 54 ew (3) 139. 17 
smn 103. 05 (3) 139. 60 


11 peso equals 8 United States cents (1957). 
2 Includes metallurgical plants. 
3 Not available. 


Source: Ministry of Labor, Mexico. Prepared by: Division of Foreign Labor Conditions, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, Aug. 23, 1953. 
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Peru: Average earnings (in soles*) for production workers in selected 
industries 


Lead and | All metal | All manu- All metal | All manu- 
Average zinc mining? | facturing Average mining? | facturing 
(annual) (daily) mining (annual) (daily) 


12. 50 
16. 14 
19. 97 
21. 96 


11 sol equals 5.263 United States cents (1957). 
2 Calculated from total wage payments per year and total number of workers employed. 
3 Not available. 


Source: Statistical Yearbook, Peru. Prepared by: Division of Foreign Labor Conditions, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, Aug. 23, 1957. 


Australia: Average hourly wage rates (in pence’) for male production workers 
in selected industries 


Lead All metal | Manufac- 
Average and zinc mining ? turing * 


Lead All metal | Manufac- 
Average and zine mining ? turing * 


ee 

We eskigaivi atc ei 
Se iirsiiecirapes 
Wdéscuceee 


(4) 538 
 tpatemamme (*) 45 
(*) 

Pbieshcousd (4) 55 
en (4) 67 


11 penny equals 0.93 of 1 United States cent. 

2 There are no wage statistics periodically published for lead and zine mining or for metal mining in Aus- 
tralia. Lead and zinc miners’ wages consist of (a) a basic weekly wage and allowance, plus (5) a lead bonus, 
calculated monthly on the basis of the realized price of lead sold by the mining companies. During the 
postwar boom in the lead-zine market, the bonus far exceeded the contract wage. Thus in February 1952 
while the basic wage and allowances were soney cane to $25.50 (in United States quran for a 35-hour 
week, the lead bonus approximated $40 a week “hese figures are taken from a special report on the 
industry prepared for the Department of State at that time.) Since 1952 the basic weekly wage has risen 
by more than 20 percent and the lead bonus has presumably fallen in view of the decline in the market 
price of lead. 

8 Source: International Labor Office and Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics, Canberra. Pre- 
pared by Division of Foreign Labor Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, Aug. 
23, 1957. 

4 Net available. 

5 December 1949. 

6 September 1949 

1 September, latest. 


The Cuarrman, Allright. The next is Mr. Charles Schwab. 


| 
| 
mining 2 mining 2 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. SCHWAB, CHAIRMAN, EMERGENCY 
LEAD AND ZINC COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Scuwas. First, Mr. Chairman, we would like to express our 
appreciation for the interest which your committee has given this 
problem. 

We are filing statements with you, my statement, and those of Mr. 
Romney, Mr. Kiser, and Mr. Rockwell. 

The CHARMAN. They will be placed in the record at this point. 

We thank you very much, sir. You want to present your statement 
for the record. 
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(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. ScHWAB, CHAIRMAN OF THE EMERGENCY LEAD-ZINO 
COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED STATES ON H. R. 8257, Aucust 1, 1957 


My name is Charles E. Schwab. I represent a major portion of lead-zine min- 
ing and smelting industries of the United States as chairman of the Emergency 
Lead-Zine Committee. I deeply appreciate the opportunity of appearing before 
your committee in support of H. R. 8257 (and identical bills H. R. 8265, H. R. 

H. R. 8307, H. R. 8228, H. R. 8464, H. R. 8792) being the bill transmitted to the 
Congress. on June 19 by Secretary Seaton. 

On behalf of our industries, I would like to express our gratitude for the time 
and thought which the administration has given, and the Congress is giving, to 
the problem of the lead and zine mining industry in connection with the develop- 
ment of a long-range mineral policy of the United States. The predicament of 
the lead and zinc industry of the United States is so serious that a solution in the 
public interest, I feel quite strongly, transcends any political or party interest. 
The action of Congress may well determine whether or not we are to have a 
lead-and-zince-mining industry in the United States that can perform a function 
essential to the well-being and security of the Nation. 

I do not intend to take the time of this committee with a historical account of 
the trials and tribulations of the lead- and zinc-mining industry in the United 
States. This has been admirably covered in a report of the United States Tariff 
Commission on the lead and zinc industries which was published in May 1954, 
You may recall that this report was made pursuant to a resolution of your 
committee under date of July 29, 1953, and pursuant to a similar resolution by 
the Senate Finance Committee. 

1. The value of the lead and zinc mines, smelters, and refineries of the United 
States is approximately $1 billion. They contribute importantly to the economy 
and defense of the Nation and specifically to the economy of 27 States. 

2. Lead and zine must compete in international markets and are, therefore, 
dependent upon the prices prevailing elsewhere in the world. Lead and zinc are 
internationally traded commodities much like wheat, cotton, and corn. 

3. The President of the United States and Congress itself have several times 
declared their belief that we must maintain a strong and vigorous mining 
industry in the United States for our military protection as well as for our 
prosperity. In 1953, the lead and zine miners of the United States were feeling 
the impact of sharply increased volumes of competition from lead and zinc 
miners abroad, causing much distress. They followed the path prescribed by 
law seeking relief through an escape clause petition as provided by section 7 
of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951. The Tariff Commission, after 
a most thorough examination of the industry and its problems, recommended an 
increase in the tariff of the maximum permissible by law, that is 50 percent 
above the January 1, 1945, tariff rates. You are familiar with subsequent 
developments. The President decided to resort to military stockpiling of lead 
and zinc rather than to accept the recommendations of the Tariff Commission. 
This remedy proved temporarily helpful, but stockpiling is drawing to an end, 
and developments have occurred internationally through the stimulation of mine 
production abroad which have offset, to a large extent, the benefits derived by 
Government stockpiling. 

In a letter of August 20, 1954, to the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mitee, the President stated : 

“In addition, I am directing the Secretary of State to seek recognition by the 
foreign countries which are principal suppliers of lead and zinc that this 
increased stockpile buying is designed to help domestic production and that they 
will not themselves seek to take any unfair advantage of it.” 

The record shows that imports of lead and zine into the United States were 
not affected in the slightest by any efforts the State Department may have made 
to carry out the President’s directive. 

4. In 1956, the Government instituted the barter of surplus agricultural com- 
modities for lead and zine produced abroad. This was done under the provisions 
of Public Law 480. Barter was the principal sustaining factor in the lead and 
zinc market until the Department of Agriculture suspended barter and estab- 
lished rules and regulations recently which virtually terminated the use of this 
Government authority. As the Secretary of Interior so well stated in his letter 
of transmittal to the Congress: 
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“These Government procurement programs have served to bolster the market 
for some time, but present market conditions are such that the lead and zinc 
industries again are threatened with substantial injury.” 

5. I understand that this administration is committed to a policy of trade 
liberalization but may I respectfully point out that trade liberalization does not 
contemplate the use of export control, subsidy, price control or quotas which are 
economic trade devices now used by our Government for other commodities. 
As a specific example applying to ourselves, price controls were imposed by the 
Government on the lead and zinc miners during the Korean conflict which abso- 
lutely prevented them from reaping the benefit and stimulation of a world 
competitive market that caused prices to rise to an unusually high level. Again 
the Secretary of Interior correctly observed : 

“The threat of injury faced by these industries stems largely from actions 
taken as a result of the Korean conflict. The Federal Government at that 
time stimulated production of many essential minerals at home and abroad in 
the free world. Mineral raw materials were needed to build ships, tanks, guns, 
and planes for immediate use, and in order to accelerate stockpiling. Price 
controls in the United States held down the expansion of domestic production 
of lead and zine and prevented domestic producers from taking full advantage 
of worldwide demand. Foreign producers, not subject to such price controls, 
expanded production rapidly.” 

Let me be specific. Foreign producers in Mexico, Australia, Africa, and else- 
where were able to sell their products at prices of around 23 cents per pound 
for lead and over 30 cents per pound for zine. In contrast controlled prices here 
were 17% cents and 19% cents for zinc; 17 cents and 19 cents for lead. Asa 
matter of fact, the ensuing shortages of both lead and zinc in the United States 
compelled some manufacturers to import these high-cost metals, whereas the 
domestic miner was forbidden to export his output. The effect of the high prices 
prevailing abroad was to stimulate extraordinarily the production of the lead and 
zine mines in Latin America, Africa, and elsewhere. This was the forerunner 
of the flood of imports to reach this country. The American miner did not have 
any corresponding stimulus to prospecting or production, being under strict 
price control. 

The table below of the world mine production of zinc bears on the point. 
It illustrates in general how zinc mine production abroad has grown sharply, 
while United States production has declined. 


World mine production of zine 


[Thousands of short tons recoverable] ' 


1929 1938 


Mexico 


Australia 

Belgian Congo.-_.. 
Japan 

Germany.. 

Italy- - - 

Spain__. 

Poland. 
U.8.8.R 
Elsewhere 








Total. 





| 
| 
Total, Worid . ......22--asecstnn-sae-9f 


1 Source: American Bureau of Metal Statistics, British Metal Corp. 





A similar table of world mine production of lead tells a similar story for lead. 
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World mine production of lead* 


[Thousands of short tons] 
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cena ntenenrndepintiniitedl ant oa 
1 Source: American Bureau of Metal Statistics, 


6. I strongly believe that when the Federal Government in the interest of 
national security enters upon commodity markets, as it has in lead and zine, 
it has automatically assumed full responsibility for the results of that entry. 
When in times of emergency it is necessary for the Government to keep domestic 
prices within limits while at the same time stimulating production of essential 
material through various assistance programs it should also be prepared to 
correct the abnormality it has created as soon as it is apparent that the condi- 
tion warrants correction. Lead and zine are classic examples of what can be 
done to improve supplies of strategic materials by Government stimulation but 
they are also classic examples of what happens when conditions revert to more 
normal patterns and artificially stimulated output is forced upon competitive 
markets. Domestic producers because of high wages and other cost factors 
peculiar to the domestic economy are forced to take the full brunt of correction. 
Mines have closed and the welfare of communities dependent on lead and zinc 
have been adversely affected. Indeed, the industry has been plunged into an 
emergency condition with lead at 14 cents per pound and zinc at 10 cents. 

Ordinarily in commodity markets, when production can be individually ad- 
justed by the producer, it is reasonable to expect some curtailment of operations 
as prices decline, and conversely, an increase in production when a rising market 
signals a growth in demand. That is an economic characteristic of practically 
all free markets. But some foreign governments, notably Mexico and Australia, 
do not permit their lead and zinc mines to curtail or close, except under severe 
penalties, for fear of creating serious unemployment. This policy tends to pro- 
long periods of depressed prices. American mines should be protected against it. 

7. I believe it is unnecessary to illustrate the rapid increase in the cost of 
materials and wage rates in American lead and zine mining. Also, practically 
every mining district in the United States faces a combination of a declining 
grade of ore and rising costs of production, and there is little the mining indus- 
try can do to alter either trend. Indeed, the whole world must look forward 
to a growing use of lower and lower grade ores. American engineers are noted 
for the engineering and scientific skill they have applied to make lower grade 
ores commercially profitable, but unless there is a reasonable price for their 
products, there will be little incentive to continue. 

8. I should like to point out also the fact that although competing in the world 
market, the American lead and zine producer has to buy much of his equipment 
in a protected market, and that even his foodstuffs come, in part, from an agri- 
culture that is heavily subsidized. However, his wage rates are established 
mainly by and related to the rates of other industries, such as coal and iron 
mines, many of which are captive mining operations unaffected by international 
competition, but amenable, because of their unique physical condition, to a degree 
of mechanization unapplicable to the type of mining in which most lead and zine 
isfound. Last but not least, he is taxed to provide financial and other assistance 
to some foreign mining operations under our foreign aid program. 

9. I am confident that the lead- and zinc-mining industry would like to stand 
squarely on its own feet with no Government assistance whatsoever, but this is 
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impossible in the economic circumstances under which lead and zine mining has 
to be conducted in the United States. The traditional method for aiding the 
mining industry when it requires assistance is through an appropriate tariff, 
and I am gratified to see that the long-range mineral program of the adminis- 
tration recognizes this approach, for it must have explored every avenue open 
to Government, such as subsidies, quotas, and stockpiling, to help foster a strong 
and vigorous domestic mining industry. 

10. At the time the Tariff Act of 1930 was adopted, the protection accorded 
lead mining in the United States was roughly 50 percent. The miners made no 
attempt at that time to increase their rate. It was the same rate that had 
existed since the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act of 1922. They could not, of 
course, have foreseen that the Nation would, in a matter of a few years, be 
engaged in World War II, and that inflation would completely undermine the 
lead and zinc tariff structure established by Congress. Obviously, the specific 
tariff rates on lead and zinc fixed by Congress proved of diminishing value as 
inflation progressed. Had the miners been protected by an ad valorem rate of 
50 percent instead of a specific rate, they would. not be before you today endorsing 
an upward adjustment of their rates. The spirit of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act contemplated a reduction not to exceed 50 percent. Subsequent revi- 
sions of the act permitted a further cut of 50 percent, but none intended to reduce 
the tariff protection from 50 percent to the 8 percent which prevailed just a few 
months ago. : 

11. I am appending a table which shows that foreign producers have swamped 
the domestic lead and zinc markets with imports to a degree that must be cor- 
rected. In some cases, practically the entire mine production abroad has sought 
a home in the United States. Now it is all very well for us to permit our foreign 
friends to share our markets, but I submit that when they flood the country with 
practically their entire production or the major portion of it, and thereby depress 
our own markets or force our domestic mines to close, it is time to call a halt. 
Two tables appended show the extent to which foreign lead and zine mines ship 
their output to the United States. 

12. Briefly, H. R. 8257 suspends the présent tariff on lead and zine and -pro- 
poses a sliding scale of import excise taxes when the domestic price falls below 
17 cents for lead and 14% cents for zinc. Above these two peril-point prices 
there will be no duties whatsoever on imports. Unfortunately, the proposed 
sliding scale of import taxes provided in the bill, which broadly follow. the rec- 
ommendations of the Tariff Commission, are not sufficient to give the assistance 
the domestic mining industry needs. 

In this connection, the President observed in the letter he wrote to the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee on August 20, 1954, as follows: 

“After a thorough review of the lead-zinc problem, I am convinced that a 
serious question exists as to the magnitude of the direct benefits that could be 
expected from the recommended tariff increases.” 

It was one of the reasons given for resorting to military stockpiling and barter 
to aid the lead and zine miners instead of tariff measures. 

13. While we recommend the enactment of H. R. 8257, and agree with the basic 
principles proposed, we respectfully submit that certain minimum amendments 
are required to make the bill effective: 

(a) The peril point of 17 cents for lead and 1414 cents for zine conforms to 
the early 1954 studies by the Tariff Commission. Noteworthy, domestie prices of 
16 cents for lead and 13% cents for zinc were supported by means of govern- 
mental stockpiling and barter programs. Also, with respect to the proposed peril 
point, during the Korean conflict by governmental order ceiling prices of 17 to 
19 cents for lead and 17% to 19% cents for zine were established; and during 
this time tariffs on lead and zinc were suspended subject to reinstatement if 
either metal dropped below 18 cents. This is clearly Government recognition of 
the reasonableness of the peril points envisaged by the bill. 

(b) We respectfully submit our conclusion that the schedule of import excise- 
tax rates proposed in H. R. 8257 do not meet the criteria of the peril points 
developed over the last few years as I have indicated below. 

Take zinc for example. Today’s domestic price is 10 cents. If the proposed 
schedule of excise tax were in effect (with the suspension of present tariff) the 
domestic price would only be between 11 and 11% cents (2 cents excise tax 
minus 0.7 present tariff leaves net gain of 1.3 cents. Thus, the schedule of 
excise tax falls far short of providing a domestic peril-point price which was 
intended and one at which the United States industry can regain its strength. 

Similarly for lead with today’s price of 14 cents. Subtracting present tariff 
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from the proposed excise tax, the domestic price would still be less than the 
peril point of 17 cents. In addition, should lead drop further to 13 or 12 cents, 
as well it can, the proposed excise tax falls short of its intent to provide adequate 
peril point. 

The following tabulation will help clarify the differences in the tariff and 
excise schedules, present and prospective : 


Pig lead 


{Cents per pound] 
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United States price Laz cents or, 16to17 15 to 16 
above cents 
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Slab zine 


(Cents per pound] 
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United States price | 1444 cents | 13%4to | 12%to | Below 12% 





























| Orabove | 14% cents | 13% cents cents 
—_ —- -- RY — = t ——— i —_ — 
1, Present tariff____.. 0.7 | 0.7 | 0.7 | 0.7 
2. Tariff Commission’s recommendations, May 1954_- | 2.1 | 2.1 2.1 | 2. 
S-Ainiseeert ies SD |. a ts | 0 -5 1.25 2.0 
4, Industry recommendations..............-..--.--.--- 0 3.0 4.0 | 5.0 











At the peril point of 17 cents for lead and 14% cents for zinc the industry 
proposes a 3-cent excise tax to provide an effective deterrent for unneeded 
imports to break the domestic price below these peril points. In addition, 2 
more 1-cent increases are proposed below this to ultimately provide the maximum 
of 5 cents needed to protect the peril points of the bill. 

In the case of zine today with a domestic price of 10 cents, the 5-cent excise 
tax would prevent importers who will sell zinc for 9 to 10 cents from breaking the 
domestic zinc price below 14% cents. 

The same is true of lead. Importers who will sell lead at 11 to 12 cents will 
be unable to break the domestic price below a peril point at which United States 
industry can compete. 

(c) While the previous tabulations applies to imported refined lead or zine, 
the schedule for imported crude ore or concentrates we recommend is 70 percent 
of line 4. We know of no reason for the variable percentages. (from 50 to 90 
percent) as provided in the bill. 

(d@) Paragraphs 72 and 77 of the Tariff Act pertain to certain pigments, such 
as litharge, red lead, white lead, zinc oxide, etc. We recommend that the present 
tariff on these minor products remain in effect. It is entirely conceivable, and 
in fact quite probable, that if the peril points of 17 cents for lead and 1414 cents 
for zinc were maintained by an adequate excise tax, these pigments would have 
ne protection against low-priced foreign metal being converted to pigments and 
imported into the United States. 

(e) Although we believe that the bill intended constructively to minimize 
import-tax fluctuations by providing quarterly changes in the rate, we point out 
that this good intention could readily be abused by the importers to undermine 
the purpose of the bill due to the time lag in determination of imposition of the 
import tax. It is necessary, therefore, to shorten the quarterly period to a 
monthly period for tax-rate changes. 

(f) With reference to the operation of bonded smelting warehouses, we recom- 
mend that existing practice which has been perfected by Government and industry 
over a long period of years be retained. 

14. One of the most important provisions of the bill may be overlooked. The 
only way any importer will be subject to the import tax is in the event unneeded 
imports break the domestic price below the peril points. By importing amounts 
the United States needs and by not flooding our market with unneeded metal, 
the importer can be relieved of payment of any excise tax or tariff. But, the 
past well proves, that immediately behind the peril point must be an effective 
safeguard to carry out the intent of the bill. Also, importing countries will 
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suffer no loss in dollar volume of exports of lead and zine to the United States. 
15. I again wish to express the gratitude of the industries I serve, for the 
attention given the serious problem we face and we pledge our wholehearted 
cooperation in seeking a solution in the public interest. The issue really 
narrows down to an answer to the question, “Shall we or shall we not have a 
strang and vigorous lead and zinc mining industry in the United States?” That 
question having been answer in the affirmative by the President, by his Cabinet 
Mineral Policy Committee, and at times by Congress, we believe that H. R. 
8257, if amended as suggested, gives the best answer. We suggest that it will 
have universal appeal : 
First, to the United States industry who are assured of a price situation 
required to maintain a healthy and thriving domestic mining industry; 


Second, to the importer who is able to provide needed imports free of any 
duty or excise tax ; 


Third, to the consuming industry there will be provided an ample supply 
of both metals without violent price fluctuations ; 

Fourth, to the United States Government who is assured a strong domestic 
industry for national security and defense; and 


Fifth, for long-range assurance which will fully justify continued develop- 
ment of our natural resources. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


TABLE 1.—Mine production of lead in the principal districts, United States? 


nh _ — i 
District 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 


tenet 


Southeastern Mis- } | | 
souri region__._. 1173, 095/138, 796). 29, 516/100, 654|126, 269/133, 680)122, 318) 122, 942) 125, 273)125, 163)125, 357 
Coeur d’ Alene | | 
region, Idaho. _- 63, 43) 56, 548] 73,060) 82, 587| 74,152) 94, 697] 7! 
Joplin region *_.......| 28, 556] 23, 363] 24, 239) 26, 901 31, 157 
Bingham, Utah... 22, 723) 12, 343} 26, 163) 50, 60) 00) 27,472 
Tintic, Utah. ..---| 4,930) 4.239) 6,166) 5,970 
Park City region, 
Utah 8,916) 8,372] 19, 987) 12, 679 
Leadville, Colo... _- 5,016) 4,441) 4,206) 4,745 
Rush Valley, Utah *..| 3,137) 3,490) 3,829) 4,185 
Harshaw, Ariz 1, O6F. 692} 1,293) 1, 
Old Hat, Ariz 5, 216) 4,790) 4,603) 5, 406 
Ophir, Utah...._._- 115} 336} 790) 791 
Butte, Mont ‘ 2, 870) 2,357) 10,630| 13, 217 
Pioche, Nev........- 2,987) 3,493) 3,487] 5,613 
Central, N. Mex 5,379} 3,199) 3,450) 3,740 
Warm Springs, Idaho_| 2,347) 1,649) 1,879) 1,394 
Metaline, Wash 3, 506} 2,224) 3,450) 4,297 
Austinville, Va 4,222) 4,381) 3,803] 4,703 
St. Lawrence 
County, N. Y c 862) 1,073) 1,496) 1,231 
Pioneer (Rieo), Colo.| 2,440} 2,176) 2,042) 2,439 
Heddleston, Mont_...| 3,175) 2,648) 2,087] 1,946 
Red Cliff, Colo 572 690 924; 1,120 
Animas, Colo.........| 2,613] 3,207) 2,241] 1,886 
Y ---| 5,214) 7,708) 6,551) 6,078 
Kentucky-Southern 
Illinois - - - . 2, 649) 3,687) 1,889) 2,965 
Upper San Miguel, 
Colo__.. ; --| 1,986} 2,376) 2,559) 3,804 
Warren, Ariz_.- .| 9,400) 10, 889) 13, 422) 11, 253 
Pima, Ariz. _- ---| 2,063) 2,296) 2,909) 3,917 
Bayhorse, Idaho__.. 1, 302) 553; 2,089) 1, 880 
Big Bug, Ariz_.__-- 1,981} 2,155) 2,323) 2,676 
Upper Mississippi | 
Valley .-| 2,261) 1,861] 1,816] 1,807] 
Ten Mile, Colo... | 680) 810} 1,167) 4,177) 3,671 
Tomichi, Colo 365} 333] 1,458) 1, 788) 1, 221 
Magdalena, N. Mex._| 1, 243) 1,273) 1,987) 2,826) 1,162 
Bossburg, Wash | 158} 428} -1,010| 1,394) 2,011 
Battle Mountain, | | 
Nev ; -| 33 45 39 234) 1, 290 
1 
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Nr? SEV noe 
ee 
= £22 
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Aravaipa, Ariz__- 291| 467 794| 1,142) 1,271 
Creede, Colo... -- 303! 246) 329) 4651) 1, 162) 
Sneffels, Colo 442} (4) | (4) | 756] 1,064! 
Breckenridge, Colo-_ 149 56! 105) 145) 308 
Eagle, Mont 2 599 469) 393} 600) 1, 024 
Northport, Wash ___ 28 39) 508; 1, 426 342) 
Hansonberg, N. Mex.|.......|....---|_-..-..| 119) 131 


| 


























! U.S. Bureau of Mines in tons of 2,000 pounds, expressed as recoverable. 
? Kansas, southwestern Missouri, and Oklahoma. 

* Includes production from smelter district in Utah. 

‘ Concealed in order to avoid revealing individual company operations. 
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TABLE 2.—Mine production of lead in the United States* 


[In tons of 2,000 pounds. Computed as the lead content of ore recoverable in smelting and by other metal 
lurgical processes, thus including lead passing directly from ore into pigments and chemicals] 


| | 
1948 1949 | 1950 1951 | 1952 | 1953 1954 1955 1956 2 
j } } 


Western States and Alaska: 

149 21 

a 17, 394 

15, 831 | 13, 967 
7 | 30,336 

76, 713 


| 


-_— 


bt 
= 
Bs 
ze 
neo RSSes 


Washington 
Undistributed 
oa States: 








123, 702 | 129, 245 
16, 575 | 15, 137 
1,391 | 2,000 


1,500 | 1,120 
14 18 





430, 827 —_ 164 |, 162 |342, 644 |325, 419 |338, 025 


1U. 8S. Bureau of Mines. 

2 Preliminary. 

3 Includes small quantity from Iowa. 

* Includes small quantity from North Carolina. 
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TaBLE 3.—Production of recoverable zinc in the principal districts of the 
United States* 


[In tons of 2,000 pounds] 
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Ahicahsanmaedeusok 78, 628/80, 558)91, 553/90, 512/55, 64, 322|69, 606 
I need earns he 1, 64, 454 50, 984) 55, 029/62, 917| 59, 190/45, 700/37, 416)11, 643 
Coeur a’ Alene region, Idaho-.| 78,030) 67, 429 74, 370) 86, 103/74, 989/70, 316|68, 650/58, 736) 50, 527 
St. Lawrence met N. Y-..| 24,978 37, 973|38, 321/40, 051/32, 636/51, 53, 199) 53, 016 
Summit Valley Butte), 
EE ne on ein 40, 712/52, 625|47, 982) 63, 511/80, 500/75, 968/75, 170/53, 527/62, 588 
a, 31, 212) 20, 524/29, 788|35, 326)38, 639/38, 020|38, 30, 326/40, 216 
TE ne mman 38, 155\35, 140) 26, 376/26, 897/41, 884/48, 043/12, ~-~-~-|15, 104 
Austinville, Va............... 16, 788) 15, 882) 13, 166) 12, 396) 7, 332/13, 409) 16, 16, 738}18, 329 
Bingham, Utah (West Moun- 

EM Rhee cree aoe 20, 446) 22, 077/22, 311) 16, 120/18, 286/20, 395/19, 20, 489) 21, 864 
Smelter, Mont.*.............- 748) 3,417) 1, 463) 2,358) 2,428) 2,807) 2, 5, 301) 4,077 
Park City region, Utah......- 10, 956) 10, 320) 8,359) 7, 425)10, 209) 7,746) 4, 6, 650} 12, 295 

eee ne ledel 14, 362} 18, 612/18, 651/19, 655)14, 350/12, 493) ¢ 8 (4) 
Sdbocdsbetensh 9, 754) 5,985) 6, 496) 11, 032)12, 753) (4) ( 4) (4) 
ERS ad SE. 17, 375} 16, 355) 17, 450) 19, 956/29, 200/26, 000) 16, 18, 604/21, 322 
Warm Springs, Idaho_..-...- 2,791) 1, 545] 1,635) 1, 236) 1,860) 2,142/3 , 2, 584) 1,833 
Upper Mississippi Valley..... 17, 077|14, 061/17, 846) 25, 793)31, 403/34, 716) 26, 25, 441/31, 411 
Kentuck y-southern Illinois_-- 5, 728) 7,422) 6, 541) 6, 642) 9, 584) 7,968) 5, 4,978) 8,615 
Rush Valley, Utah §.........- 5, 642) 3, 552| 2,188) 1,219) 1,608) 916) 1, 1, 738) 1, 434 
Harshaw, Ariz..._... 2, 006) 2,875} 2,947) 4,193) 4,076) 3,924) 4, 4,193) (4) 
Magdalena, N. Mex. 3 5,013) 4, 856) 2,263) 1,677) 2,276) 2,122) 512)_..... 98 
Warren, Ariz_.._- . 8 32, 546|27, 669/35, 393/20, 707| 4,511) 4,791] 1, 182)....-.}2..... 
Big Bug, Ariz. 4,922) 5,234) 4,991) 5,832) 8, 798/10, 416) 9, 688/10, 862/10, 476 
Tintic, Utah_..... .-| 2,928] 3,710] 3,969] 3,680] 6,082) 5,985| 3,410] 2,951] 2, 433 
Leadville, Colo:.........-.... 7,419} 5,996) 4,809) 5, 726) 6,455) 7,392) 8, 144) 8 487) 3,945 
Campo Seco, Calif..........-. 2,134) 3,301) 2,350 . 363} 326) 884) 829)._____]. 
Pioneer (Rico), Colo_.........| 3,920) 3,435} 3, 433) 3, 180 54) 1,365) 2,527) 2, 734 
Old Hat (Oracle), Ariz. --.-- 4,750) 4,235) 3,427) 3, 796 4, 603) 3, 583) 3,368)......)  2j-..-.. 
Pima, Ariz_- a ‘a .---| 3,697) 3,948) 4,727) 5, 758 5, 802} 5,414) 3, 472 
Ten Mile (Kokomo), Colo....| 2,142} 2,490) 4, 587/10, 338 2, 925: 16 Ou 55<dbcediiadl 
Coso, Calif. -_. -- eatiepey te 996 854 603) 4, 497 5, 237) 4,720) 5, 479 
Upper San Miguel, Colo....- 1, 458; 1,963) 2,067) 3, 486 8, 881) 9, 228) 9,8 
Chelan Lake, Wash.*____.....| 2,419} 1,730} 1,000) 3, 289 2, 430) 1,879) (4) 
Cochise, Ariz............... --| 1,300} 2,877) 3,143) 2,875 1, 025) 3, 243 
Northport, Wash... __._.._- 1,410} 1,790) 2,788) 3, 271 1, 304| 3, 496 
Eureka (Bagdad), Ariz_.-..-- 425 325 257) 2,321 1, 478) 2, 504 
Verde (Jerome), Ariz........-}.-. me 459 7, 800/10, 155) 4,360) 959)_....}...... 
Heddleston, Mont.....--- .-- $92) 1,395) 1,066)... _- 
A” * ee ee 963) 1,011 
Animas, Colo-...............-- 961) 1, 183 
Pioneer (Superior), Ariz_....- 2, 595) 6, 240 
Aravaipa, Ariz............- : 1, 404 
Yellow Pine (Goodsprings), 

DR iinet divine hidindice Eth oi 1, 382 

Sneffels, Colo................- 1, 094 








Breckenridge, Colo..-.....--- 
a hess 
Patagonia, Ariz.............-- 
Silver Bell, Ariz 
Oreede, Colo... ..........----- 
Flint Creek, Mont... on 
Smelter (Salt Lake County), 
Utah 


























1U. 8. Bureau of Mines. 
2 Includes a very small quantity produced elsewhere in the State. 

3 Lewis and Clark County. 

4 Quantity withheld to avoid disclosure of individual company operations, 
* Includes Smelter. 

“Includes Peshastin Creek and Wenatchee River districts in 1949, 
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TABLE 4,—Mine production of recoverable zinc in the United-States 


[In tons of 2,000 pounds, as reported by U. 8. Bureau of Mines. Compiled on a basis of zine content in ores 
and concentrates produced and adjusted to account for average losses in smelting. Includes zinc recovered 
as zinc pigments and salts directly from ore] 


1 | 1 | 1 | — 
1948 | 1949 1950 1951 | 1952 | 1953 1954 | 1955 | 10561 
| 
——7 
Western States: 
54, 478) 70,658) 60,480) 52,999) 47, 143) 27, 530) 
5, 325] 7,209 7,551) 9,602) 9,419) 5, 
45, 164| 47,703) 45,776) 55,714) 53, 203 
| 86, 267) 76, 555) 87,890) 78, 121) 74,317 
59,095; 54, 195) 67,678) 85, 551) 82, 185 
, 2 20, 443) 21, 606) 17, 443| 15, 357] 5, 
29, 346) 29, 263) 45, 419). 50, 975) 13, 373) 
40, 670) 31,678) 34,317) 32,947) 29, 184) 
gto E , 638] 10, 740] 14, 807) 18, 189] 20, 102) 32, 786] 
Other States and Alaska | } | 8} 27| 28 4 
Central States: 


=e? 
s 


| BEEpRERoB 
ag 
RESoPSFoR 


| 885 
| RB28228 


i 1 8} bo} 
Illinois ; | 18, 157| 26,982) 21,776) 18, 816) 
Kansas 7| 29, 433) 27, 176) 28, 904) 25, 482 
Kentucky 3f 935 731| 3,457| 3,280 
463] 5,911) 8, 189] 11, 476| 13, 986 

Oklahoma }2| 43,821! 44,033) 46,739) 53,450! 54,916) 3 

| §,295| 5,722) 15, 754) 20, 588) 

Eastern States: 


i 

New Jersey , 871] 76, 332| 50,984) 55,029} 62,917] 59,190) 45, 700| 37, 416| 
New York... ult pian . 116) 3 86) 37,973) 38,321) 40,051) 32,636) 51, 529) 53, 199 
| 29, ! 29, 788) 35, 326) 38, 639) 38,020) 38, 465) 30, 326) 
Virginia §, 788) 15, 882| 13, 166 12, 396| 7,332} 13, 409| 16, 676| 16, 738| 
} } | | | i 

| ne alle at tend | | 

637, 608 629, 977/593, 203/623, 375/681, 189) 666, oo1}47, 430/473, 471) 








BEB yo} NBS: 




















514, 671 





1 Preliminary. 


Production of primary slab zinc in the United States * 
[In tons of 2,000 pounds] 
ACCORDING TO LOCALITY IN WHICH REDUCED 


| 


| 
1046 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 
| } 


| 
| | | 


i 


Arkansas.....-....-| 18,720) 17,158) 15,586) 17,116) 20,688) 21,776) 21,644) 20,379) 8, 576 
34,832) 41,801) 42,064) 41,854) 53,922) 54,468) 54,340) 54,037) 47, 404) g 

104, 002) 113,192) 93,229) 86,823) 108,301) 108, 544) 115, 331| 129,904) 92, 262| 102, 808 

_----------| 186,662! 197,453) 207, 717) 216,578) 216, 104! 208, 482) 214,980) 222, 354| 154,024) 207, 366 
Oklahoma 104, 125| 128,398) 137,844) 157,650) 145,117) 161, 247) 161, 242) 134,918) 153, 846 160, 961 
Pennsylvania | 178,811) 193, 524) 171, 276) 156,920) 162, 539! 189, 177| 193,811) 192,279] 180, 706) 218, 469 
Other States_..-.-.| 101,110) 110,969) 120,048) 137, 841) 136, 796) 137,939) 143, 131 162, 234, 165, 607; 195, 704 


21, 481 
56, 625 


| 


2) 802, 495) 787, 764) 814, 782) 843, 467) 881,633) 904, 479) 916, 105} 802, 425) 963, 504 
| | 


ACCORDING TO SOURCE OF ORE 





a ile antes =< Re | j ep j | l ~ 
Domestic 459, 205| 510, 058) 537,966) 591, 454\ 588, 201|. 621, 826) 575, 828|2495, 436|2 380, 312) 582, 913 
269, os) 292, —" 249, os 223, 328) 255, 176) 259, 807|2328, 651|2420, 669)? 422, 113) 380, 501 

| i | 


1U. 8S. Bureau of Mines. The difference between these totals and those reported by the American Zine 
Institute represents mainly the derivation by primary producers from secondary material and, inclusion 
by American Zinc Institute of production from foreign ore. 

2 Includes a small tonnage of foreign slab zinc further refined into high-grade metal] in United States. 
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TaBLe 5.—Lead—United. States mine production—Imports 


Average United Imports in 
domestic States Total | percent of 
mine pro- imports produc- 
duction ti 


287, 000 
331, 000 
373, 000 
465, 000 
370, 000 
414, 000 
457, 000 
461, 000 | 
496, 000 
453, 000 
6. 50 417, 000 
6. 50 391, 000 
8.11 336, 000 
14, 67 384, 000 
18. 04 387, 000 
15. 36 404, 000 
F | 13. 30 431, 000 
3 Ae te on eee. ae ee ten aS 17.49 388, 000 
1952 a : L Sk oe “ 16. 47 390, 000 
1953 : 4 a 13. 49 342, 000 
1954 pon cduttn dd dn acctaitichbiucacedbhd = as 14. 05 325, 000 
1955 Sa és lous ans ty a 15.14 338, 000 
Pe as tes 16. 01 | 348, 000 479, 000 


NESN PEWS 


PP APP rewr 


| RBSS22SEs 


2? S21 ON Se He Hm GO G0 G9 Hm 
ase oNon Oe hoor 


eis 2 
SASSSSRSE 
Caceres OCANWowss FP WOWDOWwDOnowneo 


B2eehse 


os be be tes ee 
Sf 
on 


g 
oO} 


1957—January____- Sia Rae a 16. 00 | 30, 000 54, 000 
URIS ditt ono0s babe ; ; a 16. 00 28, 000 34, 000 
March.....- b sates waa ; i. 16. 00 31, 000 39, 000 
ag AEE hie ewe Dawes 16. 00 31, 000 | 42, 000 
May ih alte ¥ Minnie 30, 000 35, 000 


O mbetleeiss 555) 2505 te cock onc acne cdeiocnes vate 150,000 | 204,000 














RE eh i otis cc ochkakannctcamubecouna | 360, 000 | 490, 000 , 


Source: American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 


Tas_e 5A.—Percent of mine output imported into United States 


Lead 


Mine pro- | United Per- Mine pro- | United | Per- 
duction States cent duction States | cent 
| imports j imports | 


ey: f 169,000 | 116,000 106Ber. sic . Jou 133, 000 88, 000 | 66.16 

: ‘ 194, 000 88,000 | 45. 55 — —_—__—_—. 
82, 913 ae ee 218, 000 101,000 | 46.00 Total... ‘ 618, 000 372, 000 
80, 591 a 203, 000 68,000 | 33.31 oS re 


189,000 | 47,000 | 24.84 || Australia: 


. 16 


- a oe Be isaasecedbnenss 248, 000 92, 000 
1 Zine 973,000 | 420,000 | 43.14 1958-2... . nd 259, 000 91, 000 
lusion : > ——————=—==|-=—— || ee 295, 000 80, 000 
Mexico: 1955... inal 312, 000 85, 000 
ates, BGA ~~ Stn 271, 000 201,000 | 74. 25 OOP Ric. d+ 4-400. 313, 000 112, 000 
Pl inawowdedenwes 244, 000 144, 000 | 59.04 ——————_ 
1954____ Q 239, 000 71,000 | 29. 68 Total. .........| 1,427,000 
cnn ncnsdasues 232, 000 96,000 | 41.13 ——S— | ——— 
tbhiacwkdudeke 220, 000 81,000 | 37.00 || Other countries (free 
—_——_— |—_————- world): 

1, 207, 000 593,000 | 49.18 rt 963,000 | 148,000 
= [| ———— arian 956, 000 154, 000 
966, 000 132, 000 
71,000 | 66.78 1G. ae..-5- 1, 036, 000 144, 000 
85, 000 | 67.45 IPO Sk... 4 0u00a 1,049,000 | 151,000 

59,000 | 48. 48 ——_—_|— 
69,000 | 52.51 |} |  Total._.......- 4,970,000 | 729,000 


ce 
Canada: Peru—Continued 














Source: American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 
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TABLE 6.—Zinc—United States mine production—Imports 

















Average United Imports in 
Year domestic States Total percent of 
price mine pro- | imports produc. 
duction tion 
4. 56 595, 000 3, 000 0.5 
3. 64 410, 000 1, 000 2 
2.88 285, 000 2, 000 7 
4.02 384, 000 4, 000 1.0 
4.16 329, 000 16, 000 3.6 
4.33 518, 000 15, 000 2.9 
4.90 576, 000 12, 000 2.3 
6. 52 626, 000 46, 000 7.3 
4. 61 517, 000 26, 000 5.0 
5.11 584, 000 67, 000 11.5 
6. 34 665, 000 197, 000 2.96 
7.47 749, 000 195, 000 26.0 
8. 25 768, 000 320, 000 41.6 
8. 25 744, 000 571, 000 76.7 
8. 25 719, 000 000 67.7 
8. 25 614, 000 479, 000 77.9 
8.78 575, 000 377, 000 65.6 
10. 50 638, 000 370, 000 58.1 
13. 59 630, 000 357, 000 56.8 
12. 14 593, 000 368, 000 62.1 
13. 87 623, 000 428, 000 68.6 
18. 00 673, 000 390, 000 58.1 
16. 22 661, 000 565, 000 85.5 
10. 86 547, 000 748, 000 136.7 
10. 86 473, 000 612, 000 129.4 
12. 30 515, 000 673, 000 130.7 
13. 49 538, 000 771, 000 143.3 
13. 50 49, 000 70, 000 142.8 
13. 50 46, 000 66, 000 143.5 
13. 50 50, 000 65, 000 130.0 
13. 50 51, 000 76, 000 149.0 
, 11. 92 46, 000 68, 000 147.8 
Le aeukcabtadetettedte pasnestaahantaie mtuianineaaadeide pecan Cadets 242, 000 345, 000 142.3 
Lindel Siphon Giin Gg nah abe PieuS abiae 581, 000 828, 000 142.5 








Source: American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 


Taste 6A.—Percent of mine output imported into United States 





Zinc Zine 











Mine pro- | United 


Mine pro- | United | Per- 























duction States cent duction States | cent 
imports imports 
Peru—Continued 
372, 000 219, 000 | 58.88 Path idewiatinns 177, 000 105, 000 | 59. 54 
402, 000 274,000 | 68.16 $< |———————_|— 
376, 000 262,000 | 69. 59 Tete. 823, 000 437,000 | 53.13 
433, 000 287,000 | 66.13 = == 
419, 000 294,000 | 70.09 || Australia: 
——————————|— etree SE ores 186, 000 2, 000 1,29 
2, 003, 000 |1, 335,000 | 66. 67 BOTS... 223, 000 15, 000 6. 62 
—— | | = WSS 238, 000 5,000} 2.29 
antic dimes 241, 000 10, 000 4.00 
251, 000 219, 000 | 87. 51 || BOOB ests. cheeses 262, 000 26, 000 9. 95 
239, 000 203, 000 | 85.05 —_————__- | —————|-- 
247, 000 185, 000 | 75.18 | Tek... <0) 1, 149, 000 58, 000 5.07 
297, 000 206,000 | 69.35 = SS ee 
274, 000 210, 000 | 76. 60 meen (free 
ee a world): 
Tee... 1, 307, 000 |1, 024,000 | 78.32 BOG jedidde 1, 491, 000 139, 000 9. 32 
——— 0 eee 1, 436, 000 183,000 | 12.74 
: Shins cicitahel innit 1, 346, 000 60, 000 4,46 
Bsns concen ens 139, 000 46,000 | 32.95 MOO toe nseeeed 1, 452, 000 76, 000 5. 23 
Dede Scene ceed 152, 000 93,000 | 61.13 |) 1956....-.........| 1,544,000 136, 000 8. 81 
I ete chee nace 173, 000 100,000 | 57.91 || —————|—- __— 
WBrisc2 5.05 Lk 183, 000 94,000 | 51.17 TORR ..ns-ta 7, 269, 000 584, 000 8.03 





Source: American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 





LEAD AND ZINC 
Taste 7.—Lead—Tariffs, price, and protection 


Tariff per pound | Average | Percent protection 
lead in— New 
York Treaty or agreement 
lead 


Metal | price per 
pound 


Act of 1930. 
Do. 


PaSSBSiSPeAear Sse 


OK COaaarK CONN OOOOCONS WD 
CNH OWOWDNOYH DH NH OOH 


1948—January/June 
1948—July/December 
1949—January/June 
180 uly/December 


DP PWM MAM Aer orp Hm P g0E 


Bas 
SSSBSrSSsseseRPSrge 


Suspension. 
Do. 


Geneva rates, 1948, 
Reinstated. 
Abrogation of Mexican 
treaty. 
aor agreement, 
0 


Suspension.! 
— by Presi- 


= 


1951—June 6 to Dec. 31 
1952—Jan. 1 to Feb, 11 
1952—Feb. 12! 
1952—June 26 


ese ti OSes wwe sS- ~~”, ~e.,.DhULGmelClUh Se he! 


27. 
35. 
47. 
38. 
38. 
36. 
31. 
25. 
31. 
27. 
29. 
25. 
23. 
11. 
11. 
11. 
9. 
5. 
4. 
0 
0 
5. 
5. 
8. 
4. 
3. 
0 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
4. 
5. 


NENNN NOUN NOENCSCEN 


eNOS SD OS CW OBOn 
ecoocoecso KY OO oom 


1 Suspension subject to automatic reinstatement should — fall below 18 cents. 





tele 


iS lS&SSES 
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TABLE 8.—Zinc—Tariffs, price, and protection 











Tariff per pound | Average 
St. Louis 
Year price per 
} pound 
Ores Metal 
| Cents Cents Cents 
ilies indinmmaean enamel 1% 134 4. 556 
oo cig ee ee mcclomeod 1% 1% 3. 640 
Stn ine-sachinds aeatekds ie eahaneel 1% 134 2. 876 
a ead ahi eben neko ah 1% 1% 4.029 
iis nduin o-xndiginee tdueesibennn 1% 1% 4.158 
coy chamtnatn sei a 1% 1% 4. 328 
eatin > aed 1% 134 4. 901 
cr soad ents tccmaaee th inde einivmeon 1% 1% 6. 519 
ES pn 1% 1% 4. 610 
IN Bk oes nineteen 14% 136 5. 110 
ooh erisheliaind Eee eeygpnddisdaees 1% 136 6. 335 
EE it okecina ss dlp aedinatieoedy ara 1% 136 7. 474 
I eg gale ened 1\4| 135 8. 250 
1943—Jan. 1 to Jan. 30_-___- 1% 136 8. 250 
1943—Jan. 31 to Dec. 31-__-- 34 % 8. 250 
1944__ a =a 34| % 8. 250 
1945___- La 34) % 8. 250 
1946__- - aoa 34) w% 8. 726 
1947__ Semon 34) % 10. 500 
1948—Jan. 1... Ce 34| % 13. 589 
eens 34| | 12.144 
1950_...-- ae 34] 7% | 13.866 
1951—Jan. 1 to June 5.____-- 34) % 17. 500 
1951—J une 6 to Dec, 31-.-..-- 36 Ho 18. 357 
1952—Jan. 1 to Feb. 11_.---- 3 Ho 19. 500 
1953—F eb. 12 to Pa 0 | 0 17. 500 
ht Sle ill ls 36 Ko 13. 500 
i d.ttti econ anennee shee x4 Yo 10.855 
1954__. eek 36 Ho} 10. 681 
actu kipmeidp ahaha aa aaminda 3 fio} 12. 299 
i ccncatnidindite taeinien semaines 6! Yo 13.494 
1957 July 26...... sil eee 36) 10. 000 
| 











Ao) 





Percent of 
protection 
Treaty or agreement 
Ores Metal 
32. 92 38.41 | Act of 1930. 
41. 21 48. 08 Do. 
52. 16 60. 85 Do. 
37. 23 43. 44 Do. 
36. 08 42. 09 Do. 
34. 66 40. 43 Do. 
30. 61 35. 70 Do. 
23. O1 26. 84 Do. 
32. 54 37. 96 Do. 
23. 48 27.40 | Canadian agreement. 
18. 94 22. 10 Do. 
16. 06 18. 73 Do. 
14. 55 16. 97 Do. 
14. 55 16. 97 Do. 
9, 09 10.61 | Mexican agreement. 
9. 09 10. 61 Do. 
9. 09 10. 61 Do. 
8. 60 10. 03 Do. 
7.14 8. 33 Do. 
§. 52 6.44 | Geneva agreement. 
6.18 7. 21 Do. 
5. 41 6. 31 Do. 
4. 29 5.00 Do. 
3. 27 3.81 Toramey agreement. 
3. 08 3. 60 0. 
0 0 Suspended. 
4.44 5.19 | Reinstated by 
President. 
5. 53 6. 45 Do. 
5. 62 6. 55 Do. 
4. 88 5. 69 Do. 
4.44 5.19 Do. 
6.00 7. 00 Do. 





1 Tariff suspended subject to automatic reinstatement, should price fall below 18 cents. 
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TABLE 11.—Lead, 1954-56—Free world mine production, free world consumption 
primary lead, and free world excess production 


| 
| 1954 1955 


Supply: 
PUrhited States mine production. 325, 419 338, 025 352, 826 
Beas free-world production “outside the United 

1, 513, 232 1, 576, 039 1, 551, 477 


Total free-world supply 1, , 838, 651 651 1, 914, 064 1, 904, 303 


Industrial demand: 
United States consumption of primary lead (total con- 
sumption less secondary lead) -_- . 1 613, 946 1 710, 593 1 679, 153 
Estimated free-world consumption outside the United 
States 1, 076, 231 1, 134, 828 1, 098, 606 


oer 
Total free-world consumption | 1, 690, 177 1, 845, 421 1, 17, 759 





Excess of supply over industrial demand +148, 474 | +68, 643 





1 This, of course, does not include any acquisitions or stocks held in the national stockpile. 


NotTre.—Excess of supply over industrial requirements varied from 3.6 percent in 1955 to 8.1 percent in 
1954 and averaged 6.1 percent for the 3-year period. 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of Mines. 


TABLE 12.—Zine, 1954-56—Free-world mine production, free-world consumption 
primary zine and free-world excess production 


| | 
1955 | 





Supply: 
United States mine production. _-_. 4738, 471 514, 671 537, 643 
Estimated free-world production outside the United 

ae 1, 896, 744 2, 051, 558 2, 108, 936 


Total free-world supply S. t 2,870, 21 5 , 2, 646, 579 


Industrial demand: oe 
United States consumption of slab (primary) ---....-.----| 816, 286 1, 053, 770 918, 027 
United States zinc ores for pigments, etc 99, 247 114, 000 1110, 000 





Total United States consumption 2915, 433 21, 167, 770 2 1, 028, 027 
Estimated free-world consumption outside the United States - ‘ j 1, 443, 528 1, 400, 331 





Total free-world consumption (primary) 2, 270, 529 | 2 611, 208 2%, 428, 358 


Excess of supply over industrial demand ; +99, 686 | co 069 + 218, 221 








1 Estimated. 
2 This, of course, does not include any acquisitions or stocks held in the national stockpile. 


Note.—Excess of supply over industrial requirements varied from —1.7 percent in 1955 to 8.2 percent in 
1956 and averaged 3.6 percent for the 3-year period. 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of Mines. 


STATEMENT OF Mites P. RomMNEY, MANAGER, UTAH, MINING ASSOCIATION, 
AvuGustT 1, 1957, oN THE SusBJecT oF IMporT TAXES ON LEAD AND ZINO 


I graduated with a degree in geology from the University of Utah and did 
postgraduate work at Columbia University. My practical experience in mining 
covers 25 years, principally in the Western States, working in the capacities of 
miner, geologist, and mine manager. AS manager of the Utah Mining Associa- 
tion I represent Utah mine operators producing 10 percent of the Nation’s lead 
and zine, about 25 percent of the Nation’s copper, and substantial quantities of 
other minerals and metals including uranium, molybdenum, vanadium, potash, 
tungsten, fluorspar, iron, coal, gypsum, limestone, etc. Recent oil and gas dis- 
coveries have elevated Utah to major status in terms of reserves and potential 
production. 

Due to the necessity of limiting the number of witnesses, I will attempt to 
present the case of Western States to the committee on the subject of the hearing. 

The 11 Western States since the end of World War II have annually pro- 
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duced from 50 to 60 percent of the total domestic mine production of lead and 
zinc. In 1956 they produced 56 percent of the totals of each metal. , 

In the critical period since mid-1952 economic pressure on domestic mining 
of lead-zinc has forced the closing of all but the lowest cost, most efficient, highest 
grade and better financed operations. Domestic mine production of lead and 
zinc in 1956 was but 81 and 79 percent, respectively, of their postwar, best pro- 
ductive years (1950 and 1951, respectively). Those surviving the low-price 
and inflated-cost experience of the past 5 years have made strenuous efforts to 
survive through mechanization, revamping of mining methods, elimination of 
exploration, and long-range development and by resorting in many cases to 
selective mining of higher grade ore, a practice which wastes both investment 
and ore reserves. 

In marked contrast, the 1956 domestic consumption of slab zinc and new lead 
had increased 28 and 8 percent, respectively, over the averages of 1947-49, In 
the same period worldwide mine production increased 59 and 42.5 percent, 
respectively; and imports of new zinc and new lead increased 111 percent for 
zine and 50 percent for lead. 

The low level of existing duties, as recognized by the 1953 lead-zine investiga- 
tion of the Tariff Commission, an investigation initiated by this committee, has 
been a substantial factor in permitting a continued flow of excessive imports. 
The resulting depressed prices of lead and zinc has forced mine shutdowns, cur- 
tailments, and elimination of most exploration work for replacement of reserves. 

Every mine is marginal at a given price for metals. American mines have been 
marginal to foreign production since 1952 largely because our American miners 
enjoy an American standard of living through the highest wages, the most in- 
clusive fringe-benefit programs and the best working conditions in the world. 
Most of those now operating would not be marginal in foreign areas. 

One western operator tersely illustrated this point when he said: 

“My mine is not marginal because of its ore; it’s marginal because of its being 
located in the United States,” 

With lead at 16 cents and zine at 13% cents for the full year of 1956, 4 of the 
5 major lead-zinc mines in Utah lost money. New Park Mining Co., at Park 
City, Utah, reported a loss of $113,840 in 1956. <A statement to this committee 
shows an additional loss of $6.29 per ton of ore mined at present prices of 14-cent 
lead and 10-cent zinc. 

The issue at stake in the proposed sliding scale import tax for lead-zine is 
related directly to economics of mining ore. All costs beyond direct mining 
costs, including cost of milling, smelting, refining, marketing, and the transporta- 
tion cost related to each are deducted from the prevailing price of the metal 
before the miner is paid for his ore. The statement of the United Park City 
Mines Co, to this committee indicates that the mine receives about 61 percent 
of the market price of lead and 27 percent of the price of zinc for the metal con- 
tent of the ore it sells. This return is called net smelter return, i. e., that amount 
of the price which is left for payment to the miner after the above-cited costs 
are deducted. 

Lead and zinc prices in 1956 averaged almost the same as for the 1947-49 
period (chart 2 attached). However, a review of the factors of cost in 1956 as 
compared with 1947 (chart 3) shows a 79-percent increase in miners’ base wage, 
48-percent increase in cost of blasting powder, 80-percent increase in steel (base 
for tools, equipment, and many mining supplies), and a 57-percent increase for 
mine timber. Freight charges on lead bullion shipped to market from western 
plants has increased 96 percent over 1947 freight costs and that on slab zinc is 
up 99 percent. 

The costs of milling, smelting, refining, marketing, and transportation related 
to each, have increased proportionately with mining costs. For example, in 
1947, a ton of lead ore containing 15 percent lead sold to a lead smelter on a 
16-cent price would have a net smelter return value to a certain western mine 
of $31.48 per ton. In January of 1957 the same ton of ore at the same metal 
price would have returned to the same mine only $19.61, only 62 percent of the 
net realized in 1947. The net smelter return in January 1957 was 3.96 cents per 
pound of lead less than in 1947. The decrease in net smelter returns on zinc 
for the same period has been in the same proportion. 

The impact of the depressed price-inflated cost, economic squeeze has been 
reflected in decreased domestic mine production of lead and zine. Two specific 
examples will serve to illustrate for the West. Utah mills and smelters have 
traditionally served as buyers of ore from many independent mine producers in 
the adjacent and nearby States of Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, Montana, 
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and California. In 1949 those mills and smelters purchased ore from out-of- 
State mines from which 49,000 tons of lead and zine metal were recovered. (See 
chart 6.) In 1955 but 7,000 tons of those metals were recovered from such ores, 
representing a casualty among independent operators of some 42,000 tons. Tons 
are cold figures. The figures, on lost jobs, lost investment, distressed commu- 
nities, and general discouragement with mining as a vocation and an investment 
field are difficult to document, but would be realistically warmer. The total 
domestic mine production loss in 1956 was 145,000 tons of zinc and 83,000 tons 
of lead—compared with peak, postwar year production records. 

The records of the Utah State Tax Commission shed further light on the 
casualty list of smaller independent lead-zine operators. (See chart 7.) 

Twenty-three operators appeared on Utah property tax rolls in 1949, 14 of 
whom produced less than 10,000 tons of ore each, but who made an aggregate 
production of 26,068 tons. In 1955 such operators reached a low ebb, there being 
only 4, and they produced a total of only 1,791 tons of ore. Major operators, 
producers of 10,000 tons or more, dropped from 9 in 1949 to 5 in 1955. Of those 
5, 2 more have closed since the price drops in May of this year. One has pro- 
duced lead-zine continuously since 1909, the other for at least 25 years. 

Economies of Western States are heavily dependent on raw materials, pro- 
duction, and sales. They export minerals and metals in exchange for the goods 
they don’t produce; goods which come from other areas of this country. Our 
ratio of manufacturing to raw materials production is far below the Nation’s 
average. We don’t manufacture cars, or refrigerators, or watches, or cotton 
fabrics, or radios and TV sets, or drugs, or furniture, etc., but we do buy a 
substantial quantity of those items with the American standard of living 
wages, salaries, and business incomes dependent on mineral and other raw 
material production. We are firmly convinced that a dollar paid for metals 
produced in the United States ultimately buys far more American-produced 
goods than the dollars spent for foreign-produced metals. Dollars spent in 
America for American metals not only buy American goods but also pay their 
full share of American taxes. 

I have tried to arrive at some practical appraisal of the direct tax-producing 
potential of the domestic lead-zinc mining industry. However, the number, the 
variation, and the complexity of tax applications forced me to give up. I can 
but call attention to a few facts. 

Individual income is taxed at about 30 percent of its total by local, State, 
and Federal Governments. Wages on lead-zinc mining in 1956 therefore pro- 
duced about $20 million of such tax income. 

Federal income taxes of about $9 million would be paid if the industry were 
sufficiently healthy to earn an average of 1 cent of taxable income per pound 
of metal produced. Very few companies have paid Federal income taxes on 
lead-zine production since 1952. 

Utah property and production taxes on lead-zinc mines were about $570,000 
in 1949. In 1954 they were about $362,000. The direct tax loss in this taxable 
bracket was $200,000, not a big loss in today’s astronomical figures, but $200,- 
000 that other Utah taxpayers had to pay. There were similar losses in tax 
income to the State from sales tax, corporate franchise taxes, and the many 
hidden taxes on the supplies, equipment, and utilities normally consumed by 
the mines. The Federal tranportation tax of 3 percent amounts to some $325,- 
000 per year on western-produced lead and zine. 

The total tax impact of the industry is substantial, and the tax losses over 
the past few years of depression in the industry have been painful, Particu- 
larly to western and other communities which rely in substantial measure upon 
tax income from mining to sustain community services. 

Mr. C, E. Schwab, in his statement for the Hmergency Lead-Zinc Committee, 
urged that import taxes on lead and zinc be set at levels which would maintain 
domestic prices at 17 cents for lead and 14% cents for zinc, the _ peril-point 
price levels stipulated for application of the proposed import taxes. We firmly 
support that position and offer the following data to substantiate industry’s 
need for such prices. 

In the statement of the New Park Mining Co. to this committee, a loss of 
$113,840 is reported for 1956. Prices throughout the year were 18 cents for 
lead and 13% cents for zine. That loss was equaled 1 cent per pound of metals 
produced. At 17 cents lead and 1414 cents zinc that company woud have broken 
even in its 1956 operations; or would have traded a dollar’s worth of ore for a 
dollar’s worth of labor, supplies, services, and tax obligations, 
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The United Park City Mines Co. in a statement to this committee itemizes a 
loss of $176,745 in the 16-month period from January 1956 through April 1957, 
when prices remained at 16 cents lead and 13% cents zinc. They show that a 
1-cent increase in lead and 2 cents increase in zine prices would have enabled 
them to break even or realize a very slight profit. 

In other words those 2 properties would have about broken even at the 17 
cent lead and 141% cent zinc peril-point price levels. 

The! United States Tariff Commission in their report of April 1954 to this 
committee on the Investigation of Lead and Zinc (Rept. No. 192, second series), 
give data on profits of lead-zinc mines in table L. Z.—5, page 228. Companies re- 
porting profits to the Tariff Commission for the first one-half of 1953, represent- 
ing 79 percent and 56 percent of the domestically produced lead and zinc, showed 
a 5.3 percent profit. (Whether operating profit or net after tax liabilities is not 
stated.) Prices during that period averaged 13.324 cents for lead and 11.35 
cents for zinc, 24.674 cents total lead-zine price. 

Weighted averages of the increases in base wages and in the cost of basic 
mine supplies from 1953 to 1957 show an increase in mine production cost fac- 
tors of 23.3 percent. The total lead-zinc price of 24.674 cents for the first half of 
1953 thus equals about 30.423 cents at present cost levels. However, the miner 
now receives a lesser amount of the metal price because of the increased cost of 
smelting, refining, marketing, and transportation. The increases in such costs, 
charged to the miner, amounted to about 1 cent per pound of zine and about 1 
cent per pound of lead. This loss of 2 cents in the combined net smelter return, 
added to the increased cost of operation, indicates that the miner needs 32.423 
cents today to be equal to his position as determined by the Tariff Commission in 
mid-1953. The Tariff Commission after investigating the condition of the lead- 
zine industry at that time, found the industry being damaged by excessive im- 
ports and recommended substantial increases in the import duties on lead and 
zine. 

The Emergency Lead-Zinc Committee has prepared an 18-page summary of the 
Tariff Commission’s findings and recommendations on the lead-zine case. With 
the chairman’s consent I would be pleased to offer that summary for the record 
of this hearing. 

Lead-zine mines have closed since the drastic drop in metal prices in May 
1957 in the Western States of California, Montana, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Washington, Idaho, as well as in several Midwestern and HKastern States. 
Curtailments have also been made in the production from other properties, 
The present prices of 14 cents lead and 10 cents zine forced by greatly excessive 
foreign supplies, have placed in jeopardy the backbone of our domestic lead-zine 
mining industry, i. e., those mines which have managed to survive the uncertain 
and largely unprofitable conditions prevailing since early in 1952. 

Utah and western operators join the rest of the lead-zinc industry in urging 
passage of import tax legislation. We believe the industry proposals, as to peril 
points and import tax applications, contained in testimony presented to. this 
committee by Mr. C. E. Schwab, chairman of the Emergency Lead-Zinc Com- 
mittee will accomplish that end and respectfully urge the committee to favorably 
consider those proposals. 


MINE PRODUCTION OF LEAD AND ZING, 1947-55 


Zinc production, total domestic, and total Western States 


Area 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 


637. 6/630.0 |593.2 |623.4 {681.2 |666.0 [547.4 [473.5 |514.7 |537.6 


346, 2/366. 3 /357.5 |366.8 \397.4 )385.7 |304.3 |237.9 \277.8 |301.3 


54.3) 58.2 | 60.2 | 58.8 | 58.3 | 57.9 | 55.6 | 50.2 | 53.9 | 56.0 
10. 5} 13. 59) 12.14) 13.87] 18.0 | 16.22) 10. 86) 10.68) 12.30) 13.49 
| 


1 Exclusive of Alaska. 
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Production comparison 
[With 1947-49 average production as 100 percent] 


Area 


Total United States 100.2 | 109.8 | 107.1 
Western States (2) 102.8 | 111.2; 108.0 


1 620,255 tons equals 100. 
2 356,656 tons equals 100. 


Lead production, total domestic, and total Western States 








Area | s9er 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 


Total United States (in thousands of | 
short tons) 384. 2} 390. 5) 410.0) 430.8) 388.2) 390.2) 342.6) 325.4) 338.0) 348.2 

Western States (in thousands of short 
to 


221.4) 253.2) 243.0) 257.8) 231.2) 228.6) 194.3) 171.8) 182.4) 195.0 
| 57.6) 64.8) 59.3) 59.9) 59.5) 58.6) 56.7) 52.8) 53.9) 56.0 
14. 67| 18.04) 15.36) 13.30) 17.5) 16.47) 13.49) 14.05) 15.14) 16.01 





Production comparison 


[With 1947-49 average production as 100 percent] 





Area 1947-49 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Total, United States ( 109. 1 7.5 98. 8 
Western States 107.8 96.7 95.5 





1 394,868 equals 100 percent. 
2 239,154 equals 100 percent. 


Table of metal prices for products of lead-zinc mines 
[Averages of E&MJ, yearly average prices] 


Percent of Percent of 
base period 


Average 1947-49 
Average 1947-55 
Average 1955 
Average 1956 
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Principal factors of cost in lead-zinc mines—Data from Utah operations, or 
costs applying at Utah properties 


Price of 
Base wage jie per Base price dimension 
for miners, — of 20-gage timber, 
typical Utah cold rolled | delivered to 
ead-zine “ae steel plates | Park City, 
mine ! ercules ? ae eRe Utah (per 
1,000 board- 


$9. 42 
10. 37 
11. 00 
11. 60 
13. 20 
14, 36 
14. 36 
14. 36 
14. 76 
Peek, Sele WG sii nse bic i <hlb dase a 16. 86 


Se on eH ym G9 G0 
SSSRSSSAKSS 


~*- 


Percent 
Present cost factor increase over year 1947. .-._.. 79 0 
Present cost factor increase over 1953_......-.-- 18.1 | 


Se 
ao 





1 Averaged on basis of wage rate changes about July 1 each year. 
2 Averaged on basis of dates of price changes. 

3’ From metal statistics except as estimated. 

4 Estimated. 


Cost of treatment of lead smelting ore, 1947-56 


{15 percent lead grade at 16-cent lead, with treatment, transportation, refining, and marketing costs 
applicable at each date de ~— 


July July July January | Differ- 
1947 1951 1956 1957 ence, 


Gross metal payments, per ton ore 7 $44. 21 , $43.04 | 1—$4.69 
Less smelting and railroad freight costs, per ton 16. 25 18. 73 . 23. 43 24-7. 18 
Net value per ton, f. 0. b. cars railroad ship- 
ping point or net to mine to pay all mining 
costs and transportation to railhead __.-...-- ¥ 25. 48 20. 33 19. 61 11. 87 





Loss in mine, net in cents per pound lead . 1. 7167 ‘ 4 3. 9567 


1 Difference due to increased bullion freight and refining costs. 
2 Difference due to increased labor, fuel. supply and overhead costs. 


Comparison of 1950 and present costs for zinc smelter treatment and freight on 
zine concentrates and metal ; zinc metal at 13.5 cents (toll contract) 





| | 
1950 January Increase Percent 
1957 increase 


Base treatment rate per ton concentrates. _...........-- 37. $46. 53 $9.3 
Freight on per ton concentrates to smelter ; 10. 02 2.18 


Cost per ton of concentrates_...................-- . 56. 55 11. 21 
Cost per pound of slab zine... .-.... oa 7 0608 . 0121 
Cost of freight on slab zinc to: consumer, per ‘pound... ° . 0122 
Total cost, freight and smelting, per pound | 08 . 0730. . 0164 
Net to mine for mining and milling, at 13.5-cent zine--. gate 


Percent of market price returned to mine and mill 
operator 








1 Cénts per pound of zine. 
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Lead.and zinc metal produced by Utah smelters and mills from custom ores 


originating outside of Utah (principally Nevada, western Colorado, southern 
Idaho, and southwestern, Montana) 











[Tons] 

Lead from | Zinc from Total Lead from | Zine from Total 

Year custom custom lead- Year custom custom lead- 

ore ore zinc ore ore zine 
1948....... eae 37,050 9,010 46,060 }} 1952.........- 24, 640 17, 853 42, 403 
Be tindiwarel 39, 378 9, 830 49, 208 || 1953.......... 13, 978 10, 966 044 
iene 25, 597 7,972 33,069 || 1954.........- 9, 950 2, 800 12,750 
ee 14, 649 12, 433 27,082 || 1955........-.- 3, 890 3, 078 6, 968 


Utah lead-zine mine operations, through years 1947-55—Data from records of 
Utah State Tax Commission 





























Operators pro- | Operators pro- | Operators pro- | Operators pro- 
Total ducing 10,000 ducing 5,000 ducing 1,000 ducing 1 
number of | Total tons | tons or more to 9,999 tons to 4,999 tons to 999 tons 
operators ore pro- slides Nine ce 2 its ee 
producing | duced 
ore |Num-) Total |Num-| Total |Num- Total |Num-| Total 
ber tons | ber tons | ber tons ber tons 
| ui | ai ictal a 
tetas 2 21 726, 101 7 691, 786 | 3 | 25, 634 3 5, 069 8 3, 612 
a 21 859, 582 | 8 839, 524 | 1 5, 796 5 11, 835 7 2, 427 
I sitesi 23 827, 650 | 9 | 801, 364 | 1 6, 444 5 | 16, 406 | 8 3, 436 
1950 .....- 18 692, 230 6 | 675, 309 | 1 7, 614 3 6, 866 8 2, 441 
(ee 16 793, 220 Bt MD fires. do ccsecilivnsoakee | 10 3, 608 
1953320020. 13 787, 696 7 | 785,985 |...-- Hubs 5 1 1, 224 | 5 487 
I shitecape 6 654, 471 Sh) GOR SUR 42. adele. i.- slaicbisesdineiisciegiiadions w 1 269 
TE cia 8 673, 240 | BS) WE Dae nclennnannme init eam 3 875 
1955.......- 9 698, 861 5 | 697,070 |...---j_-- 1 1, 189 3 602 
1956._._.-.- 11 719, 230 5 | 708,042 28 | 8, 143 1 1, 923 4 | 1, 122 
| 1 








Notge.—Other Utah mines with minor amounts of lead made shipments to the Garfield copper smelter 
for fluxing use. 


Lead-zine mining and milling, net profit or loss before income tares—table 19, 
U. 8. Tariff Commission report to President on lead-zinc, May 1954 


| 
185 mines | Principally Of previous | Principally 


Of previous | Prices of metals 


and 67 lead, 59 | group 51 of| zinc, 126 group 49 
mills, mines and | the mines | mines and | mines and 
79 percent | 26 mills, and 23 of 41 mills, 23 mills, 
Year of domestic} 54 percent | the mills, | 49 percent | 21 percent 
lead; of lead and | 23 percent | of lead and | of lead and 
56 percent | 7 percent | of lead and} 25 percent | 20 percent | Lead | Zinc 
ofdomestic; of zinc 7 percent of zine of zinc 
zinc in in 1952 of zinc in 1952 in 1952 
1952 in 1952 
Percent Percent Percent | Percent Percent Cents | Cents 
REE oa cacesiatiamesiinnine 23.6 20.7 15.8 25.8 24.1 | 13.296 13. 866 
iil i eae 16.8 17.9 13.8 16.0 11.8 | 16. 467 16, 215 
January to June 1953_._.- 5.3 7.9 1L1 3 17.0 | 13.324] 11.35 


1 Loss. 


STATEMENT OF THE CHIEF CONSOLIDATED MINING Co. SUBMITTED IN. LIEU OF PER- 
SONAL APPEARANCE AT THE HEARING OF THE HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS COM MITTEE 
ConpucTEeD on AucustT 1, 1957, FoR THE PURPOSE OF HEARING TESTIMONY ON THE 


PROPOSAL SUBMITTED TO THE CONGRESS FOR A SLIDING SCALE Import Excise Tax 
ON LEAD AND ZINC 


This statement is submitted on behalf of the company by its president and 
general manager, Cecil Fitch, Jr. 

The Chief Consolidated Mining Co. is a corporation, organized in. 1909,. with 
general offices located at 608 Dooly Building, Salt Lake City, Utah, and with 
mining property approximating 11,000 acres located in the Tintic Mining District, 
Juab and Utah Counties, in the State of Utah. 
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Since its ineorporation.in 1909 the company has .been a continuous ‘producer 
of lead and zinc ores until June 15, 1957, when its operations closed for an indefi- 
nite period of time. A statement of the company’s production record since 1909 
is attached hereto and incorporated herein by reference. This statement offers 
the following pertinent information: 

1. That since its inception in 1909, the company has produced in excess of 
410 million pounds of lead, and 165 million pounds of zinc. 

2. That since 1950, production amounting to approximately 60 million pounds 
of lead and 45 million pounds of zinc was produced at a loss in excess of $650,000 
without allowance for depletion. 

During August 1955, the company’s management, recognizing the probable 
effect of our national policy regarding lead and zinc metals on prices paid for 
these metals in the foreseeable future, reluctantly decided to abandon and allow 
to flood its deeper and more expensive workings as unprofitable. This decision 
permanently lost the company and our country an inferred recoverable produc- 
tion from projected development amounting to 50 million pounds of lead, and 
65 million pounds of zinc. The probability that this metal will be mined in the 
future is very remote as it will now be too expensive for private capital to attempt 
its recovery. 

Since August 1955, the company has engaged in exploration, development, and 
mining projects above the natural water level of the property in an effort to 
continue its operations under the then existing market price. The severe 
decreases in the market price of both metals during the past 4 months, and the 
unfavorable future in view of present conditions, caused the company’s manage- 
ment to again review its competitive situation with the result the property 
was closed entirely on June 15, 1957, to await more favorable conditions. 

Prior to August 1955, the company gave employment to 250 to 300 miners, 
and at the time its properties were closed it employed 85 miners. The company 
is the prime support of the city of Eureka and one of the leading industries in 
the county of Juab, Utah. The effect of these reductions on the economic life 
of the citizens of these communities is disastrous. Very few of the men laid 
off have been absorbed by the mining industry. Some remain unemployed and 
many have been absorbed by other industries. The problem of again recruiting 
an adequate labor force, should conditions again become favorable to domestic 
mining, will be of concern as well as one of the factors to be considered in the 
eventual reopening of the property, should such an eventuality occur. 

It is the considered opinion of the management of this company, that without 
the assurance of adequate price support, it will be unwise to either reopen its 
present operations or to invest further in the exploration and development of 
11,000 acres of mineralized ground.—Cecil Fitch, Jr., President, and General 
Manager. 
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Production, assay values, and metal prices, etc.—Jan. 1, 1956, to Dec. 31, 1956 


No. 1 No. 4 Eagle and | Totals and 
Chief Eureka Hill Blue Bell 


Plutus 
Mine 


Metal contents: 


Lead in lead ores 

Lead in zine-lead ores--- 

Zince in zinc-lead ores 
Assay values: 


Lead in lead ores____._.__._-_percent._ 
Lead in zinc-lead ores_-__.-.-.-.-- do___- 
Zinc in zinc-lead ores..........-- 80... 


Average gross value per ton _- 
Smelting, freight, and sampling 


Average net value per ton 


Classified tonnage per ton: 
Dry siliceous ores.._......-.--- 
Silver-lead ores 
Zinc-lead ores 


Total 


Average prices received for metals: 
Gold, per ounce_..--......-.-.- wile «ponents 
NE Mt I iden cc eidancesonnchm 
PSOE WINE Sm nn ce dcanduon on 
Zinc, per pound._--...--- 
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LEAD AND ZINC INDUSTRIES 


Summary of United States Tariff Commission Report No. 192, Second Series, 

on its Investigation Conducted Pursuant to Resolution of the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the United States House of Representatives Dated July 
29, 1953, and Resolution of the Committee on Finance of the United States 
Senate Dated July 27, 1953, and United States Tariff Commission Report to the 
President on HDscape-OClause Investigation No. 27. 


On April 19, 1954, the United States Tariff Commission transmitted to the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the United States House of Representatives 
and to the Finance Committee of the Senate the Commission’s detailed report 
on its investigation of the lead and zine industries. On May 21, 1954, the 
Commission transmitted to the President its Report on Escape-Clause Investiga- 
tion No. 27. 

The former report, consisting of more than 250 pages of text and an addi- 
tional 100 pages of statistical material, contains a wealth of detailed factual 
information about the lead and zine industries, as well as the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s conclusions as to the situation of these industries in the United States 
and the injury they were suffering from imports at the time of the report. 
The substance of these conclusions was incorporated in and formed the basis 
for the Commission’s recommendation in the escape-clause report that the max- 
imum relief which could be granted in escape-clause proceedings should be 
granted to the domestic industries. 

The following summary is based primarily on the report in the escape-clause 
proceeding. The summary does not purport to include the detailed factual in- 
formation contained in the report to the congressional. committees. Such de 
tailed information cannot be reproduced in usable form in any brief sum- 
mary. In a few instances, the summary includes specific information taken 
from the report to the congressional committees which is helpful to an under- 
standing of the general conclusions as set forth in the escape-clause report. 

The ultimate finding of the Commission in the escape-clause report was that 
as a result in part of the concessions granted in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, the lead and zine ores: (concentrates) and unmanufactured 
metal (lead bullion and slab zinc) described in paragraphs 391, 392, 393, and 
394 of the Tariff Act of 1980 are being imported into the United States in such 
increased quantities as to cause serious injury to the domestic industry. The 
Commission recommended that the President grant the maximum relief by rais- 
ing the rates of duty on these articles* 50 percent above the rates existing on 
January 1, 1945. 


A. RECOMMENDALIONS ARE LIMITED TO ORES AND UNMANUFACTURED METAL 


The Commission investigated all lead and zinc articles provided for in para- 
graphs 72, 77, 391, 392, 398, and 394 of the Tariff Act of 1930. It found that the 
great bulk of imports since World War IT has consisted of articles which is de- 
scribed as “unmanufactured.” “Unmanufactured” lead* includes mainly lead 
pigs and bars, lead in ores, flue dust and mattes and “unmanufactured” zinc‘ 
includes mainly zinc-bearing ores and zinc blocks, pigs, and slabs. The com- 
modities excluded from the term “unmanufactured” are referred to in the 
report as lead or zinc “manufactures.” 

The domestic industries producing “unmanufactured” lead and zinc are those 
engaged primarily in mining, milling (concentrating), smelting, and refining 
operations and will be referred to as the lead and zinc industries. 

Since imports of lead and zinc manufactures are very small and, generally, 
exports greatly exceed imports, the findings of serious injury relate only to 
the impact of increased imports of unmanufactured lead and zine upon the 
domestic industries as defined above. If imports of manufactures increase 
greatly, the domestic industries affected may then seek escape-clause relief. 


1In the case of old and wornout zinc, zine dross, and aoninw. a somewhat smaller 
increase was recommended im order to restore the normal relation between this and other 
rates. 

2 Excludes lead pigments, babbitt metal, solder, lead sheets, pipe, shot, glaziers’ lead, and 
lead wire. 
* Excludes zinc oxides, lithopone, zinc dust, and sheets. 
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8B. REDUCTIONS MADE BY TRADE AGREEMENTS IN SPECIFIC RATES OF DUTY AND IN AD 
VALOREM EQUIVALENTS 


The rates of duty on unmanufactured lead and zine (except zine scrap), now 
in effect under trade agreement concessions, are 50. percent and 60 percent, re- 
spectively, below the rates provided in the Tariff Act of 1930; the rate on zine 
scrap is 50 percent below the Tariff Act rate.* 

Due to greatly increased prices the average ad valorem equivalents of im- 
port duties on lead and zinc articles have been lower in recent years by much 
ae percentages than are accounted for by the decreases in the specific rates 
of duty. 

Thus, the ad valorem equivalent of the present rates of duty on unmanu- 
factured lead averaged 8.2 percent based on import values in 1958, which was 
only 16 percent of the average ad valorem equivalent (51.3 percent) of the 1930 
rates based on import values in 1939. The ad valorem equivalent of the present 
rates of duty on unmanufactured zinc, based on import values in 19538, averaged 
8.8 percent, which was only 13 percent of the average ad valorem equivalent 
(67.2 percent) of the 1930 rates, based on import values in 1939. 


©. IMPORTS HAVE INCREASED SUBSTANTIALLY 
Imports of unmanufactured lead and zinc have increased substantially since 
the beginning of World War II, both in total quantity and in relation to domestic 
production, 


Net imports (imports minus exports) of unmanufactured lead 





Percent of do- 


mestie a9 
tion (mine 


output plus 
recovery from 
old scrap) 


1937-39, average () 





1946-49, average 
950 





1 "of l"percent. 


Net imports (imports minus exports) of unmanufactured zinc 


Percent of do- 
mestic produc- 
tion (mine 
output plus 
recovery from 
old scrap) 


, = 7 

1937-30, average _.......-...-.-.- 
1946-49, average _-_...._..- 

1950 





1. Duties have restricted imports only to a minor degree 


The data on increased imports indicate that duties have had only a minor 
restrictive effect since the beginning of World War II. The reasons for this 
are: (1) The reduction of specific rates of duty and the increase in import values 


* The reduced rates are three-fourths cent per pound on the lead content of lead-bearing 
ores, flue dust, and mattes, 114g cents per pound on the lead content of lead or base bullion, 
lead pigs and bars, lead dross, reclaimed lead, scrap lead, type metal, antimonial lead, 
antimonial scrap lead, and alloys or combinations of lead not specially provided for, 
three-fifths cent per pound on the zinc content of zinc-bearing ores, seven-tenths cent per 
pound on Zinc blocks, pigs, or slabs, and three-fourths cent per pound on zinc scrap. 
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of lead and zinc articles which greatly reduced the ad valorem equivalents; (2) 
the fact that from 1946 to 1953, 43 percent of the unmanufactured lead and 32: 
percent of the unmanufactured zinc were imported duty free, for United States 
Government use or due to various duty suspensions; (3) slightly over 3 percent of 
unmanufactured lead and zinc imports in the postwar period were imported 
for incorporation in manufactured articles intended for export with benefit of 
drawback of duty. 


2. Recent imports have exceeded requirements 


Although the greatly increased imports of unmanufactured lead and zinc, 
since the beginning of World War II, made up the difference between domestic 
production and increased requirements for consumption and strategic stockpiling, 
part of the lead imports during the year before outbreak of Korean hostilities 
in mid-1950, and part of the imports of lead and zine since the beginning of 
1952, have exceeded the quantities needed to make up the difference between 
domestic production and requirements. 

(a) Imports in relation to requirements prior to 1952.—-In postwar years there 
has been a great increase in United States consumption of lead and zine and 
in the proportion supplied by imports. Except for part of 1949 and 1950 and the 
period since the beginning of 1952, the postwar years saw lead and zine shortages 
and rising market prices. This high demand for lead and zinc relative to 
domestic supply was due to accumulated needs and the fact that demestic mine 
production was still retarded by conditions engendered by wartime shortages. 

At the end of 1949 and in early 1950, consumption of lead and zine dropped 
and the domestic supply increased relative to demand. Domestic production 
declined, but imports, especially of lead, increased substantially. Prices of both 
lead and zine were at a relatively low level, with lead prices showing the greater 
decline from early 1949. However, following the outbreak of Korean hostilities 
in mid-1950, the downward trend in prices was reversed by a sharp increase in 
demand. A severe lead and zine shortage developed in 1951, when supplies were 
curtailed, due mainly to reduced imports.® 

(b) The situation in 1952.—In 1952 duties on lead were suspended for 4% 
months, and those on zine 5% months. Shortages disappeared in the second 
quarter as supplies increased. The imbalance between supply and demand in 
1952 was attributable not to decline in demand but to increased imports, while 
domestic production was slightly less. Net imports of lead in 1952 amounted to 
640,000 tons, 184 percent higher than in 1951 and much larger than in any other 
year. Net imports of zinc also exceeded any other year and were 120 percent 
higher than in 1951. 

The second quarter of 1952 saw a sharp reduction in the domestic market prices 
of these metals. ‘The market price of lead declined from 19 cents a pound on 
October 2, 1951, to 18 cents on April 29, 1952, 13% cents on October 22, and rose 
to 14%4cents at year’s end. The market price of zinc declined from 191% cents 
a pound on October 2, 1951, to 17% cents on June 2, 1952, and 12% cents on 
October 27. 

(c) The situation in 1953.—Net imports of lead declined substantially in 1953, 
but remained at a relatively high level; net imports of zinc, however, increased 
by 39,000 tons to the highest level on record. Domestic production of both de- 
clined, with a greater decline in zine (140,000 tons). Despite these declines, sup- 
plies of lead met domestic requirements and the zine supply substantially 
exceeded requirements.° The market price of lead reached a low of 12 cents 
on April 20 and the market price of zinc declined to 10 cents at end of year. 

(d) Imports and prices since 1953.—Imports of lead and zine in January and 
February 1954 averaged 45,000 and 65,100 tons per month, respectively, com- 
pared with monthly averages of 38,000 and 58,100 tons for 1958 as a whole. 
Producers’ stocks of both continued to increase. 

The market price of zinc declined to 94% cents on February 15, 1954, and lead 
declined to 124 cents on February 18, 1954. Zine rose to 1014 cents on March 30 
and is now lower than the average for 1953 (10.855 cents). Lead rose to 14 
cents on April 12 and is now somewhat higher than the average for 1953 


(13.489 cents). 


* United States price ceilings on lead and zinc were fixed far below prices in foreign 


markets, thus diverting lead and zinc to those markets. 

¢Primary producers’ stocks of lead increased by 47,000 tons to highest level since mid- 
1950. Stocks of zinc in ores and concentrates at zinc smelters increased by 12 percent. 
Producers’ stocks of slab zine increased by 93,000 tons to highest level since World War IL 
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D. LEAD AND ZINC MINING AND MILLING SEVERELY INJURED BY PRICE DECLINES 


Numerous mine closures and sharp drops in mine production, employment 
and profits have resulted from the price declines since 1952. 


1. Declines in mine output 


Total mine output of lead in 1953 was 14 percent lower than 1952, when out- 
put was 3 percent below the average for the previous 5 years. Total mine output 
of zine in 1958 was 20 percent lower than in 1952; mine output of zinc in 1952 
was about 5 percent above the average for the previous 5 years.’ 


Comparison of average monthly productions * 


[In tons] 





January and | January and January and 
February February February 
1954 1953 1952 





Mine production of lead aid piiawenchecketente 25, 919 30, 030 34, 576 
Mine production of zine 38, 042 51, 179 59, 261 


1 The curtailment of mine output of lead between-the 1st quarter. of 1952 and December 1953 was especially 
large in Kansas'(91 percent), New Mexico (77 percent), Oklahoma (73 percent), Arizona (56 percent), and 
Colorado (26 percent). The reduction in mine output of zinc during this period was especially severe in 
Kansas and New Mexico (where it was virtually nil in December 1953), Nevada (88 percent), Oklahoma 

76 percent), Missouri (55 percent), and Arizona (52 percent). 





The average market price of zinc in December 1953 was 49 percent below the 
average for the first quarter of 1952, compared with a 29 percent decline in the 
market price of lead between these periods. These declines in lead and zinc 
production and market prices occurred when general industrial production and 
average wholesale prices of all commodities, except farm products and food, did 
not decline. 


2. Mine closures and curtailments 


From 1952 through January 1954 more than 40 major zinc and lead mines 
closed and many more greatly curtailed operations. This curtailment of output 
was accompanied by a sharp decline in employment at mines and mills. By 
mid-October 1953 about 8,200 persons had been separated (one-third of the 
total engaged in lead and zinc mining and milling activities at the beginning of 
1952). 


8. Decline in profits from mining and milling 


While the average market price of lead dropped 29 percent between the first 
quarter of 1952 and December 1953 and the average market price of zinc 
dropped 49 percent, principal expenses did not decline. Labor, supplies, and 
materials costs comprise about two-thirds of all expenses in mining and milling. 
Average hourly earnings of production and related workers in the United States 
in December 1953 were $1.95 compared with an average of $1.92 in the first 3 


months of 1952. The index of wholesale prices of commodities was 114.6 in 
December 1953 compared with 114.1 in the first quarter of 1952. 

Since World War II, the principal expenses in lead and zine mining have 
risen more than has the value of products. In 1952, the average market prices 
of lead (16.467 cents) and zine (16.215 cents) were 226 percent and 217 per- 
cent, respectively, above the average prices of these metals in 1939. However, 
there was no corresponding increase in profits. The increase of 156 percent in 
the value of lead and zinc mine and mill products per ton of crude ore mined 
was smaller mainly because the grade of ore had declined. At the same time 


principal expenses per ton of crude ore mined increased by 175 percent. 


7 Monthly mine output of lead averaged 34,268 tons in first 3 months of 1952 and 


amounted to 27,107 tons in December 1953, a 21 percent decline. Monthly output of 
zine, which averaged 59,831 tons in first 3 months of 1952, declined to 37,745 tons in 
December 1953, a drop of 37 percent. 

§ The arp in employment between the first quarter of 1952 and October 1953 was 
was especially pronounced in New Mexico (88 percent) ; the Tri-State district (64 percent 
for the entire district, 74 percent in Oklahoma, 38 percent in Kansas, and 8 percent in 
southwest Missouri) ; Nevada (58 percent), Arizona (45 percent), Utah (40 percent), 
northern Illinois and Wisconsin (40 percent), California (37 percent), and Colorado (34 
percent). Employment declined most sharply in the Western States. Many of the lead 
and zine mines in these States are located in areas where other means of livelihood are 
limited or nonexistent. 
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Between 1950 and 1952, the average market price of lead increased by 24 per- 
cent and that of zinc by 14 percent while net operating profit before income 
taxes, as reported by lead and zinc mining companies, decreased by 16 percent. 
Profit and loss data of the reporting companies show that the ratio of net 
operating profit before income taxes to net sales declined from 16.8 percent 
in 1952 to 5.3 percent during the first half of 1953. 


E. LEAD AND ZINC MINE OUTPUT IN UNITED STATES MORE SEVERELY AFFECTED BY 
RECENT PRICE DECLINES THAN THAT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


While mine production of lead in the United States in 1953 was 14 percent 
below that in 1952, mine output of lead in Mexico and Peru declined by 10 percent. 
Canada’s production in 1953 increased 17 percent above 1952, Australia’s in- 
creased 16 percent, and Yugoslavia’s 15 percent. From 1948 to 1953, these 
5 countries supplied 85 percent of our unmanufactured lead imports. 

United States zine production declined 20 percent between 1952 and 1953, 
while that in Canada increassed 9 percent and that in Mexico stayed at the 
same level. During 1948-53 these countries supplied 78 percent of our total 
unmanufactured zine imports. 


1. Costs per unit of recoverable metal in Canada and Mexico 


In 1952 average costs of labor, supplies, and materials per unit of recoverable 
metal contained in the ores mined or per dollar’s worth of products were much 
lower for lead and zinc mines in Canada and Mexico than in the United States. 
Average costs of labor, supplies, and materials per ton of crude ore were some- 
what higher in Canadian and Mexican mines than in the United States. How- 
ever, the ore mined by lead and zinc mines in Canada and Mexico has a much 
higher recoverable content of lead and zinc than that mined in the United 
States. 


2. Operating profit in Canada and Mewvico 


Financial data on lead and zine mining reported by several producers in 
Canada and Mexico indicated that the average ratio of net operating profit before 
income taxes to net sales in 1952 and the first half of 1953 was as follows: In 
Canada, the ratio was much higher than in the United States in both periods; 
in Mexico, the rato was about the same as in the United States for 1952 and 
lower in the first half of 1953.° 


F. PRIMARY SMELTING AND REFINING BRANCH OF INDUSTRY 


The foregoing considerations relate to the mining. and. milling segments of 
the lead and zine industries, which, in 1952, accounted for 58 percent of the 
total employees engaged in mining, milling, and primary smelting and refining 
combined, and also accounted for two-thirds of the delivered value of refined 
lead and zine produced in that year. Mines and mills were more severely 
affected by the recent changes in market prices of lead and zinc than primary 
smelters and refineries.” 

The number of employees in the primary smelting and refining segment of 
the industry declilned by about 3 percent between the first quarter of 1952 and 
October 1953, while that at lead and zinc mines declined by 32 percent.” Em- 


ployment at zinc smelters and refineries has declined further since October 1953. 

Financial data from primary zinc smelters and refineries show that the 
ratio of net operating profit before income taxes to net sales, for the 12 com- 
panies reporting, was 15.5 percent in 1950, 12.5 percent in 1952, and 4.9 percent 
in the first half of 1953." The data on profits for plants engaged in primary 
smelting and refining of lead, although not conclusive, showed a substantial de- 
cline in profits. 


®A substantial part of the costs of producing lead and zine in Mexico for export is 
comprised of Mexican export taxes. 

The latter process a great deal of foreign ores and concentrates, and this activity has 
recently increased. 

™ Employees at smelters and refineries processing mostly domestic lead and zine materials 
decreased 4 percent; employment in plants processing imported materials increased 7 per- 
cent at lead plants and remained the same at zine plants. 

“2 The ratios for each of the 3 periods for the zine smelters that processed mostly for- 
eign materials were 16.9 percent, 15.3 percent, and 12.6 percent; the ratios for the zine 
one that processed mostly domestic materials were 14.9 percent, 11.1 percent, and 

.8 percent. 
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G. TARIFF RATES RECOMMENDED 


The rates of duty recommended by the Commission on unmanufactured lead 
and zinc articles are the maximum rates possible as a result of escape-clause 
action,” except in the case of zinc scrap. Under the Tariff Act of 1930 the 
rate on lead content of lead-bearing ores, flue dust and mattes was approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the rate on lead metal; and the rate on zine content of 
zinc-bearing ores and on zinc scrap was 85.8 percent of the rate on zine metal. 
These historical relationships had been maintained in trade agreement rates 
except in the case of zinc scrap. The Tariff Commission recommendations pre- 
served the historical relationship for both lead and zinc and restored the 1930 
relationship in the case of zinc scrap. 

The average ad valorem equivalent of the rates recommended on unmanu- 
factured lead articles, based on import values in 1953, amounts to 19.6 percent; 
this is 38 percent of the average ad valorem equivalent of the rates imposed by 
the Tariff Act of 1930, based on import values in 1989. The average ad valorem 
equivalent of the rates recommended on unmanufactured zinc articles, based on 
import values in 1953, amounts to 26.3 percent; this is 39 percent of the ad 
valorem equivalent of the 1930 rates, based on import values in 1939. 


STATEMENT OF TOM KISER, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE TRI-StatTe Zinc & LEAD ORE 
Propucers ASSOCIATION ON ADMINISTRATION BILL TRANSMITTED TO CONGRESS 
ON JUNE 19 BY SECRETARY SEATON 


I am Tom Kiser, vice president, Tri-State Ore Producers Association. I am 

here to represent the association, small miners, retail merchants, civic organi- 
_ zations, schools, and anyone else affected by our economy. 

The tri-State district, comprised of Oklahoma, Kansas, and Missouri, covers 
an area of approximately 100 square miles. There are approximately 85,000 
American taxpayers in this area whose economy is very much affected by the 
drastic reductions in the price of lead and zinc—I might add that even though 
our trucks and tractors, drill steel, blasting powder, and many other supplies 
are jobbed locally. They are manufactured elsewhere, mostly in the Hast. 

We of the tri-State district want to thank the Interior Department for estab- 
lishing the peril points at 14.5 for zine and 17 for lead. We feel that at that 
price we can operate at a fair and reasonable profit and do some development 
work. 

No doubt you gentlemen are aware that we have been operating on 16-cent 
lead and 13.5 zine until May of this year. When the price broke to 14-cent lead 
and 10-cent zine, which was brought about by ever-increasing foreign imports, 
no doubt encouraged by our liberal foreign-aid policies, developing and equipping 
foreign mines. 

While many tri-State mines and other mines in the United States have sus- 
pended operations, others have cut back or curtailed production, hoping for some 
emergency action that will enable them to survive the crisis. However, if some- 
thing isn’t done soon the situation will grow continually worse. It seems 
to be a process of elimination, eventually every mine in the tri-State district is 
most likely to be forced out of business because of foreign imports. 

Along with them will go the various supply houses, retail merchants, and the 
whole economy of our area. 

The tri-State district has produced well during three major wars and will 
do so again if called upon, provided it has a fair price to maintain it now. 

Therefore, I want to urge you gentlemen on this committee to give us your 
support in establishing these peril points the Interior Department has recom- 
mended. However, due to the very recent increases in the cost of electric power, 
blasting power, workmen’s compensation insurance, and steel, and the fact zinc 
has dropped to 10 cents and lead 14 cents, which I am sure is much lower than 
the Department ever anticipated. 

We of the tri-State district would like to have some assurance the peril points 
will be maintained. There is possibly a million American taxpayers in all the 
combined lead and zine districts of the United States who are directly concerned 
or in sympathy with lead and zine miners, who would also like to see some 
assurance of the peril points being maintained. 


18 Commissioner Ryder concurred in the findings of serious injury and need for relief, 
but dissented from the recommendation of maximum relief. He felt that the Commission 
should raise the duties to the rates originally in effect under the Tariff Act of 1930. 
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To do this we are going along with the Emergency Lead and Zinc Committee 
in asking for amendments which should assure the peril points are maintained. 

On behalf of my assocition and all those affected by this crisis in our area, I 
thank you for the opportunity to bring our problem before you. 


STATEMENT PRESENTED TO HousE WayYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE HEARING ON 
Zinc-LEAD LEGISLATION, AuGUST 1, 1957 


My name is O. A. Rockwell, vice president and director of the Eagle-Picher 
Co. I am general manager of the mining and smelting division of this company, 
located at Miami, Okla. 

The Eagle-Picher Co. is the largest producer and processor of zinc ore mined 
in the tri-State district. The tri-State district is located at the common bound- 
aries of the three States, Oklahoma, Kansas, and Missouri. This district for 
the past 5 years has produced more than 10 percent of the total domestically 
mined zine production ; 10 pereent of any basic industry is a substantial portion 
of the total industry. 

As recently as April of this year the Eagle-Picher Co. mined and processed 
ore from 58 operations in the tri-State district, 16 of its own mines, 42 operations 
of small independent owners. As of today, August 1, not a single one of the 58 
operations is in production. Present prices prohibit profitable operation. As a 
matter of fact, only 1 mine in the entire district which is not included in the 
above 58 under control of Eagle-Picher is still operating today. The only reason 
that this one mine is operating on a very substantially curtailed basis is that 
it has large quantities of water flowing through the mine 24 hours of the day. 
This water must be pumped to surface to avoid flooding of the mine at a very 
high cost. 

The arguments of foreign producers are not sound if past recent experience 
is correct. Imports of 755,000 tons of zinc in 1953 and 612,000 tons in 1954 
were sold on the United States market at a price of just over 10 cents per 
pound after paying the tariff. There was no howling by the foreign producers 
then at the 10-cent zinc price. Why should he howl now when the proposed 
legislation as recommended by the industry would still give the foreign pro- 
ducer greater than 10 cents per pound under the expected conditions of the 
world zine market? The foreign producer could and can receive 1414 cents per 
pound for his zinc under normal conditions if he would only curtail shipments 
to the United States by about 15 percent of his 1956 exports. The tri-State dis- 
trict of today has curtailed by more than 90 percent and we don’t have 144%-cent 
zine either. 

Some consumers may complain about the proposed legislation as raising the 
price artificially when zinc can be purchased on the foreign market at a cheaper 
price. Let’s follow this argument for a second. With few, if any, domestic 
zine mines able to operate at present prices, the foreign operator can by setting 
tight eventually get controlling of the domestic zinc market price. A perfect 
recent example of this situation was that of copper. The Chilean Government 
decided that 2714 cents per pound for copper was not enough. They refused to 
sell in the United States for a relatively short period. What happened? Copper 
went up to over 50 cents per pound and many domestic fabricators of copper 
paid much higher than 50 cents in order to get metal to operate. When you 
don’t have a substantial and sound domestic mining industry the foreign operator 
will put the price squeeze on at any time. Secondly, the domestic consumer did 
not think the price was out of line last year when zinc was selling at 13% cents 
per pound. Why should he worry now at the proposed 14%4-cent mark when 
zine’s prime substitutes, aluminum and steel, have both increased their prices 
within the past month? 

Foreign reprisals because of the proposed tariff legislation is a problem that 
cannot be argued against. In my opinion, however, our country’s basic..concept 
on foreign trade or reciprocal trade agreements will have to take into considera- 
tion the health of our basic industries—agriculture, mining, timbering, and 
fishing. At the present time, the domestic oil industries are kicking up a terrific 
fuss because imports are running approximately 10 to 20 percent of the domestic 
production. In contrast, foreign imports of zine last year were at 143 percent 
of domestic production. I venture this prediction, that imports of oil will be 
decreased the balance of this year, or if this does not occur the oil industry will 
get some kind of help before the year 1958 is over. 
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Gentlemen, the tristate zinc mine of the Eagle-Picher Co., along with the 
other operators in the district, cannot operate at 10-cent zinc. In many cases if 
prompt relief is not forthcoming, many operators will be forced out of business 
in our area. I have pointed out that 14%-cent zine and 17-cent lead under the 
proposed legislation by the Emergency Lead and Zinc Industry Committee will 
not hurt the foreign operator because he has sold zine at 10 cents in this country 
in large quantities within the past 4 years and apparently was not hurt. The 
proposed legislation would not. penalize the foreign operator if he curtails his 
production by only 15 percent. As a matter of fact, he would be better off because 
he will receive 14% cents per pound instead of 12.8 cents per pound that he 
received in 1956. The domestic consumer paid 13% cents in 1956 with no appar- 
ent qualms and with a healthy domestic mining industry he stands less chance 
of having the foreigner put the price squeeze on at some later date. 

I believe we should have 14% cents per pound zinc and 17 cents per pound 
lead with a sliding-scale tax of 3 cents per pound imposed when the price of zinc 
is below 14% cents and when the price of lead is below 17 cents. For each addi- 
tional 1 cent per pound decrease in the domestic price of zinc and lead an addi- 
tional tax of 1 cent per pound in addition to the 3 cents should be applied until 
the total tax amounts to 5 cents per pound. 

Thank you for the opportunity of presenting the above statement. 

Mr. Scuwas. And we would put ourselves at the disposal of your 
committee, sir, and if there are any questions you want to ask about 
our statements, we will be here all during these hearings. We have 
certain amendments we have proposed, but we will not go into those 
at this time. 

The Cuarman. The hearing for the proponents of this bill closes 
tonight. 

Mr. Scuwas. We are aware of that, sir, and we are trying to save 
time for the committee. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Are you through? 

Mr. Scuwas. That is all at this time, Mr. Chairman, unless there 
are any questions. 

The Cuarrman. And you are filing your statement ? 

Mr. Scuwas. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. Allright. We thank you for your appearance and 
the information given the committee. 

The next is Mr. Hutchings. Is Mr. Hutchings here? 


STATEMENT OF PAUL R. HUTCHINGS, RESEARCH DIRECTOR, 
METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT, AFL-CIO, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Hurcutnes. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right, sir. Please give your name and address 
and the capacity in which you appear for the record. 

Mr. Hutcurnes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate the 
opportunity given of appearing here this afternoon. 

Paul R. Hutchings, research director, metal trades department, 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

The Cuatrman. Do you want to file a statement ? 

Mr. Hurcutes. Yes, Mr. Chairman. In line with your suggestion, 
we express our desire to file a statement on behalf of James A. Brown- 
low, president of the metal trades department, AFL-CIO. The state- 
ment in quantity is already in the hands of the clerk of the committee. 
We would like it considered the same as if given in full and completely 
here this afternoon. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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Who else now besides yourself ? 
Mr. Hutrcutnes. The statement is for Mr. Brownlow. Mr. James 
Brownlow, president of metal trades department. 

The Cuarrmman. He is not listed as a witness here. 


Mr. Hutrout1nes. No. Iam giving the statement for him as well as 
myself. 


The CHarrman. And you are submitting the statement for the 
record. 

Mr. Hurcurnes. The statement will be submitted for the record. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much for your appearance and 
the information given the committee. 

(Statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES A. BROWNLOW, PRESIDENT, AFL-CIO Mera Trapes DEPART- 
MENT, ON THE LEAD AND ZINC INDUSTRIES, AUGUST 1, 1957 


The metal trades department of the AFL-CIO is composed of 21 affiliated 
international unions with a membership totaling in excess of 4 million. Most 
of our affiliated international unions have members employed in the nonferrous 
mining industry. The metal trades department has a chartered nonferrous 
metals council through which our local metal trades councils and local unions 
with membership employed in the nonferrous mining industry coordinate their 
activities. 

Our nonferrous metals council has reported to us, on the basis of information 
it has obtained, that more than 16,000 workers in nonferrous metal mining 
are estimated to be totally unemployed in the States of Arizona, Colorado, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Missouri, Idaho, Utah, Montana, Nevada, Tennessee, Wisconsin, 
and New Mexico. Reports from California, Texas, Oregon, and Washington had 
not been received in time for inclusion in this estimate. 

Ordinarily, the difficulties confronted by paticular industries in the American 
economy are not sufficiently important to warrant special legislation by the 
Congress. However, conditions in the lead and zinc mining industries today are 
so close to the point of disaster that only the Federal Government is in a posi- 
tion to bring relief. 

While most of the American economy is in a relatively healthy condition, the 
lead and zinc industries present a picture of almost depression conditions. Prices 
have been dropping sharply, thousands of workers have been laid off, inven- 
tories of the finished metal have been piling up and production and consumption 
are severely out of balance. 

In particular, the small producer has been hard hit. The larger companies 
whose resources are diversified into several different metals and areas, including 
holdings outside the United States, are in far better positions to weather the 
storm. However, the impact on many small producers has been close to 
disastrous. 

Admittedly, this condition has been caused by a number of different factors. 
Throughout the world production of these two metals has been rising sub- 
stantially. Although consumption has likewise increased, this increase has not 
been commensurate with the increase in production. Consequently, an over- 
balance has been created and prices of the two metals throughout the world 
have tended to decline. 

Here in the United States, the problem has been alleviated somewhat by 
Government purchases of these two metals under the stockpile program for 
use in a possible future national emergency. These purchases, which have been 
well justified, are now coming to an end as the Government’s stockpile goals come 
close to attainment. Moreover, the Government’s bartering program for exchang- 
ing surplus argicultural commodities for these two metals has also been revised 
to place greater restrictions on its operation. 

The result of limiting these 2 Government programs, together with the growing 
inbalance between production and consumption, has led to a condition of chaos in 
these 2 industries. In less than 3 months, zine prices have dropped more than 
25 percent and lead prices almost 15 percent. 

Admittedly, today’s chaotic conditions in these industries cannot be remedied 
overnight. We favor a thorough investigation to develop a comprehensive long- 
range program to meet the difficulties that today beset these two industries. 
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It appears to us that some type of premium-price program to keep higher-cost 
mines in production may be necessary as a national defense measure. 

However, unless some relief is forthcoming immediately there may be little 
industry left to become the subject of a long-range program. The thousands of 
workers who have been laid off cannot simply be told that their problem re- 
quires a long-run solution, 

One source of difficulty has. been the increasing flow of these two metals into 
the United States. These imports proved useful during World War II and 
during the Korean war period, when United States production could not handle 
the demands for the metal from American industry. More recently, however, 
imports have continued to increase, while the demands for the metal have 
remained relatively stable. 

The picture regarding imports is roughly the same for both lead and zinc, 
but is brought out most clearly with regard to the latter metal. Last year 
imports of zinc amounted to 770,775 short tons, higher than any previous post- 
war year. Domestic production was 537,643 short tons, considerably below 
production for any of the years 1950-53. Total imports amounted to 43 pereent 
above United States production, and the ratio of imports to domestic produc- 
tion has been steadily climbing in recent years. 

Imports have continued to inerease because importers have been able to 
utilize the advantages of lower costs, particularly wages, in order to deliver 
their metal at a profit to the United States, even with today’s low prices. These 
imports have been encouraged by the relatively low level of the existing tariff 
on lead and zine imports, 

From this set of circumstances have come proposals for increasing the tariff 
or adding a special tax on all lead and zine imports. The administration has 
proposed to add a series of sliding-scale excise taxes to the present tariff. This 
arrangement appears attractive because if the prospects for the 2 metals im- 
prove sufficiently so that the price of lead rose to 17 cents or zinc to 14% cents 
the tax would be lifted. Similarly, the tax grows more heavily as the price 
declines below this set figure, although the tax would go no higher than 3 cents 
a pound. 

We are not experts at devising tax formulas in this type of situation, but we 
do feel that an additional tax on imports of lead and zinc is needed at the pres- 
ent time as a temporary palliative to meet today’s emergency conditions. How- 
ever, we question whether the administration’s program would have any more 
than a limited effect. It does not appear suffiicient to provide any major stimu- 
lus to the domestic lead and zine industries. For this reason, a more preferable 
solution might be the proposal introduced by Congressman Baring in H. R. 8336 
and H. R. 8337, in which the tax would be set at a level to bring the price of 
lead up to 18 cents and the price of zine to 15 cents. 

In any case, we urge this committee to recognize the seriousness of present 
eonditions in the lead and zinc industries and to take immediate steps to 
alleviate the growing level of unemployment. 


The Cuarman. The next witness is Mr. William F. Hawkins. Is 
Mr. Hawkins here ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. HAWKINS, PRESIDENT, TENNESSEE 
VALLEY ZINC WORKERS UNION, KNOX AND JEFFERSON COUN- 
TIES, TENN. 


Mr. Hawxrns. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit this state- 
ment for the Tennessee Valley Zinc Workers Union. 

The CuarrMan. Give your name and address and the capacity in 
which you appear. 

Mr. Hawkins. My name is William F, Hawkins. I am president 
of the Tennessee Valley. Zinc Workers Union. I live at Mascot, 
‘Tenn., in the eastern part of the State. I, work for the American 
Zine Co., of Tennessee, which owns and operates zinc, mines and a 
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zinc mill in the Knox County and Jefferson County area, and which 
is 1 of the 3 operating companies in the Tennessee zinc-mining area, 

I am the president of the Tennessee Valley Zinc Workers Union. 
We represent or are speaking for the interests of all the zinc workers 
and the people of the communities in the mining area in Jefferson 
County and Knox County. There are approximately 1,400 employees 
directly involved in the mining industry. 

I am a hard-rock zinc miner. My father was a zinc miner before 
me. I have been a miner for over 12 years working at 4 different 
mines of the American Zinc Co. 

I believe we understand the administration bill for a sliding-scale 
tax and we believe the rates of tax must be higher if our jobs are to 
last and have any future. 

It is my desire in appearing before this committee to give the com- 
mittee the conditions of the zinc-mining field in Tennessee and our 
reasons why we are supporting a bill to give relief to the industry. 
The three operating companies in eastern Tennessee are American 
Zine Co., Tennessee Coal & Iron Co., and New Jersey Zine Co. 

First, American Zinc Co. employs about 750 employees of which 
until recently 150 were working on a 6-day week basis. The 150 have 
been reduced from 6 to 5 days a week. In addition to this reduction 
in the work week, the company has reduced its exploration, cutting 
40 employees out of employment. The Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. 
employes between 310 and 400 employees and have reduced their op- 
erations from a 5-day to a 4-day week. 

(Gentlemen, I would like to make a statement here, that at the 
wages a miner receives it is impossible for him to have a decent stand- 
ard of living on a 4-day workweek. ) 

Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. employees inform us that the company 
has a stockpile of between 10,000 to 15,000 tons of 60-percent zinc 
concentrates. The New Jersey Zinc Co. is employing approximately 
125 employees and they have a large quantity of unmilled ore stored 
above ground. 

The New Jersey Zinc Co. has just publicly announced that its mine 
at Ogdensburg, N. J., will discontinue ore production on August 16, 
1957, because of the current low price for the metal. This will result 
in a payroll cut of about 200 men. The American Zinc Co. shut down 
the Nellie B zinc mine in Oklahoma in May of this year. This cut 
200 men off the payroll. The American Zinc Co., effective the end of 
July, in the southern Wisconsin area is reducing production, and the 
first part of this month will lay off half of the men or more than 50 
men. These are just illustrations of what the committee knows is 
happening throughout the country and shows what we believe will 
happen in Tennessee if action is not taken to prevent. the spread. 

To further substantiate our belief, I should Vike to refer to a little 
history of the conditions in the Tennessee area. Prior to the Korean 
war the price of metal dropped below what was necessary for a profit- 
able margin of operations. The American Zinc Co. shut down all 
their mines except 2 and laid off approximately 240 employees. These 
employees have been taken back as the condition of the industry would 
allow and it has only been in the last 6 months that we got them all 
back to work. This made practically a ghost town of Mascot for 
about 18 months. . 
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The Tennessee Coal & Iron employees were in about the same situ- 
ation as the American Zinc Co. employees. If this condition.is re- 
peated we may not have enough zine miners to take care of our de- 
fense needs and maintain the zinc-mining industry. 

Speaking of defense needs I would like to tell the committee that 
during the Korean war the DMEA, in cooperation with the New 
Jersey Zinc Co., the American Zine Co., and the National Lead Co. 
spent $2,865,314 in =e and discovering new ore bodies. This 
exploration has brought about the possibility of New Jersey Zinc Co. 
opening a mine that would produce 2,000 tons of ore a day, and a mill, 
both of which would employ 200 men; and American Zine Co. open- 
ing up a new mine producing 750 tons per day and employing approx- 
imately 75 employees. 

All of this is based on the possibility that the price of metal con- 
tinues at a price high enough to profitably maintain these operations. 
If the price of metal is allowed to deteriorate so that our mines are 
shut down as they were before the Korean war, as we see it, we have our 
doubts whether the industry could ever recover in our area and we 
can’t think of the possibility of the Government spending almost $3 
million for exploration and then have that money wasted.. So our 
organization is asking you gentlemen to please support and pass the 
bill that will give our industry the necessary relief to keep it going. 

Our union contract provides that if the price of zine goes below 13 
cents and stays there for 90 days a wage reopener can be asked for to 
reduce wages. You know what this could do to us with the cost of 
living where it is. 

In 1956, Tennessee was the fourth producer of zine among the 
States in the United States. If we are permitted to operate under 
fair conditions we could very well be the first or second producer of 
zine in the United States of America. 

I very much appreciate appearing before this committee and re- 
spectfully urge that you take immediate action to solve our problems. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Baker, of Tennessee, will inquire. 

Mr. Baker. I have read your statement very carefully, Mr. 
Hawkins, and I am very familiar with the situation in east Ten- 
nessee. In that connection, I compliment you. 

About how many employees are there in your operation in east 
Tennessee ¢ 

Mr. Hawkins. About 1,400, sir. 

Mr. Baxer. And there are 750 at Prescott in Knox County ? 

Mr. Hawkrns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baxer. Do you know about how many years the American 
Zinc Co. has been present in Knox County Tennessee ? 

Mr. Hawkins. To the best of my knowledge, since about 1933. 

Mr. Baxer. Since about 1933. And do you operate under both the 
slope and shaft method of mining? 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes, sir. We have 1 slope mine and 3 shaft mines. 

Mr. Baxer. My information is that the annual payroll at that one 
plant is about $3 million a year ? 

Mr. Hawsxrns. I did not know about that, sir. 

Mr. Baxer. And the average wage per man is about $4,000 a year. 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes, sir: that is correct. 

Mr. Baxer. Is it true that your average wage per hour is around 
$2 an hour? 
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Mr. Hawxrns. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Baxsr. Do your people feel that they face a genve danger 
with respect to unemployment due to this situation there 

Mr. ewan: Well, sir, in 1953 over a half of our work force was 
cut off. ‘They closed down all of their mines except.two. They closed 
down: four mines. And the city and town that I live in, in Mascot, 
was practically a ghost town, as we stated. 

Mr. Baker. When was that? 

Mr. Hawkins. In 1953, sir. That is in Mascot, Tenn. 

Mr. Baker. Which, of course, is in the district I represent in 
Congress. 

r. Hawkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baker. So you have been through it in 1953, and you know 
what can happen when prices get down to where they are now. 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes, sir. We are deeply concerned about this 
situation. 

Mr. Baxer. I believe this is true—this is in your statement, but I 
will ask this one question—that under your union contract with the 
company, if the price goes down below a certain price, it reopens your 
contract. 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baxer. What is that rate? 

Mr. Hawkins. Twelve cents, sir. 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to file about 8 
or 10 telegrams in the record, showing the situation down there. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Any further questions? 

We thank you for your appearance and the information given the 
committee. 

(The telegrams referred to are as follows :) 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., July 31, 1957. 
Hon. Howarp BAKER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 


This wire concerns the plight of our local zine producers and their employees. 
TCI mine down to 3 days. Workweek at American reduced and further reduc- 
tion coming. If something is not done soon, American mines forced to close, 
idling 200. Solicit your support on any legislation that will correct low tariff 
on imported zinc. 

C. M. McCiune & Co., 
H. M, Davis, President. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., July 31, 1957. 
Hon. Howard BAKER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Suggest you support legislation to raise tariff on imported zinc metal and con- 
centrates, otherwise zinc mines in east Tennessee will be forced to cease 
operation. 

GARDNER-DENVER Co., 
A. G. SHERROD. 


KNoxvit_e, TENN., July $1, 1957. 
Hon. Howarp BAKER, 
Congressman, State. af Tennessee, - 
Washington D. C.: 


We sincerely ask your support in legislation for higher tariffs to protect domes- 


tic metal prices. 
Sanrorp Day IRON WorkKS. 
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KNOXVILLE, TENN., July 31, 1597. 
Hon. HowArp BAKER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Zine-producing companies in Knoxville area are having to curtail production, 
lay off men, reduce capital and maintenance purchases as result of low tariff 
on imported zinc metal and concentrates. There are 4 major zinc-producing 
companies within 100 miles of Knoxville. We feel that the tariff on imports 
should be raised or some sort of excise tax composed for the protection of Ameri- 
ean producing firms. Your support of effective measures to correct this situation 
will be appreciated and will contribute to full employment at home. 


TIDEWATER SUPPLY Co., INC., 
F. M. Near, Manager. 


KNOXvILLE, TENN., July 31, 1957. 
Hon. Howarp BAKER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Your support and influence to raise tariff or impose tax on imported zine 
metal and concentrates would be appreciated. Zinc-producing companies in and 
around Knoxville are faced with curtailment and of consequent layoff of em- 
ployees unless immediate action is given. Not only they are affected but all 
supply houses furnishing material and supplies are affected. 

R. L. WILLIAMS, 
Owner, Industrial Belting & Supply Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., July 31, 1957. 
Hon. Howarp BAKER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your support and influence to correct import duties on zinc concentrate and 
metals would be appreciated. Unless this is done the zinc-producing companies 
in this area are forced with drastic curtailment and subsequent layoff of em- 
ployees. 

H. C, SEALS, 
District Manager, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., July 31, 1957. 
Representative Howarp BAKER, 
House of Representatives, 


Washington, D. C.: 


Dear Howarp: We are very much interested in the passage of tariff on zine 
bill, the committee of which you are a member of. The New Jersey Zinc Co. 
is spending millions of dollars in our area here and we feel that this will bene- 
fit the home folks as well as the Nation. We will certainly appreciate your 
yoting for this bill. 

Yours truly, 
RopNey FE. NAPIER, 
Broadway Electric Service, 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., July 31, 1957. 
Hon. Howarp BAKER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Three of our good customers forced to curtail operations account of prices 
of zinc due to import from other countries. These are all in Knoxville area. 
Do you not think that as our Government has minimum wage and excessive taxes, 
business here should be protected from importation of zinc mined under entirely 
different conditions? Urge tariff high enough to protect this industry. 

KELLER FOUNDRY Co. 


97240—57——_15 
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Knoxvitze, TEnN., July 31, 195°. 
Hon. Howarp F. BAKER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We think something should be done to correct low import duties on foreign 
zinc-producing companies. This area having to curtail production, curtailing 
labor and purchases. What affects them directly affects their suppliers in- 
directly. Your support of corrective legislation should be appreciated. 

Stokes ELectric Co., 
L. H. EpENPIELD. 


The CHatrmMan. Mr. Larson, will you please give your name and 
address and the capacity in which you appear ? 


STATEMENT OF ORVILLE LARSON, IN BEHALF OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION OF MINE, MILL & SMELTER WORKERS 


Mr. Larson. My name is Orville Larson. I live in Miami, Ariz. 
I am vice president of the International Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers. 

Mr. Chairman, in the interest of time, we will file our statement 
with the committee. 

The CuatrrmMan. We thank you for your appearance and the infor- 
mation you have given the committee. 

Mr. Larson. Thank you. 
(Statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL UNION OF MINE, Mitt & SMELTER WORKERS 
ON PROPOSED IMPORT EXCISE TAXES ON LEAD AND ZINC 


The International Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers represents the 
vast majority of workers employed in copper, lead, and zinc mines, mills, smelt- 
ers, and refineries in the United States. We appear here today to urge upon 
Congress the enactment of legislation in this session that will prevent the fur- 
ther collapse of essential segments of the nonferrous metals industry. 


THE PRESENT CRISIS 


This marks our second appearance within the past 10 days before a con- 
gressional committee on behalf of legislation that will provide some measure of 
relief for the ailing lead-zine industry. 

On July 22, we told the Senate Finance Committee: 

“Only within recent months, whole sections of this industry have been devas- 
tated by sharply falling prices as increasing supplies continue to exceed indus- 
trial needs. The situation is especially acute in lead and zinc, where the impact 
of mounting imports has already caused the shutdown of important mines in 
practically every western mining State, in the tristate area of Missouri, Okla- 
homa, and Kansas, and in numerous eastern producing areas. 

“Some indication of the extent of this devastation may be gathered from our 
first exhibit, Partial List of Work Curtailments in Lead, Zinc, and Copper. The 
list, as the title states, is only partial—we had neither the time nor the means 
to canvass the situation in every producing area. We have also heard of addi- 
tional shutdowns and cutbacks in several of the eastern areas on which details 
couid not be secured.” 

Shortly after that exhibit was prepared, we learned of additional shutdowns 
and cutbacks in five lead-zine mines in Colorado, Nevada, Tennessee, and Wiscon- 
sin. The exhibit has been revised to show these new curtailments. The devas- 
tation, of which we then spoke, is obviously spreading. Unless some action 
to relieve this situation is taken soon by this session of Congress, the lead-zinc 
industry, as we have known it, may be substantially impaired beyond hope of 
recovery. 


1. Shutdowns and unemployment 


We estimated in our July 22 statement, on the basis of such partial informa- 
tion as was available to us, that from 3,500 to 4,000 workers in lead-zine mining— 
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roughly 25 percent of the entire production force—have, thus far, lost their 
jobs in this most recent recession. That represents an approximate annual 
wage loss of from $16% million to $184 million. Add to this the many millions 
more previously expended in materials, supplies, and local services, and you 
can begin to appreciate the truly devastating economic impact of these shutdowns 
on the communities in which these mines operate. The communities are in- 
variably one-industry areas, wholly dependent upon mining for their economic 
sustenance. 

The additional shutdowns and cutbacks, since July 22, may not materially 
change our estimate of unemployment; they do, however, underscore the mini- 
mum nature of that estimate. 


2. Loss of human and natural resources 

Income loss is but one measure—possibly not the most significant—of the 
effects of mine shutdowns. There is also a terrible waste of human and natural 
resources, 

Miners are skilled craftsmen, whose long-acquired skills are not readily 
adaptable to other industries. Other jobs in their community are rarely avail- 
able, and the loss of their job usually means abandonment of their homes and 
an expensive, if not futile, search for employment in other areas. Their special 
skills, not easily replaceable—as our experience in World War II showed—are 
forever lost. 

A mine shutdown also invariably means that some significant part of our 
limited and irreplaceable mineral resources has been lost to the future needs 
of American industry. Unlike factories, mines cannot be shut down and re- 
opened at will. The closing down of underground mines usually brings flood- 
ing and cave-ins. The ore lost through mine abandonment can later be re- 
covered, if at all, only at greatly increased costs. 

Many more mines, in addition to those listed in our exhibit, are now tot- 
tering on the brink—many of them are continuing operations only in the hope 
that this Congress will provide some form of relief for their present plight. 
Few of the remaining lead-zinc mines still in operation can long survive unless 
the present downward trend of prices is sharply checked and reversed. No 
single lead-zine property, to our knowledge, can continue at its present level 
of operations under prevailing price trends. 


8. Zince-smelter curtailments 


An as yet unknown number of layoffs have also occurred at United States zinc 
smelters in various parts of the United States. Many of these smelters, as 
is also shown in our exhibit, have effected production cutbacks that will, if they 
have not already, result in loss of employment. One smelter—the American Steel 
& Wire’s Donora, Pa., plant—will close down, after 42 years of operation, on 
November 1 because, according to newspaper accounts, “plentiful supplies of 
zine are available at prices lower than the cost of manufacture at the zinc 
works.” The shutdown will affect some 450 workers—an additional 100 will 
remain to operate the auxiliary sulfuric acid plant which will continue operation. 

Within a week after our appearance before the Senate Finance Committee, 2 








American Zine smelters in Illinois cut back production, and some 300 of our 
members at the International Smelting & Refining Co. lead-zine smelter in Tooele, 
Utah, were notified that they faced a 2- to 3-week shutdewn later this month. 

Continued reduced output of lead and zinc ores will inevitably extend unem- 
ployment to many smelters and refineries. The vast majority of such workers 
are employed at operations primarily dependent upon domestic sources of supply. 
A tabulation by the Tariff Commission in their 1954 study of the lead and zine 
industries—the only known recent tabulation of its kind—showed that in the 
1952-53 period, when ore imports were also, at an unusually high level, about 
75 percent of lead smelter and refinery workers were employed at operations 
processing mostly domestic ores; about 79 percent of zinc smelter workers were 
similarly engaged at operations processing mostly domestic materials. 
4. Third postwar crisis 

This most recent slump in lead-zine mining marks the third serious attack 
of depression fever that has shaken this industry since the end of World War II. 
From a postwar peak of nearly 23,000 employees in 1947, employment dropped 
by 16 percent to a little over 19,000 in the first recession of 1949-50. Thereafter, 
it recovered to a 21,200 level in 1952, and dropped again—this time by 23 percent 
to an annual overage of 16,400 in 1954. As recently as April of this year—the 
last month for which figures were available—the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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reported a total employment for lead-zinc mining (production and salaried) 
of 18,300. In view of the shutdowns and cutbacks since then, it is doubtful 
whether, today, many more than 13,000 employees earn their living in this see- 
tion of the industry. Thus, over a period of less than 10 years, lead-zinc mining 
has suffered a 43-percent drop in employment. 


5. Basic causes 

The present crisis was immediately precipitated by Government curtail- 
ment of the barter program, whereby surplus agricultural goods were exchanged 
for foreign metals, and by the announced intention of terminating Government 
purchases for the long-range stockpile. Both of these programs, despite their 
limited effects, had bolstered the lead-zinc market over recent years. As is fre- 
quently the case, continued use of palliatives may relieve the symptons without 
eradicating the basic underlying causes of the malady. The fact that the re- 
moval, or just the proposed removal, of what were long recognized as only tem- 
porary relief measures could plunge the industry into such a sharp slump is, in 
itself, indicative of the deep-rooted nature of the illness. 

Within just a little over 2 months, the price of zinc—after holding at 13% 
cents for over 16 months—dropped by 35 percent to its present level of 10 cents 
per pound. Lead prices also—after a slightly longer period at 16 cents—slumped 
to 14 cents per pound—a drop of 12% percent. 

For the past few years, United States Government purchases of lead and zine 
had prevented excess world supplies of these metals from seriously depressing 
prices. The basic condition—unchecked rising foreign output, without a similar 
rise in world consumption—continued throughout this period. In recent months, 
reduced purchases by both industry and Government have unleached a flood of 
imports on the American market which have seriously depressed prices. 


6. Weaknesses in copper 


The copper situation has also deteriorated sharply within the past year. We 
recognize that possible congressional action with regard to copper is not within 
the scope of these hearings. We do believe, though, that developing trends 
within the copper industry bear watching by all those concerned with the develop- 
ment of a healthy and sound United States mining industry. Should the situ- 
ation continue to deteriorate, we propose to urge upon Congress the enactment of 
legislation embodying a similar higher peril point and increased import taxes 
for that metal. 

Successive drops in the price of copper, now down to the early 1953 level of 
29% cents, point up basic weaknesses in that metal. United States producers 
have sought to brake sliding prices by cutting back mine production; to date, 
production in the United States has been cut by possibly 8,000 tons a month. 
Outside of the United States, production curtailments—all in Africa—come to 
about 2,100 tons a month. 

Here, too, as in the case of lead and zinc, foreign expansion of copper mine 
output has far exceeded that in the United States, although, unlike the lead-zine 
mining situation, there has also been a steady expansion of United States pro- 
duction. Within the next 4 years, an additional 650,000 tons of copper per year 
will be coming into world markets from new mines in Peru, Chile, Canada, and 
Africa. Imports of foreign produced metal have also shown a noticeable increase 
in recent months. 

The effects of shutdowns in copper mining—relatively fewer, so far, than in 
lead-zinec mining, although still substantial—are also shown in our exhibit 1. 
Shutdowns to date have been limited to the Butte area in Montana, and to smaller 
mines in Arizona and Washington. Throughout Arizona, in Michigan, and in 
other copper-mining areas, additional millions of dollars in wages have been lost 
through reduction of the workweek. In most of these areas, this has been 
equivalent to a 23-percent cut in weekly wages. 

Most vulnerable to any possible further drop in the price of copper are the 
relatively high cost underground producers in Michigan and Montana, as well 
as numerous Smaller marginal producers. The Butte area, as the result of cut- 
backs in both copper and zinc production, has so far, suffered a net employment 
loss of approximately 1,700 workers. 


HOW THE CRISIS DEVELOPED 


1. Federal Government responsibility 


The present crisis in lead and zine mining is a direct outgrowth of the foreign 
mineral policy pursued by both this and the previous national administration. 
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For over 7 years now, both administrations actively stimulated and promoted 
the development of foreign mines on similar premises: (a) That domestic sup- 
plies would be inadequate for our growing needs; (b) that we were in danger 
of becoming a have-not nation; and (c) that such foreign development was 
essential to our national security. All of these premises find expression in the 
many official reports and findings of numerous special commissions and regular 
departments in both administrations. 

Federal Government responsibility for the development of the present lead-zinc 
crisis is acknowledged by Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton. In a letter 
to the Honorable Richard M. Nixon, President of the Senate, dated June 19, 
1957, he wrote: 

“The threat of injury faced by these industries stems largely from actions 
taken as a result of the Korean conflict. The Federal Government at that time 
stimulated production of many essential minerals at home and abroad in the 
free world * * *, Price controls in the United States held down the expansion 
of domestic production of lead and zinc and prevented domestic producers from 
taking full advantage of worldwide demand. Foreign producers, not subject to 
such price controls, expanded production rapidly. 

“Following the armistice in Korea, anticipated demand for lead and zine did 
not materialize, and prices declined sharply. Domestic producers promptly cut 
back their production but foreign producers generally did not. Some of them 
may have been able to writeoff their plant costs by the high prices they had 
received in foreign markets, or the grade of ore and labor costs may have per- 
mitted them to produce more cheaply. In any event, record imports of these 
commodities entered the country and domestic producers experienced dis- 
tress * * *, The President * * * directed that procurement for the strategic 
stockpile and exchange of agricultural surpluses for lead and zinc be acceler- 
ated. These Government procurement processes have served to bolster the 
market for some time, but current market conditions are such that the lead and 
zinc industries again are threatened with substantial injury.” 


2. Foreign expansion 

Mainly under the stimulus of United States Government assistance, foreign 
lead-zinec mine expansion has grown rapidly—during a period when United 
States mines, under constant pressure from more cheaply produced imports, 
have been a continuous downward slide. 

United States lead-mine production, last year—as shown in our exhibit 2— 
was some 11 percent below the average level of production during the 1946-50 
period. Over the same period of time, production in the rest of the world 
expanded by 72 percent. 

United States zinc-mine production—exhibit 3—dropped by over 12 percent 
1946-50 to 1956, while production in the rest of the world leaped upwards by 
over 94 percent. 


8. Growing imports 

Foreign consumption of lead and zine has not kept pace with the expansion 
of world output. All of Europe does not consume as much of lead or zine as 
does the United States. The major producing areas outside the United States 
consume only small proportions of their production. The main share of that 
increased output, especially in periods of reduced demand, has been shipped 
to the United States. 

When lead and zine have been in world short supply, as they were during all 
of 1951—then foreign supplies—even at the high prices then being paid— 
could not be attracted to our shores. European consumers offered still higher 
prices, and foreign mines, many owned by United States interests, preferred 
the higher prices to the opportunity of fulfilling this country’s security needs. 

Zinc imports, last year, were at the highest level in the history of this 
country. They are now coming in at an even higher rate. Imports of 1956—as 
shown in our exhibit 5—exceeded our total mine production by over 14 percent. 
Such imports were more than double what they had been during the 1946-50 
period. During the first 4 months of this year, we imported 276,000 tons of 
zinc; that is equivalent to an annual rate of 828,000 tons, equal to about 84 
percent of all zinc used by United States industry last year. Since April, as 
domestic production has declined and imports have increased, the proportion 
of our needs supplied by foreign sources has undoubtedly increased still further. 

Lead imports, last year, were also at an unusually high rate. In the first 
4 months of this year—as shown in our exhibit 4—they have been coming into 
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this country at a rate which, if sustained for the balance of the year, would be 
equivalent to 522,000 tons, or roughly equal to over 70 percent of all lead con- 
sumed by United States industry last year. In February of this year, imports 
exceeded mine production by some 87 percent. Here, too, as in the case of 
zinc, we have every reason for believing that these imports have been increasing 
still further since April of this year. 


4. Competitive advantages of foreign mines 


Foreign lead-zinc producers enjoy distinct competitive advantages over United 
States producers. Their ores, particularly in the newer mines, are generally of 
higher grade. Their main advantage lies in the very much lower wage rates paid 
to labor in these foreign mines. These exceedingly low rates, in most in- 
stances, more than compensate for the additional costs involved in shipping ore 
and metal to the United States, and for the heavier tax burden borne by foreign 
mines in some countries. 

Our exhibit 6, Wages in United States and Foreign Mines, compares wages 
paid in United States mines with those paid in competitive mining countries. 

Canada, it will be noted, is the only country in which earnings are nearly 
comparable to those paid in the United States. In Peru—a major source of 
lead and zine and a future source of vast amounts of copper—daily wages are 
less than one-half of what a United States miner earns in an hour. In other 
Latin American countries, daily wages frequently do not equal hourly United 
States earnings. 

Throughout all of Africa, monthly wages paid native labor seldom equal daily 
earnings in the United States. 

These low wages are the major source of the extra profitabllity of most for- 
eign mines. United States mines, in spite of relatively advanced technology, 
cannot long compete with unrestricted imports produced at such low wage levels. 


5. Foreign aid and national security 


Mr. Seaton’s statement, previously referred to, indicates that the Federal 
Government stimulated foreign production of many essential minerals during the 
Korean conflict. It has continued to do so since, and the full impact on world 
supplies of foreign mining developments financed by our Government has yet 
to be felt. 

We estimate that United States Government assistance, in all forms, for 
1950, total United States Government commitments for foreign minerals de- 
velopment and stockpiling have been over $1 billion? 

The Export-Import Bank alone, since 1950, has authorized loans of over one- 
half billion dollars for foreign minerals development and processing of which 
mare than $300 million had actually been disbursed by December 31, 1956. A 
total of $204,537,500 was authorized for the development, mining, and processing 
of lead, zine, and copper ores, of which $104,617,512 had actually been disbursed 
by December 31, 1956. Of the funds disbursed, more than $70 million was for 
lead and zinc. 

We estimate that United States Government assistance, in all forms, for 
copper, lead, and zinc development and processing abroad, since 1950, has run, 
at a minimum, to between $300 million and $400 million. This figure is ex- 
elusive of Economic Cooperation Administration and regular stockpiling pro- 
gram purchases of these three metals. 

The Export-Import Bank has deemed it to be in the best interest of the United 
States to advance a loan of $100 million for the development of a new low-cost 
copper deposit in southern Peru. They have advanced some $55 million to Yugo- 
slavia for the reconstruction of their mining facilities; repayment is being made 
by shipments of copper, lead, and zinc to the United States. They have made fur- 
ther loans for the development of lead-zinc mines in Guatemala, Mexico, and 
Peru. ; 

Other Government agencies—the General Services Administration, Mutual 
Security Agency, International Cooperation Administration, and others—have 
expended additional hundreds of millions to develop, or to facilitate the devel- 
opment of, nonferrous metal mines in Rhodesia, Morocco, Mozambique, Nigeria, 
and other parts of Africa—in Canada, and in various other parts of the world. 

The magnitude of the Government’s efforts to stimulate overseas production 
of minerals, especially lead, zinc, and copper, raises the question as to the na- 
tional interest in maintaining a healthy domestic mining industry in these 
metals. Increased overseas production has been regarded as important to the 





1'The basis for this estimate is explained in our appendix, Basis of Mine-Mill Estimates 
of U. S. Government Outlays for Foreign Minerals Development and Stockpiling. 
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defense and security interests of the United States. We contend that even more 
essential to our national interest—both in terms of security and for the healthy 
development of our economy—is the preservation of our own domestic mining 
industry. 

The United States domestic mining industry is the source upon which we 
would be forced to rely if, in any emergency, Overseas sources of supplies were 
cut off. This must continue to be our main source of supplies for the expansion 
of our economy; experience has shown, both in 1947 and in 1951, that foreign 
supplies may not always be available to us during periods of economic ex- 
pansion. 

What possible advantages would be gained for United States industry in se- 
euring foreign metals now at a possibly lower price, if the cost of such tem- 
porary advantage is the collapse of our own mining industry and the complete 
dependence of United States industry upon foreign sources of supply? The ul- 
timate cost of such dependence, in terms of the far higher prices that United 
States industry would be compelled to pay, would far outweigh any temporary 
cost advantages that might now be secured. 

Our domestic mining industry will be an even more important asset in the 
future as world consumption of basic nonferrous metals increases with the 
growth of population and industry throughout the world . 


6. Lower consumption 


The root cause of the present lead-zine crisis, as we have already emphasized 
has been the growing imbalance between world supply and demand. World 
production, we have shown, has expanded greatly in recent years. There has 
not been an equal growth in consumption of lead and zinc—neither in the 
United States nor in other countries. 

Throughout the entire postwar period, there has been a failure to develop new 
uses and markets for copper, lead, and zine sufficient to absorb rapidly growing 
supplies. These nonferrous metals, although used at relatively high levels, have 
not shared in the general industrial expansion that has featured this period. 

United States industrial consumption of zinc, last year, was at the second 
highest level in history, but was still only 2 percent above what it was in 1950. 
In this same period, industrial production increased by nearly 28 percent. Simi- 
larly, industrial use of lead last year, despite general boom conditions, was 
about 4 percent less than it had been in 1950. During the first few months 
of this year, consumption of both lead and zine has been at reduced levels.’ 

Any proposed solutions to the present critical situation in lead-zine mining 
must take account of the need for expanding use of these metals—both through 
new applications and through the development of new markets in all parts of the 
world. 

PROPOSED REMEDIES 


Our analysis of the causes of the present crisis, as presented above, forms the 
basis for our conclusions and recommendations as to the kind of congressional 
action that is called for. 


1. Mine-mill’s program 


We believe that both immediate and long-range programs are called for. 

Immediately, we feel that some drastic treatment is necessary to prevent the 
United States lead-zine industry from being smothered by foreign competition. 
The situation clearly requires prompt and drastic relief, and not alone from 
the point of view of the industry and the thousands of workers dependent upon 
it for a livelihood. The national interest clearly requires that this deteriorating 
situation be brought to a halt in order that these important domestic industries 
may be retained and stabilized. 


2 Figures on industrial consumption of lead and zine, as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, are: 


[Thousands of tons] 
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The industry now requires and must have some real promise of price stability. 
That, we are convinced, can only be achieved through some limitation of imports 
that are now flooding our market. 

We urge upon this committee that they recommend to Congress the passage 
of a bill embodying these general principles: 

1. A sliding scale of import taxes that would become effective whenever do- 
mestic market prices of lead and zinc fall below specified peril points. 

2. A quota system for imports whereby total imports would be geared to the 
estimated total consumption needs of the domestic economy, with individual 
quotas for each exporting country, based upon both past records of imports and 
relative wage rates. Thus, in effect, preference would be given to those friendly 
nations which have traditionally been our main sources of supply and, in addi- 
tion, we would be encouraging the raising of living standards in all countries 
that export to the United States. 

Over a long period of time, we believe that we must take positive action to 
look for and develop new markets for nonferrous metals, both in terms of new 
uses and applications, and expanded world trade—particularly to those countries 
with the greatest potential for economic development. 

To that end— 

1. We urge upon Congress and the industry the undertaking of a greatly ex- 
panded research program for the development of new applications of copper, 
lead, and zinc. 

2. We further urge that Congress appropriate additional funds for extended 
research on new techniques of discovery and on exploitation of low-grade ore. 

3. We similarly welcome the proposals of Senators Johnson, Magnuson, and 
Mansfield for reexamining the avenues of world trade. New trade, if placed 
upon a realistic business basis, should prove to be mutually advantageous to all 
countries and could conceivably open up greatly expanded markets for the 
products of this industry. 


2. Pending bilis 


We have carefully examined all pending bills now before both Houses of Con- 
gress on the minerals program. Without now taking time to analyze each of 
these proposals, we can sum up our position by stating that, while many of these 
bills have much to com.nend them, no single bill, in our view, adequately meets 
its proposed objective. 

We particularly want to confine our attention to the so-called administration 
bills, House versions of which have been introduced by Congressmen Dawson 
(Utah), Dixon (Utah), Edmondson (Oklahoma), Metcalf (Montana), Baring 
(Nevada), George (Kansas), Baker (Tennessee), and by Congresswoman Pfost 
(Idaho). 

On H. R. 8258, having to do with a proposed exploration program and the 
payment of production bonuses for certain minerals; we believe that the scope 
of this bill should be expanded to cover necessary funds for more intensive 
research on new techniques of discovery and exploitation of low-grade ores. 

On H. R. 8257, dealing with proposed sliding import taxes on lead and zinc 
when prices fall below specified peril points; we are in general agreement with 
both the purpose and the principles embodied in this bill. We believe, though, 
that, in light of the unstable and fluctuating prices of both lead and zinc, the 
proposed schedules of excise taxes are too low to offer adequate relief. We base 
that conclusion on these considerations— 

1. The proposed tax on zinc, at the present domestic price of 10 cents, would 
be 2 cents per pound. Assuming that this tax were fully effective in achieving 
a commensurate increase in the present price, it would still fall short of reaching 
the level the administration itself appears to consider necessary to prevent 
economic distress; namely, 141%4 cents. There is no assurance, moreover, that 
lead and zine prices will hold even a present levels or that the proposed taxes 
would be fully effective in raising domestic prices. 
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2. A study by the United States Tariff Commission showed that in the first 
6 months of 1953, when zinc averaged 11.85 cents a pound, mines and mills 
averaged only three-tenths of 1 percent profit on net sales. Many operated at 
aloss. Today, with the price of zinc at 10 cents and operating costs considerably 
higher than 4 years ago, distress is much more widespread and acute among zine 
producers. That study covered 126 zinc mines and 41 mills producing nearly 
half of the domestic output. 

8. This same Tariff Commission study showed that 59 lead mines and 26 mills, 
producing more than half the domestic output, averaged a slim 7.9 percent 
profit on net sales. But two-thirds of these mines and mills, as a group, were 
running at a loss at that time. Lead was then 13.31 cents as compared with 14 
cents today. Higher operating costs today more than offset this price differential, 
so that the profit position of domestic lead producers today is considerably 
poorer than in 1953. 

We further urge that the proposed quarterly determination of average prices 
and corresponding import taxes be changed to a monthly basis. This, we believe, 
would minimize sharp fluctuations in prices and promote a more orderly flow 
of imported metals. 


8. The need for quotas 


We also want to stress the need for some quota arrangement similar to that 
outlined by us above. Higher excise tax rates, while necessary, may not be 
fully effective in meeting the situation which faces our domestic industry today. 
As we have already indicated, foreign production of zinc has nearly doubled, 
compared with 1946-50 average production, while foreign-lead production has 
gone up 72 percent. Most of this increase has taken place in areas where sub- 
standard wages prevail, and production costs are correspondingly low. Imports 
from low-wage areas might continue in excessive volume despite the excise tax, 
while producers in Canada, where wage standards and costs in general are more 
nearly comparable with our own, would be more likely to be adversely affected, 
especially if excessive imports from low-wage areas continued to exert a depress- 
ing effect on United States prices. 

To meet this problem, our union believes that higher excise-tax rates should 
be coupled with a system of import quotas for both lead and zine which would 
prevent flooding of the American market, and thus permit the excise taxes more 
fully to exert an influence on prices. These quotas should be set at levels which 
will assure an adequate supply, and should be allocated so as to assure a con- 
tinuing share of the American market to those countries which have established 
themselves historically as sources of supply. This would follow the precedent 
set in the allocation of our foreign-sugar quotas. We also propose that addi- 
tional credits be allocated for countries with higher wage levels; in proportion 
to the extent to which such levels most nearly approximate those in the United 
States. Under this arrangement, Canadian producers, who otherwise might 
be forced out of the United States market, would be able to participate at sta- 
bilized prices, and could offset the excise tax paid against the higher prices 
received for exports to the American market. For American producers, the 
excise tax-quota arrangement would offer certain relief from existing depressed 
price levels, and assurance of future price stability under which the domestic 
industry could continue to fulfill its important role as the major source of 
strategic metals. 
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ExHIsit 2.—Lead mine production 


{Thousands short tons] 








| { 
United Rest of United Rest of 
States ! world 2 1] States! world 2 
390. 2 1, 188. 4 | 325. 4 1, 897.1 
388. 2 1, 505.1 | 338.0 2, 028. 6 
390. 2 1, 640. 2 | 348.3 2, 043.9 
341.9 1, 751.9 | 





1 Down 10.7 percent. 
2 Up 72 percent. 


Sources: Data to 1955 from U. S. Bureau of Mines. Mine Production of Lead. Monthly report No. 
191. April 1957. United States 1956 figures from U. S. Bureau of Mines. World 1956 figures estimated 
from data contained in Yearbook of the American Bureau of Metal Statistics. Issued June 1957. Estimate 


includes estimated production for countries not included in American Bureau of Metal Statistics figures. 


ExuHs1T 3.—Zine mine production 


[Thousands short tons] 











/ 
United Rest of United Rest of 
States } world States ! world 
} 
wmGee. so i. 611.8 1, 438.2 || 1954. ..-.--2---0----- 473.5 2, 486.5 
Be co. otbereres 681.2 BED Bh SOOO acccapcecdccckens- 514.7 2, 685.3 
We ad 666. 0 77.) @ 2008... ...-.4--... 537.6 2, 792. 4 
ee. 547.4 2, 432.6 





1 Down 12.1 percent, 
2 Up 04.1 percent. 


Source: Data to 1955 from U. S. Bureau of Mines. Mineral Trade Notes. Vol, 43, No. 3, September 
1956. United States 1956 figures from U. 8. Bureau of Mines. World data for 1956 estimated from data 
contained in Yearbook of American Bureau of Metal Statistics. Issued 1957. Estimate includes estimated 
production for countries not included in American Bureau of Metal Statistics figures, 
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Exursit 4,—United States lead mine production and imports 


[Thousand short tons] 


Mine pro- Ratio of im- 
duction Imports ports to mine 
production 


Percent 

86.1 

66. 4 
161.0 
161.5 
136. 3 
136.7 
137.6 


113. 6 
186.9 
127.2 
134. 2 


139.8 


I) oo wo oo 
ESSESZS 
wc RON why 


| 


1957—J anuary 
February 


esse | SBBRERS 
ao woo wm GO wonrnrwe oo 


= wo 
E/Ssss 
CliaodreNd 


3 
S 


1 Total does not equal sum of individual months because of rounding. 
Source: U. 8. Bureau of Mines. 


ExHisit 5.—United States zinc mine production and imports 


|Thousand short tons} 





Ratio of 
Mine pro- |Imports (slab) imports to 
duction and ore) mine pro- 
duction 


Percent 
62.3 
57.4 
84.9 

136.7 
129.3 
130.9 
143. 4 
141.7 
143.2 
129.0 
148. 4 


ono 
Isl -_ 
iseese 


NAOsa 
So 


1957—January y 
Deereees. 252222265. 


We DOK > st or eC 
2 
RAS 


141.2 


4 
8 
3 
3 
3 
7 
8 
7 
6 
0 
7 
0 


aio 
Si 
a2] 


1 Total does not equal sum of individual months because of rounding. 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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ExHisit 6.— Wages in United States and foreign mines 


Philippines 3 
Rhodesia, Northern 7-_ - 


1954 


1954 
1955 


South Africa 8 
Yugoslavia 3_ 


UNITED STATES MINES 





Type of work 


FOREIGN MINES 


Mining 
Tin mining 


Metal mining other than 


Ee iteistlinadg wage caercne 


Driller 
Unskilled native labor__- 


Copper-lead-zine mining -- 

Mining_--__-- 

Native labor, copper, sur- 
face. 

Native labor, copper, un- 
derground. 

Native labor, mining, sur- 
face. 

Native labor, mining, un- 
derground. 

Native wages. .- 

Mining and querry ing_ 








$2.05 per hour 
$2.17 per hour 
$2.30 per hour 
$1.89 per hour 
$2.01 per hour 
$2.14 per hour 


Equivalent 
in United 

States cur- 
rency at 





i Ek DR is tectresensins 

309.01-418.62 bolivianos 

per: day pius fringe bene- 
ts 


$1.754 per hour 


$1.799 per hour 
$1.907 per hour 
338.46 pesos per day aver- 


age. 

11.14 pesos per day aver- 
age. 

19 pesos per day. ‘ 

17s. 6d. per 30 working 
days.* 

Not available... __- 

106 pesos per month... 

£4 minimum per month !!_ 


£4 10s. minimum per 
month.!! 

6ls. 2d. per month aver- 
age.!2 

73s. 4d per month aver- 
age,!2 

£8. 10s. monthly average _. 

54 dinars per hour 





1 Official rates for some South American countries have highly overvalued their currencies in relation 
to free or unofficial market rates. 
2U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings, June 1957. 


3 International Labor Office, Yearbook of Labor Statistics 1956, 


Geneva, 1956. 


4U. 8. Senate Subcommittee on Minerals, Materials and Fuels of the Committee on Interior, Critical 


Materials, 84th Cong., Ist sess., 


Doc. No. 83, Washington, July 1955. 


§ Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Review of Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, 1946-56, Ottawa, 1957. 
6 U.S. Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Investment in Mexico, Washington, June 1955 Y 
7U.S8. Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Investment in Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Washington, 


1956. 
8 Statutory minimum. 


® Report of Delegate to Inter-American Mining Congress, Lima, Peru, May 1957, as reported in Labor’s 


Daily for May 29, 1957. 
1” Plus housing. 
11 Plus rations and housing. 


12 oe including bonuses and cost-of-living and other allowances. 


BU, 


APPENDIX 


. Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Investment in Union of South Africa, Washington, 1954. 


Basis OF MINE-MiInit ESTIMATES OF UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT OUTLAYS FOR 
ForREIGN MINERALS DEVELOPMENT AND STOCKPILING 


United States governmental assistance in the development, mining, processing, 


and transportation of foreign 
Export-Import Bank loans, 
Materials Procurement Agency credits, Economic Cooperation 
dollar loans and grants, 


and successor agency 


General Service 


nonferrous minerals has taken 


the form of 
Administration loans, 


Defense 


Administration 
and foreign currency purchase 


contracts and grants for exploration and development, purchasing operations 
under the stockpiling program and loans through the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 
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The union, in the time available to it for preparation of this testimony, has 
collected the following data regarding these activities : 


Export-Import Bank: 
Credits authorized for minerals development, 1950-56 * $512, 746, 774 
Special operations in Spain, minerals development, credits 
authorized 1951-53 * 13, 416, 461 
Deficiency and basic materials development, disbursements against 
credits authorized, through Dec. 31, 1956: ? 
International Cooperation Administration 
General Services Administration 
Strategic and deficiency materials development, disbursements 
against credit authorized by General Services Administration, 
through Dec. 31, 1956? 
Beonomic Cooperation Administration :* 
Purchases of strategic materials for stockpiling through 
Dee. 31, 1951 
Exploration and development contracts signed through 
Dec. 31, 1951 114, 000, 000 
Exploration and development contracts pending, Dec. 31,1951. 105, 000, 000 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development: * 
Loan for modernization of coal mines, copper mines, expan- 
sion of ore flotation plant, new electrolytic zinc plant, and 
other nonmining projects, October 1951 28, 000, 000 
Loan to Belgian Congo for transportation development to 
facilitate minerals production, September 1951 


1 Export-Import Bank, Report to Congress for the Period July-December 1956. Totals 
only for loans identifiable as for minerals deevlopment. 


? Department of Commerce, Office of Business Heonomics, Foreign Grants and Credits 
by the United States Government, December 1956. 


*The President’s Materials Policy Commission, Resources for Freedom, vol. V, Rept. 15. 
‘The President’s Materials Policy Commission, Resources for Freedom, vol. V, Rept. 13. 


Every effort has been made to avoid duplication in the presentation of the 
above items, which total $1,107,181,235. Any possible duplications which may 
occur above, and any amounts for nonmineral strategic materials that may be 
included in the totals, would be heavily offset by items which it has not been 
possible to quantify, including the following: 

1, Purchases of foreign minerals for stockpiling other than through ECA. 

2. Loans for minerals development by International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development since 1951. 

3. Grants for minerals exploration, development, processing, and transporta- 
tion under United States Government foreign-aid programs. 

4. Minerals received in exchange for agricultural surpluses. 

It is believed that item No. 3, in the aggregate, would bulk very large in com- 
parison with the other items for which figures are given. The great bulk of our 
foreign-aid program, of course, has been in the form of grants. Unfortunately it 
has been impossible to derive from the operating reports of the International 
Cooperation Administration and predecessor agencies any breakdown of Overall 
figures to indicate activity in the minerals field. 

Accordingly, the union’s estimate of over $1 bilion in United States Govern- 
ment commitments for foreign minerals development and stockpiling since 1950 
is, if anything, on the conservative side. The figure of $300 to $400 million for 
foreign lead, zinc, and copper development is believed to be similarly conservative. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Veltfort ? 


STATEMENT OF T. E. VELTFORT, MANAGER, COPPER & BRASS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Veurrorr. I am Theodore EF. Veltfort, managing director of 
the Copper & Brass Research Association in New York, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York. 

Mr. Chairman, in accordance with your suggestion, we are handing 
in our prepared statement. But may I beg your indulgence to make 
a brief additional oral statement to be added to it ? 

The Cuatrman, Allright. You may proceed. 
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Mr. Vertrorr. From the discussion this morning between the Un- 
der Secretary, Department of Interior, and Congressman Sadlak, I 
am encouraged to believe that where an important zinc-containing 
product with substantial and increasing imports would afford a means 
of evading the proposed import excise tax on zine by incorporating 
foreign zinc in such imports, the Department of Interior would not 
be averse to having the proposed tax extended to the zinc content of 
such imports. I believe that brass-mill products certainly qualify 
for such an application. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you for your appearance and the infor- 
mation you have given the committee, and your entire statement will 
appear in the record. 

(Statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT ON PROPOSED ImMporT Excise Tax ON ZINO 


I am Theodore E. Veltfort, managing director, of the Copper & Brass Research 
Association in New York. This is a trade association which has as its mem- 
bers essentially all of the brass mills in this country. The brass mills roll, 
draw, extrude, and otherwise form sheet, plate, strip, rods, wire, shapes, tubes, 
pipes, and forgings of copper and copper-base alloys. The principal alloys are 
brass, bronze, nickel silver, and cupronickel. Many of these alloys require a 
substantial proportion of zinc, the zinc content by weight running up to 40 per- 
eent and even more in some exceptional cases. Common alloys are yellow brass 
which contains 35 percent zinc and cartridge brass with 30 percent zine. 

The brass mill industry is the third largest consumer of zine in this country. 
In 1956 the new slab zinc required by this industry amounted to 111,651 tons. 
Besides this new zinc, however, the industry required 392,469 tons of brass scrap 
which, it is estimated, contained 80,000 tons of zinc. 

It is obvious then why the brass mill industry is deeply concerned with the 
proposal to impose an import excise tax on zinc whenever the domestic price of 
zinc is less than a stated amount which is substantially higher than the current 
price. Such a tax would, of course, tend to increase the domestic price of the 
slab zinc needed by the brass mills and therefore one of the important cost 
factors of brass mill products. This follows from the fact that the domestic 
production of zinc ore is insufficient to provide the quantity of slab zinc required 
for domestic consumption. A substantial quantity of either zinc ore or slab zinc 
or both must be imported to make up the difference. 

The import excise taxes proposed by the Secretary of the Interior (as em- 
bodied in bills H. R. 8257, H. R. 8265, H. R. 8303, H. R. 8307, H. R. 8328, and 
H. R. 8464) would add from one-half to 2 cents to the price of slab zinc until 
the price of domestic slab zinc reaches 14% cents. It may thus be anticipated 
that a substantial increase in the domestic price of slab zinc above the current 
price of 10 cents would ultimately ensue. This increase would add a considerable 
burden to the brass mill industry and further handicap it in its ever-growing 
competition with other materials such as aluminum, steel, and plastics. 

On the other hand, we understand that the domestic zinc industry finds this 
measure of relief necessary if it is to survive, as it cannot meet the growing 
inroads of zinc imports at prices lower than domestic wages and labor standards 
will permit. The brass mill industry, in spite of the anticipated increase in the 
cost of the slab zine which is involved, would not oppose such relief to the zinc 
industry providing it does not aggravate the already serious import situation 
which the domestic brass mills themselves are now facing. 

Since 1950 imports of brass mill products at prices which the domestic mills 
are unable to meet because of much higher labor rates have trebled, and now 
account for more than 5 percent of the domestic market for brass mill products 
asawhole. For particular products, the percentages are much higher. In some 
cases, as for instance, thin wall brass tube for plumbers tubular goods, the 
domestic market has been practically completely preempted by the foreign 
product. 

We are not on this occasion, however, seeking relief from this burden. An 
exhaustive investigation is being made to determine what effective means are 
available to help us solve this problem. What the industry is urging here is 
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that our import situation be not worsened by the loophole afforded in the bills 
referred to above, due to the failure to include a tax on the zine content of im- 
ported brass mill products. If the proposed tax is not applied to the zinc con- 
tent of brass mill imports, then foreign exporters who would have to pay the 
tax if they shipped zinc to this country, would escape it if they arranged to 
have such zine imported in brass mill products to be shipped here. Such a 
procedure would have a twofold deleterious effect. It would give foreign .ex- 
porters of brass mill products an additional cost advantage over that which they 
already enjoy because of their much lower labor rates and tend greatly to in- 
crease exports of such products to this country to the further harm of the do- 
mestic brass mill industry. But it would also frustrate the purposes of the 
bills by encouraging export from abroad to this country of zinc as a constituent 
of brass mill products, to the detriment of the zinc industry. 

The quantities of zine involved, even without the incentive which this loophole 
provides, are far from inconsiderable. The zine content of the brass mill prod- 
ucts imported in 1956 amounted to approximately 14 million pounds. For the 
first 4 months of this year it has increased to an annual rate of 15 million pounds. 
Unless the import excise tax is applied to the zine content of brass mill products 
these quantities will inevitably increase manyfold. 

This large loophole in the proposed bills can be simply remedied by an 
amendment such as is presented herewith as applicable to all the bills which 
embody the. proposal of the Secretary of the Interior, enumerated above. This 
amendment would apply the proposed excise tax applicable to zinc in blocks, 
pigs, or slab to the zine content of brass mill products as listed in paragraphs 
380 and 381 of the Tariff Act of 1980. The tax on slab zinc is appropriate be- 
cause this is the form of zinc used for brass mill products. The tax would have 
to be in addition to the tariffs applicable to brass mill products, otherwise the 
current tariffs which have already been drastically reduced from those orgi- 
nally established in the Tariff Act, through the operation of foreign trade agree- 
ments, would in effect be still further reduced. The sole purpose of the sug- 
gested amendment is to prevent further injury to the brass mill industry, not 
to improve its position with respect to imports. 

The application of the proposed excise tax to the zinc content of brass mill 
products as covered by this suggested amendment presents no serious problem 
of administration. Section 4541 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 pro- 
vides for an import excise tax on the copper content of essentially all copper- 
containing dutiable products, and is thus far more extensive in its application 
than the amendment which we propose respecting the zinc content of brass mill 
products. The determination of zinc content of brass mill products is no more 
burdensome than ascertaining the content of copper and could be accomplished 
at the same time. 

The brass mill industry in this conutry is an important one. Its products 
are used in a myriad of applications in peacetime, and in past national security 
emergencies have been indispensable. Normally the brass mills alone employ 
about 30,000 production workers, compared with approximately a similar number 
of workers in the lead and zine industries, including both mining and primary 
operations. The imports of brass mill products in 1956 were equivalent to the 
output of 1,400 of these workers for a full year. The loss of earning power should 
not needlessly be increased. While brass mills are generally classified among 
the heavy industries, the majority of the companies have less than 500 em- 
ployees and do not have the resources to meet for long the continued onslaught 
of low-priced imports. 

In these hearings the industry is not seeking a diminution of its burden at this 
time—it is urging the avoidance of an unfair addition to that burden. It pleads 
for your favorable consideration of the amendment which is herewith presented 
or a comparable one should a bill other than those enumerated above be enacted. 

From the discussion this morning between the Under Secretary, Department 
of the Interior and Congressman Sadlak, I am encouraged to believe that where 
an important zinc-contained product with substantial and increasing imports 
would afford a means of evading the proposed import excise tax in zine by 
ineorporating foreign zinc in such imports, the Department of the Interior would 
not be adverse to having the proposed tax extended to the zine content of such 
imports. I believe that brass mill products certainly qualify for such an ap- 
plication. 


97240—57——16 
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SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS TO THE Brits H. R. 8257 (REPRESENTATIVE DAWSON OF 
Uran), H. R. 8265 (REPRESENTATIVE EDMONDSON), H. R. 8303 (REPRESENTA- 
TIVE GroRGE), H. R. 8307 (REPRESENTATIVE Prost), H. R. 8328 (REPRESENTA- 
TIVE Barine), H. R. 8464 (REPRESENTATIVE Drxon), So as To PROVIDE AN 
Import Excise TAX ON THE ZINC CONTENT OF CERTAIN Brass, BRONZE, AND 
NICKEL SILVER ARTICLES 


I. Add a new subsection (c) to section 4546, as follows: 

“(c) Upon articles dutiable under paragraphs 380 and 381 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, in addition to the duties imposed by such paragraphs and the tax im- 
posed by section 4541, there shall be imposed a tax upon the zine content of such 
articles entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption on and after 
the day of initial application of subsection (b) of this section pursuant to sec- 
tion 4548, equal to the tax imposed upon zinc in blocks, pigs, or slabs under sub- 
section (b) of this section.” , 

II. In section 4548, lines 11-12, change the words “subsection (a) of section 
4546” to read “subsections (a) and (c) of section 4546”. 


The Cuairman. Is there anyone else present who requested an op- 
portunity to be heard who has not yet been called? The Chair hears 
none. That closes the hearing for the proponents of the subject un- 
der consideration. Tomorrow we will hear the opponents. 

The committee now stands adjourned until 10 o’clock in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5: 25 p. m., the hearing was adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Friday, August 2, 1957.) 

(The following communications were filed with the committee :) 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW FLETCHER, PRESIDENT OF St. JosepH LEAD Co., 
on H. R. 8257—Tue Leav-Zinc Excise Tax BILL 


My name is Andrew Fletcher. I am president of the St. Joseph Lead Co,, 
which mines the largest tonnage of lead in the United States and is one of the 
major zinc producers. In addition, my company as large interests in lead and 
zine mining in Argentina as well as a minority interest in some Canadian and 
north African lead- and zinc-mining properties. We are, therefore, conversant 
with the international as well as the national aspects of the lead and zine miners’ 
difficulties. 

There is little I need add to the statement submitted to your committee by 
Charles E. Schwab on behalf of the Hmergency Lead-Zine Committee. I do wish 
to state, however, that my company fully supports the position taken by the 
Emergency Lead-Zinc Committee and the United States Tariff Commission, 
which have shown that the steady and long-continued flood of imports has 
seriously imperiled the future of lead and zinc mining in the United States. 

The principle, which I feel might well guide your committee in considering 
H. R. 8257, is well put in a statement which appears in the report submitted to 
the President by his Cabinet Committee on Oil Imports a few days ago. It can 
be applied to lead and zinc as well as to oil. Itis as follows: 

“Tt is our conviction that as a nation we must pursue a careful, considered 
course that will permit reasonable imports into our country and still stimulate 
a dynamic and vigorous exploratory and development effort in this country.” 

For several years the lead- and zinc-mining industry in the United States has 
awaited some affirmative action by importers complying with the request of the 
State Department to them to reduce the huge flood of shipments they were mak- 
ing to the United States. Despite the entreaties of the State Department, how- 
ever, the flood of imports continues unabated and congressional action is called 
for. 

The long-range mineral policy of this administration has made it unmistakably 
clear that a strong, vigorous, and efficient mining industry is in the best interest 
of the Nation, both for its defense and for its commerce. I believe firmly that 
the enactment of H. R. 8257, as proposed by the administration, with modifica- 
tions suggested by the Emergency Lead-Zinc Committee, will help to carry out 
that worthy objective. 
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STATEMENT oF F. 8S. MuLocK, PRESIDENT OF UNITED STATES SMELTING, REFINING & 
Minne Co. 


An important part of our company’s business is the mining and milling of 
lead-zine ores and the smelting and refining of lead. We operate the United 
States and Lark lead-zinc mine in the Bingham district in Utah, a custom flotation 
mill at Midvale, Utah, producing both lead and zine concentrates, a custom lead 
smelter at Midvale, Utah, a zinc-lead mine and flotation mill at Bayard, N. Mex., 
and a lead refinery at East Chicago, Ind. Zine concentrates produced are treated 
on toll by Anaconda Co., the refined zine being returned to us for sale. Produc- 
tion of lead from our own and custom ores during 1956 was approximately 43,000 
tons and of zinc approximately 31,500 tons. Some 1,300 to 1,400 men are 
directly employed in the company’s lead-zine operations and many times this 
number gain their livelihood indirectly as a result of these operations. 

In order to avoid repetition, I will not comment on the serious plight of the 
lead- and zinc-mining industries other than to say that the pertinent facts and 
reasons therefor have been well covered by testimony already given at this hearing 
by the proponents of import excise taxes on lead and zinc and to state emphatically 
that I am in full accord with the recommendations made by those witnesses 
as to necessary amendments to H. R. 8256, and identical bills embodying the 
“administration bill” forwarded to Congress by Secretary Seaton, and as to the 
urgent need for prompt and favorable action thereon at this session of Congress. 

I would like to supplement the general picture, as already outlined, with a few 
comments relative to our operations. The Bingham district is an old district, 
the first mining claim therein (which the company owns) having been:located in 
1863. The company has operated in the district since 1898 and has driven upward 
of 300 miles of underground workings, nearly half of which are either in active 
use or are relatively accessible. The first workings were on ore which out- 
cropped at the surface. Some of these ore zones, and others discovered in 
the course of the many years of mining, have been followed to depths as great 
as 4,500 feet below the surface. Mining costs, naturally, have increased: with 
depth and lateral distances but the great increase has been due to the very large 
increases in wage rates and cost of supplies and equipment common to all domes- 
tic mining companies as well as to most other domestic industries. These in- 
creased costs coupled with a continuation of the low metal prices brought about 
by unrestricted flow of low-cost foreign metal into our markets have very seriously 
affected our operations and if continued, can only result in the gutting of not 
only our mines but also of many other good mines both large and small, greatly 
shortening their productive lives and leaving much potential ore in the ground. 

The greater part of the exploration and development work and most of the 
mining in the major ore zones in the United States and Lark mine is done by 
company employees. As a result of the great extent of the underground work- 
ings in the property, however, many small ore bodies have been disclosed which 
can be worked to better advantage by independent operators under the block- 
leasing system. Under this system, a lease on a specified underground block 
of ground in the property is given to an individual (or a group of individuals) 
who thereby becomes an independent, small-mine operator operating a small 
independent mine within the confines of the company’s property. He hires his 
own employees, does development work, and mines how and where he sees fit 
within the leased block and disposes of his ore in the best market available. 
These operators, in general, are dependent upon the haulage, hoisting, air, and 
other facilities furnished by the company and can only operate so long as the 
company is operating the mine as a whole. At present there are 28 such small 
mines operating in the property. Production by these operators amounts to a 
significant percentage of the total production from the property. With the 
present prices for lead and zinc, these operators are badly hurt, and many may 
be forced to discontinue operations and give up their leases if prompt relief is 
not forthcoming. 

Small-mine operators, in general, must largely depend upon returns from ore 
currently mined to finance development and exploration work. A case in point is 
that of an operator who leases one of the company’s smaller properties in an- 
other district. As a result of several years of exploration work by the com- 
pany, followed by development and mining by this operator, the property now 
shows promise of substantial ore reserves, but a considerable amount of addi- 
tional exploration and development work will be required to prove this and to 
put the property in shape for low mining costs. With present metal prices, the 
returns on the ore mined are not sufficient to cover current mining costs, let 
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alone the cost of the desirable exploration and development work. He is con- 
tinuing to operate at a loss, temporarily, in the hope of favorable action on this 
bill, but unless that is forthcoming he has no alternative except to shut down 
and let the mine flood. Cost of reopening this mine after flooding would be so 
great that it is very doubtful if it would ever be done. 

Our Bayard property was put into production in 1942 upon the urgent request 
of government authorities for greater domestic zinc production, even though 
we had not completed the planned exploration and development work in that 
then recently acquired property. With the shortage of mine labor during the 
war and for several years thereafter, development and exploration work fell 
behind. There are large unexplored areas in this property which we have reason 
to believe can contain important zine and lead ore bodies, but, as we already 
have been forced to shut this property down twice (once in 1949 and again in 
1953) due to the low price of zine resulting from the flooding of our market with 
low-cost foreign metal, it has been difficult to justify the expense for doing the 
exploration work involved. Since early in 1956, the mine has been operated by 
small operators under block leases, but they are now finding it extremely difficult 
to make expenses and may soon be forced to shut down if metal prices do not 
strengthen. 

While the large companies usually are in a better position to continue operat- 
‘ing during periods of low prices than are small operators, the losses incurred 
during such periods, coupled with the threat of similar conditions recurring 
periodically in the future not only eliminates much of the incentive for doing 
long-range exploration work in the outlying areas of presently operating prop- 
erties in the hope of discovering new ore zones, but also makes investment in 
exploration and development of new properties in this country relatively un- 
attractive. If we are to have a healthy lead and zinc mining industry in this 
eountry capable of maintaining an adequate domestic mobilization base, some 
means of eliminating the periodic flooding of our markets by low-cost foreign 
lead and zinc must be made effective, and we believe that H. R. 8265, amended 
as proposed, will go a long way toward accomplishing this end. 


STATEMENT OF Howarp I. YOuNG, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ZINC, Leap & SMELT- 
Inc Co., St. Louris Mo., ON THE PENDING BILLS PROVIDING FOR THE IMPOSI- 
TION OF IMporT TAXES ON LEAD AND ZINC 


My name is Howard I. Young. I reside in St. Louis, Mo. I am president of 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., and have been connected with the zinc 
industry for 49 years. 

I am deeply appreciative of the opportunity to present my views to your 
committee, to state our position concerning the administration’s bill, which 
was transmitted to the Congress on June 19 by the Honorable Fred Seaton, 
Secretary of the Department of the Interior. We believe there must be a more 
adequate excise tax to save our zine and lead mining industry from certain 
disaster, and that immediate action is absolutely necessary. 

The American Zinc Co. mines ores from which we produce annually approxi- 
mately 100,000 tons of zine concentrates in the States of Tennessee, Oklahoma, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. We also operate zinc smelters in Illinois, Arkansas, 
and Texas, producing 140,000 tons annually of slab zinc from both domestic and 
foreign concentrates. Additionally, we produce approximately 30,000 tons an- 
nually of zinc pigments at plants in Illinois and Ohio. Our proven zine ore 
reserves, chiefly in Tennessee, are among the largest in the Nation. 

The following action is needed immediately to preserve the United States 
zinc and lead mining industry : 

1. An excise tax on zinc and lead metal, ores, and concentrates, pigments, and 
products. To be effective, these excise taxes must be graduated from 8 to 5 
cents a pound on metals and products, and 70 percent of such amounts on ores 
and concentrates. 

2. These excise taxes should not apply when the price of zinc metal is at or 
above 14% cents a pound and lead metal at or above 17 cents a pound. 

3. These excise taxes should be made effective as promptly as possible after 
prices drop below the prescribed prices. This is necessary in order to avoid 
circumvention of the intent of the tax, and also to avoid serious price fluctuations 
during the period between the time the price initially drops below 14% cents 
per pound for zinc and 17 cents per pound for lead. 
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The reasons and justification for this action is as follows: 

Need for taw.—Since the restoration of more or less normal commerce between 
the free nations of the world following World War II, the United States zine 
and lead miners have been subjected to intermittent violent swings in the price 
of their products, and also intermittent operation of their mines, as the result 
of these price swings. These intermittent price swings have been caused by 
free world, outside of the United States, steady increase of zinc production 
in excess of their ability to consume, and the pressing of this excess zinc metal 
production on the United States market whether needed or not—regardless of 
price. This is demonstrated by the following tabulation which shows the 
United States slab-zinec production over or under consumption; the free world, 
outside of the United States, slab-zine production over or under their consump- 
tion; the amount of slab-zine imports of the United States, and the average 
United States zinc price, all of these over a 10-year period. 

These figures definitely show that the domestic slab-zine production is presently 
in excess of domestic consumption. The slab-zine production in the free world, 
outside of the United States, is substantially above the free-world consumption. 
Thus far, there has been no effective curtailment in slab-zine output in foreign 
countries. Our Government stockpiling policy has absorbed a very substantial 
tonnage of metal not required for consumption in the free world. With the 
possibility of the Government procurement program soon being completed, a 
large percentage of the imports has become competitive with the United States 
production, and this is largely responsible for the drastic decline in the zine 
price during the past 3 months. 


} } 
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This demonstrates very clearly why in the 10-year period covered there have 
been precipitous price drops in the United States in 1949, 1953, and 1957. In 
each of these periods the United States was actually producing slab zine some- 
what in excess of its own requirements. Despite this fact, imports of slab 
zine into this country increased substantially in each of these periods even 
though the material was not needed, which resulted in the three drastic price 
drops mentioned. The 1957 price drop was delayed by the Government stock- 
piling of surpluses from 1953 through April 1957. In general, the production 
of slab zinc in the free world, outside of the United States, has increased every 
year for the past 10 years, and while their consumption has shown a relatively 
steady increase, such consumption has not been equal to the increase in pro- 
duction. Also, there have been intermittent periods during which their con- 
sumption has fallen off. During these periods the free-world countries, outside 
of the United States, have chosen to run their zine smelters virtually at capacity 
and any excess metal not consumed in their own countries has either been sold 
on the United States market or to the United States stockpile, regardless of 
price. The extend to which the United States miner has been a victim of this 
practice is demonstrated by the fact that since 1947 the zinc-mine production 
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of the free world has increased from 1 million tons of zinc per year in 1947 to 
2 million tons per year in 1956, while during the same period the United States 
mine production dropped from 638,000 tons in 1947 to 538,000 tons in 1956. 

In 1948, the first year after the discontinuation of the United States Govern- 
ment premium price plan for the lead and zinc miner, the average price of zinc 
was 13.58 cents; in 1956, the average price was 13.49 cents. During that period 
the cost of labor, supplies, and other materials affecting mining had risen over 
50 percent with no increase in price—a condition which could not be endured 
by any United States industry for very long. Since 1956, as you know, the zinc 
price has dropped to 10 cents a pound, which is below the average price for any 
year since 1947. This price decrease has reduced the gross annual income to the 
domestic miner of zinc by approximately $24 million. Today very few domestic 
zine mines can continue to operate on a profitable basis. 

While the United States lead- and zinc-mining industry realizes the necessity 
of the free world shipping into this market such slab zinc as is needed by the 
United States market, or which they are able to sell at or above the United States 
price of 14% cents, the past practice of shipping the entire free-world surplus 
of metal into this market (regardiess of price) will ruin the United States 
mining industry if continued. 

For the foregoing reasons the domestic lead- and zinc-mining industry is 
endorsing an administration proposal of a sliding scale excise tax, but is recom- 
mending that the amount of this tax be graduated from 8 to 5 cents a pound 
in order to be truly effective in accomplishing its purpose. 

While the intent of the administration’s proposal is sound, the amount of 
taxes suggested is not sufficient to accomplish the purpose of precluding foreign 
producers from unloading excess metal production in the United States market, 
regardless of price. The drastic reduction of $70 a ton of slab zinc and $40 
a _ of lead since May 6, 1957, is definite evidence of the foreign producers’ 
policy. 


Need for taz on lead and zinc pigments and other products 

If the tax on lead and zinc metal suggested by the industry is adopted, in order 
to keep from giving the foreign manufacturers a decisive advantage over do- 
mestic manufacturers, a tax commensurate with the metal tax should also be 
imposed on lead and zine oxides and other pigments, and lead and zinc products, 
as recommended by the industry committee. Not to do this would indeed be 


ruinous—not only to the lead and zinc miner but to the United States manu- 
facturers of lead and zinc pigments and products. 


Need for 70 percent tax on ores and concentrates 

The administration bill provides for a sliding scale excise tax based on per- 
centages of the tax on metal which has no sound relation to past practice or 
metallurgy. After complete and thorough study, we recommend 70 percent of 
the sliding scale excise tax on both lead and zinc metal. 


Correction of timing of imposition of tar 

The administration’s proposal provides for the imposition of tax at the end 
of the quarter following the calendar quarter in which the price goes below 
141% cents for zinc and 17 cents for lead. Under this it is conceivable that there 
might be as much as 6 months lag in the imposition or removal of the tax after 
the price change. This time is too long and would allow payment of the tax 
to be avoided for such a long period that drastic price drops are possible. 

To remedy this, we concur with the testimony given by Mr. Schwab for the 
committee, namely that the tax be determined and imposed on a monthly basis. 

In closing, I wish to express again my appreciation to you, Mr. Chairman, and 
your committee in granting me the opportunity of presenting this statement for 
the record on this important subject. I wholeheartedly approve the recom- 
mendations made to your committee today by Mr. Charles Schwab, Chairman 
of the Emergency Lead-Zinc Committee, and Mr. Miles P. Romney, industry 
spokesman, and respectfully urge that your committee give them its careful and 
prompt consideration. 
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Supporting statistics 
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Source: American Bureau of Metal Statistics, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


British Bureau of Metal 
Statistics. Metal Statistics (Metallgesellschaft Aktiengesellschaft). 


STATEMENT OF W. Roy Kopp 1n BEHALF OF WISCONSIN, ILLINOIS, AND IowA ZINO 
AND LEAD PRODUCTS 


I appeared before this committee on May 15, 1953, in behalf of Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and Iowa zinc and lead producers. The area of mining activity to 
which I refer is known as the Wisconsin-Illinois-Iowa District. 

At the time of my previous apeparance hearings were being held in connec- 
tion with the Simpson bill (H. R. 4294). The situation in our district at that 
time was similar to that existing today. 


REVIEW OF PAST EFFORTS TO OBTAIN TARIFF PROTECTION 


I wish to review very briefly what has happened since H. R. 4294 was before 
this committee, so far as the tariff protection then being urged is concerned. 
Secondly, I want to review what has happened since so far as mining operations 
in my part of the country are concerned. 

H. R. 4294 was reported favorably by the Ways and Means Committee but 
when it reached the floor of the House, the administration urged that we first 
proceed under the escape-clause provisions of the Reciprocal Trade Act and 
argued that only if that procedure did not give us the needed protection should 
we seek special remedial legislation. The result was that the Simpson bill did 
not pass. Concerned over the evidence of serious injury, the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, on July 29, 1953, and the Senate Finance Committee, on 
July 27, 1953, passed unannmous resolutions directing the Tariff Commission 
to investigate the need of the zinc and lead mining industry and to report 
back to these committees. 
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Although in the position of the man watching his home burn while pleading 
for the need of adequate fire protection, the zinc and lead industry nevertheless 
proceeded to make a detailed presentation to the Tariff Commission and also at 
the same time petitioned for escape-clause relief. The investigation consumed 
many months and many mine operators held on hopefully during the period, 
anticipating, and rightfully so, that when the true story was told relief under 
the escape clause would be forthcoming soon and undoubtedly further protection 
by appropriate legislation later. 

What happened? Voluminous and exhaustive reports were submitted to the 
two congressional committees by the Tariff Commission. The Commission found 
that as a result of trade-agreement concessions increased imports of lead and 
zinc metal and ores were causing serious injury to the domestic industry. In 
spite of this unanimous report no action by way of remedial legislation has thus 
far been taken—although the report was filed with each committee in the spring 
of 1954. 

The report required under the escape-clause procedure was submitted to the 
President on May 20, 1954, or thereabouts, with a unanimous conclusion that 
further tariff protection was needed and with only one dissent that the maximum 
increase available under the law should be granted. This report was held at 
the White House for many, many weeks. The decision was finally announced a 
few days before the close of the session. The industry was told that our foreign 
relations might be jeopardized if the President complied with the escape-clause 
procedure. The President chose not to follow the recommendations of the Com- 
mission and instead ordered the adoption of an expanded stockpile program with 
purchases of lead and zinc from domestic mine output as a means of bringing 
relief to the industry. It was made clear at that time that if this program did 
not prove successful, the President would be prepared to ask for appropriate 
legislation to give needed relief. 


THE PRESENT CASE FOR A LEAD AND ZINC IMPORT TAX 


I come now to a brief consideration of the events which have transpired since 
the President announced his stockpiling experiment. It is true that this pro- 
gram resulted in some market increase of a temporary nature and only because 
of tremendous purchases by the Government for the stockpile. This stimulation 
of the market was a purely artificial one. 

The program did not result in the opening of any appreciable number of the 
mines shut down nor reemployment of idled workers. The recond part of the 
program outlined by the State Department has completely failed. It was urged 
by the Department that if a stockpiling program was set up as a temporary 
remedial measure that foreign governments could be persuaded to gradually 
taper off the imports from their countries with the result that eventually the 
condition which has caused the sharp market declines would right itself. This 
has not happened. The imports have continued without abatement and have, 
in fact, increased. 

We have now reached the point where the market has again dropped to the 
point where the average operation in the zine and lead mining field cannot even 
break even, let alone realize a reasonable profit. 


CURRENT MINING OPERATIONS IN THE WISCONSIN-ILLINOIS-IOWA DISTRICT 


My primary assignment in connection with the present hearing is to present 
a résumé of the conditions in the district for which I speak. In an effort to 
simplify and condense such presentation I will confine my remarks to Wisconsin 
and to the case for zinc. While some lead is mined in my State the primary 
production is zinc. I am more familiar with the Wisconsin picture than that 
in Illinois. I know, however, that the conditions in Illinois are similar. I know 
of only two operations still in progress in northern Illinois. There is, to my 
knowledge, no mining activity at the present time in Iowa. All of the prior 
operations there have long since closed. 

When I appeared before this committee on May 15, 1953, zine was selling at 
11 cents per pound. The present market is 10 cents. A statistical comparison 
of the number of mining and exploration operations in progress in June of 1952, 
just prior to the severe market decline, with the number of such operations now 
in progress, graphically shows the deplorable conditions presently existing, viz: 
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Number of mining operations in June 1952 

Number of mining operations on Aug. 1, 1957 (1 additional operation on 
standby basis) 

Number of exploration drilling operations in June 1952 

Number of exploration drilling operations on August 1, 1957 


It is my considered judgment that if there are substantial further declines in 
the market that the remaining operations will close. 

From a production standpoint, it should be noted that during the year 1952 
approximately 1,140,000 net tons of crude mine ore were produced in my district, 
or approxmately 35,000 net tons of equivalent slab zinc, whereas the production 
from the present operations in Wisconsin is nominal. That from northern IIli- 
nois is comparatively small. 

In June 1952 between‘550, and 600 men were employed in mining and drilling 
operations in Wisconsin, whereas today the number employed is approximately 
200. They are working on a day-to-day basis. 


THE ZINC AND LEAD INDUSTRY IN TIME OF EMERGENCY 


Any true understanding of the present problems of the Wisconsin mine operator 
and mine laborer would be impossible without a brief review of his experiences 
during times of emergency in the past. It must be remembered at the outset 
that regardless of what arguments may be advanced as to how the needs of our 
Nation can be met in time of future emergency, that heretofore the Government 
has repeatedly found it necessary to call upon every mine in the country to supply 
the needs of the national economy in time of war and in time of preparation for 
war. 

During World War I the miners of my district were called upon to go “all out” 
to open up every mine that could become a producer and to undertake an exten- 
sive program of exploration in an effort to locate additional reserves. In Wis- 
consin zine and lead are ordinarily found together so what I am saying at this 
point is applicable equally to the production of each metal. 

The Government during World War I offered financial assistance to the mine 
operator to enable him to step up production. The result was a tremendous 
increase in the volume of lead and zine concentrates shipped out of our district 
and thus made available for our war effort. 

During World War II the so-called premium-price plan was inaugurated. 
Ceilings were placed on zine and lead markets. Every mine was dealt with on 
a tailormade basis. Production costs, grades of ore, and volume were the factors 
which determined the premium payment to which each mining venture was en- 
titled. Many new mines were opened up in those days in Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Iowa and many mines long closed were reactivated. Hundreds of men who had 
had some mining experience left the farm and the factory to assist in meeting 
the mining needs of the country and to respond to the urgent appeal of their 
Government. When that emergency had apparently ended the premium-price 
plan was cut off abruptly and no provision was made for maintaining a healthy 
market for zinc and lead. The result was the closing of many mines. Fervent 
pleas were advanced in an effort to prevent these closings by appropriate legisla- 
tion. The industry called attention at that time to the necessity for a stable 
market for these two metals but no law was enacted. 

And now to come to more recent history. 

With the passage of the Defense Production Act of 1950, word once more 
went out from Washington that the needs of the Nation required once again an 
all-out effort, not only to produce as much zine and lead as possible currently 
but to locate additional reserves. The floor contract and procurement contract 
program was initiated, RFC loans were made available to those who could not 
obtain private financing and exploration loans were offered those willing to 
match Government funds in a search for badly needed deposits of lead and zinc. 
A tremendous force of personnel was set up in Washington. I am personally 
familiar with that program because of many, many trips which I made to present 
applications for floor contracts and RFC and exploration loans for miners in 
my district. I know that a number of major producers came into Wisconsin 
at that time. Government officials stated that zine and lead were both very 
critical and would be for an indefinite time to come. 

Relying upon these assertions and the offered Government assistance, there 
was a great surge of activity in Wisconsin and nearby in northern Illinois, and 
then, once more, all of a sudden, the program was cut off with no provision 
whatever being made for stabilization of the market. After many months of 
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negotiations and supplying of technical data requested many operators—some 
large and some small—were told that the commitments made could not be met; 
that the emergency which had been presented as a long range one was over, 
that the stockpile needs of the Government had been met and that there was so 
much zine and lead being shipped into the country from abroad that the Govern- 
ment had seen fit to cancel out the support program completely—except for ex- 
ploration loans. That program has been coasting along in low gear for many 
months since, there is today practically no incentive to operators to carry on 
independently a program of exploration. The operators furthermore cannot 
afford to match Government funds. 

We have in our district been very successful in locating additional reserves of 
zinc-lead ores. In the brief period from 1946 to 1952, in my State alone, approxi- 
mately 8 million tons of zinc-lead ores were discovered through prospect drill- 
ing and other exploratory operations. There is every reason to believe that a 
continuation of an active exploration program would be equally fruitful. The 
needs of the Nation require a consistent and continuing exploratory program. 
In discussing this problem before the Tariff Commission in November of 1953 
I called attention to a letter which the President had written to Secretary Me- 
Kay, in October of that year, in which he said: 

“We must make sure, as Americans, that we have available mineral raw 
materials adequate to meet any contingency during the uncertain years ahead. 
Chronic shortages of many minerals and metals have plagued us during every 
emergency, and the strength to meet any new crisis in large measure will de- 
pend on our ability to obtain these materials in sufficient amounts.” 


THE CASE OF THE FOREIGN OPERATOR VERSUS DOMESTIC PRODUCERS 


We in Wisconsin feel that we are clearly at the crossroads. It must be 
decided whether we want this country to keep our lead-zinc mines operating, 
supplying the great bulk of our domestic needs in normal times, and available 
in case of emergency for stepped-up production, or whether we want to concern 
ourselyes more with the economy of the foreign countries in which these metals 
are produced and “let the chips fall where they may” so far as our own miners 
and mine operators are concerned. If we are to pump billions of dollars abroad, 
as we have done, to enable foreign operators to open up and maintain their 
mines, with lower wages and operating costs, it would seem that we should be at 
least equally concerned with the needs of our miners at home. There are still 
in Wisconsin a great many people who hold tenaciously to the old-fashioned view 
that we in these United States have a first obligation and a first duty to our own 
American citizens. And so we feel, and I believe rightly so, that it is high time 
for the Congress to concern itself with the plight and the needs of our own 
miners when viewing the needs of the world. 

Further, we must remember that if our borders are closed or if enemy sub- 
marines appear upon our coastal waters, the foreign shipments may not be 
available. Our requirements in case of war would increase very rapidly and if 
most of the zinc and lead mines of the Nation are then closed and the miners 
absorbed in other industries, it will be well nigh impossible to step up our pro- 
duction in any time less than a period of many, many critical months. 

I would like to call attention parenthetically at this point to a fact which is 
well known to the miner but which may not be appreciated by all of the members 
of this committee. The mining of zinc and lead in our section ordinarily involves 
the sinking of a shaft at great expense and the constant pumping of water— 
24 hours a day—in order to maintain the underground tunnels sufficiently dry to 
permit the extraction of ore. When the pumps are turned off, these mines fill up 
completely with water in a very short time and cannot be reactivated except at 
tremendous expense. In some cases the cost of reactivation is absolutely pro- 
hibitive. The general assumption of people not familiar with mining is that 
metal production can be started or stopped more or less as a faucet is turned 
on and off—that it is possible during unfavorable periods from a market stand- 
point to shut down and save the metal for more profitable periods. To visit a 
mine in operation, seeing the openings supported by massive rock pillars or tim- 
bers, the water being pumped, the fan installations to keep proper ventilation, the 
supervisory organization, the manpower and the specialized equipment needed 
to sustain active operations would correct this erroneous impression. Even brief 
closure means high cost to maintain equipment, replace falling timber, and keep 
the mine pumped out. Long closure makes these activities prohibitive and the 
mine is abandoned. Then it floods and caves. Supervisory and mining crews 
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are disbanded. Thereafter resumption of mining is costly and oftentimes entirely 
out of the question. 

And so from an operating standpoint—the mining of lead and zine in Wiscon- 
sin and in the other States where it is found, must be maintained on a current 
and constant basis or not maintained at all. 


THE PROPOSAL OF SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR SEATON 


I now come to a consideration of the proposal recently made by the Secretary 
of the Interior and contained in the following bills now pending before this 
committee, viz: 

H. R. 8257 (Representative Dawson of Utah) 
H. R. 8265 (Representative Edmondson) 

H. R. 8303 (Representative George) 

H. R. 8307 (Representative Pfost) 

H. R. 8328 (Representative Baring) 

H. R. 8464 (Representative Dixon) 

The miners for whom I speak feel that the sliding scale excise taxes proposed 
by the Secretary represent a very logical solution to the problem. The peril point 
of 17 cents for lead and 14% cents for zinc, as proposed, are realistic figures 
and have the full support of the industry in Wisconsin and throughout our 
district. We urge, however, that the import excise taxes proposed be set up on a 
somewhat higher basis and feel that the tax scale hereinafter set forth is 
essential if the proposed legislation is to accomplish its purpose. 

Price 
(a) Pig lead: Taz in cent® 
TT RI I I iia in hi oc: nh tn ccerlcnasia lela aban asd eas a 0 
16 cents and under 17 cents 3 
BPS ORE Be Pe | Yo a aS EE ee ae SIE ae ARIES) additional 1 
14 centa and. under: 35: cents... o: o.6e ce ewe sdied additional 1 
(b) Slab zine: 
14.5 cents and over 0 
DS. CORO OTe AUTOR BO OE os cai 5: actin nteeiorteentintnlle as 3 
12.5 cents and under 13.5 cents____.____-_- era desdii ae chai additional 1 
11.5 Gente And UAdON 1S.) OORMRK ieic dc sean nciswsadss additional 1 


(c) Imported ores and concentrates to be subject to 70 percent of the 
above schedule of both zine and lead. 


With respect to the provision proposed as to the time when the tax will be 
imposed, specific changes in that connection will be suggested by other members 
of the emergency lead-zine committee aimed at shortening the period of “deter- 
mination.” It is felt that the period proposed would allow such a great time 
lag that the intended effect of the legislation could very well be circumvented. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, then, I wish to urge favorable consideration by your committee 
of the proposals of the Secretary of the Interior contained in the bills now pending 
with the changes to which I have referred above. Such legislation would bring 
to the lead and zine mining industry the protection which is so essential if it is 
to survive and once again become stable supplying the bulk of domestic needs 
in normal times and ready on a moment’s notice to step up production in order 
to meet wartime or other emergency requirements. The recommendation for 
tax relief has long been delayed and now that it at long last has come before 
your committee, no time should be lost in the reporting of favorable action so 
that appropriate legislation can be enacted by the present session of Congress. 


STATEMENT OF Mr. FRANK N. HorrMANN, LEGISLATIVE DtrecTorR, UNITED STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, IN BEHALF OF THE MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STEELWORKERS 
oF AMERICA, SUBMITTED TO THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the opportunity to submit this statement on 
behalf of those members of the United Steelworkers of America who are not 
employed at the present due to a decline in the prices of lead, zinc, and copper. 
Any action taken by your committee will be deeply appreciated by these people. 
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Mr. Chairman, the following data has been compiled by my office from our 
steelworkers locals in the field. I know of no better way of presenting this 
material than to list it by the States and localities so concerned. This material 
renders an up-to-date picture of the situation faced by these miners, not only in 
lead and zinc, but also in the copper industry. 

Mr. Chairman, I know you will agree with me that this is a very depressing 
picture. I urge you to do all that is possible to bring immediate relief to these 
people. It is my sincere hope that this committee will report out some legislation 
to the House that will bring immediate relief to these long-suffering miners. 

I thank the committee for the opportunity in presenting this material. 

Utah, Park City—Four mines completely shutdown: Thaynes, Silver King, 
Daily West, and Daily Judge; 800 miners how unemployed. Possibly 500 more 
if further curtailment occurs. 

Utah, Eureka—Chief Consolidated Mining Co., shutdown. 150 lead and zinc 
miners unemployed. 

Utah, Bauer—Combined Metals Reduction Co. has curtailed operations to the 
point of laying off 170 miners. Usually employs 200 and if situation isn’t bet- 
tered the remaining 30 will soon go. 

Utah, Midvale and Lark.—Two mines at Lark and smelter at Midvale of the 
United States Smelting, Refining & Mining Co. have laid off 335 miners and 
smeltermen—more expected if conditions aren’t improved. 

California, Darwin and Tecopa; Nevada, Pioche and Tempeute.—Closed down. 
Various mines and related operations in these cities have closed down—also a 
tungsten producer is closing down on the 28th; 630 men have lost jobs in this 
area. 

Washington, Northport.—Zinc mine closed. One hundred and fifty miners un- 
employed. 

Idaho, Mullan.—Morning Miné almost closed. One hundred and fifty miners 
unemployed. 

Montana, Butte—Anaconda mines in Montana under contract to Mine, Mill 
have had reduction of almost 2,000 miners. 

Oklahoma, Henryetta.—Eagle-Picher Co. closed down in April; 900 unem- 
ployed. The company resumed on a “trial” basis again after 2 weeks—the 
union rejected the company’s request for a 3-year agreement containing no wage 
increases and the union went on strike—600 on strike since July 1. 

Teras, Corpus Christi.—120 people out of 580 laid off at American Smelter & 
Refining Co. 

Texas, Dumas.—100 people laid off at American Zinc Co. 

Pennsylvania, Palmerton.—Operations at Palmerton plant have been severely 
curtailed. Out of 43 retorts 10 retorts out of production. Loss in production— 
2,500 tons of slab zinc per year. Zinc oxide, lead and lead free has been cur- 
tailed to the extent that 2 furnaces are operating out of a total of 4. Reduced 
production of 85 percent metal powder zinc base operation has been reduced. 
Lead zine oxide operations down. ‘Titanium tetrachloride operations are down. 
This curtailment has thrown 205 men out of work. These men have 15 to 15% 
years of service with this company. The Sterling Mine will curtail operations 
beginning August 16. A loss of approximately 1,800 tons of zinc per month. 
Over 100 people laid of—further layoffs and curtailment of operations expected. 
The Irvington Smelting has laid off 300 over the last 2 years, and now has a force 
of from 40 to 60. 

Michigan.—Possible closing down of copper mines due to depressed prices 
would immediately idle 1,612, production and maintenance employees of Calumet 
& Hecla, Inc.; 100 in Quincy Mining Co.; 200 in Copper Range Mining Co.; 
1,110 in White Pine Copper Co.; 50 in Copper Range Railroad Co.; and 80 in 
Atlas Powder Co., all located in 3 counties in northern Michigan. Such closing 
would be economic death blow to entire area. 


HOovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 1, 1957. 
Hon. Jere Cooper, 
Chairman, House Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR JERE: I have received a copy of letter addressed to your attention by 
the Governor of my State, the Honorable George Docking, dated July 16, 1957, 
urging that your committee take favorable action on the legislation imposing a 
sliding scale import excise tax on lead and zine. For fear the original letter 
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might have gone astray, I am taking the liberty of enclosing the copy sent to me 
by the Governor. I would appreciate it very much indeed if you would include 
this correspondence in your committee hearings on this subject. 

I also want to lend my wholehearted support to this legislation, and I am 
enclosing a copy of my own remarks which I would like to have included in your 
testimony. I feel it most imperative that some action be taken to relieve the 
lead and zinc industry, a product so vital to our national defense. As you 
possibly are aware, we have quite a wealthy supply of this product in our State. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Ftoyp Breepine, Member of Congress. 


JULY 16, 1957. 
Hon. JERE CooPER, 
Chairman, House Ways and Means Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


DeEaR CONGRESSMAN Cooper: On August 1 and 2, 1957, the House Ways and 
Means Committee will conduct hearings on the administration’s bill for the 
relief of the lead and zinc industry, and I am quite interested in favorable 
consideration for these interests. 

A great portion of the Nation’s lead and zinc industry is located in Kansas. 
As a result of the severe drop in the price of lead and zinc, this industry has 
been seriously affected. If the price continues at its present low state, further 
and more drastic adverse economic effects will result. This will endanger the 
continued existence of an industry that is vital to our national defense and 
will cause financial hardship and distress to those persons directly and indirectly 
dependent upon this industry for their livelihood. 

I consider the relief of this situation to be of vital importance to the State of 
Kansas and the Nation. It is my opinion that the administration program repre- 
sents the absolute minimum in the steps necessary to correct this serious situa- 
tion. I, therefore, urge you, the members of your committee and the Congress 
to expedite in every way possible the passage of the legislation necessary to 
enact this minimum program into law and to further consider additional 
remedies for this problem. 

Very sincerely, 
GEORGE DocKINe, Governor. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE J. FLoyp BREEDING, OF KANSAS, BEForRE HovusE 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS ON AveusT 1, 1957, IN CONNECTION WITH 
PusBLic HEARINGS ON THE RECOMMENDATION OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
FOR IMPOSING AN ImMporRT ExcisE TAx ON LEAD AND ZINC 


Mr. Chairman, and my distinguished colleagues, I would like to lend my sup- 
port to the legislation imposing an import excise tax on lead and zinc. In my 
own State of Kansas, there is a great conservation of these vital products, and 
if the price continues to exist at its present low state, these important industries 
will be seriously affected. These industries are vitally needed at this time in 
connection with our national defense, and to help relieve the situation eco- 
nomically existing as the result of adverse weather conditions in our area, 
causing many people to seek employment in this field. 

I beseech you and the members of this committee to do everything possible 
to report out at the earliest possible moment a measure providing for a sliding 
scale import excise tax on lead and zine. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here a letter received from Gov. George Docking, Gov- 
ernor of my State of Kansas, urging that some action be taken on this legislation, 
which I would like to have incorporated in the committee hearings. 


PAto ALTO, Catir., July 30, 1957. 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: As chairman of the Western Governors’ Mining Advisory Council, 
I have been authorized by Gov. Goodwin Knight of California, Gov. Charles Rus- 
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sell, of Nevada, past chairman of the western governors’ conference, and Gov. 
Stephen MecNichols, of Colorado, present chairman of the western governors’ 
conference, to present the enclosed resolutions to the committee for inclusion 
in the record on the hearings of House bill No. 8257 and similar bills. 
Respectfully yours, 
S. H. WILLISTON, 
Chairman, Western Governors Mining Advisory Council. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE WESTERN GOVERNORS IN REGARD TO THE MINERAL SITUATION 
IN THE WESTERN STATES, TOGETHER WITH THEIR RECOMMENDATIONS 


In April 1957 the western governors’ conference met in Reno, Nev., and adopted 
the following resolution : 

“Whereas the western governors’ conference fully recognizes and appreciates 
the efforts that have been made by the Federal Government to help the minerals 
industry to adjust to postwar conditions in a greatly changed inernational 
climate; and 

“Whereas the conference further recognizes the fact that many of these efforts 
have, of necessity, been temporary in nature and of terminal value; and 

“Whereas the time has now come that it is imperative that these temporary 
programs be replaced by sound, long-range programs that will provide a climate 
conducive to attaining a permanent stability in the minerals industry; and 

“Whereas this permanent stability can only be achieved if the industry can, 
with confidence, formulate and carry out long-range plans, including exploration 
and development and the improvement of techniques of mining, recovery, and 
ultimate use of metals; and 

“Whereas a stabilized minerals industry is necessary both to a sound peace- 
time economy in this country and to guarantee the national security in case of 
war:. Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the western governors agree that the necessary program can 
best be expressed in some form of protection for the domestic minerals industry 
against the differentials in the economic structures of various world producers 
of minerals; notably the differential between the wage scale in this country, 
which we wish to maintain, and that of many foreign areas; and that effective 
steps should be taken to prevent this country becoming a dumping ground for 
cheap foreign production, and to permit the domestic minerals industry to oper- 
ate on a basis of normal supply and demand, with only the amount of production 
needed to adjust the differentials previously referred to.” 

The western governors accepted the report of their advisory council at the 
April meeting for study. The following resolution was adopted after study 
of the recommendations by Gov. Goodwin Knight, of California; Gov. Ernest 
W. McFarland, of Arizona; Gov. Stephen MeNichols, of Colorado, Gov. Robert 
Smylie, of Idaho; Gov. Charles Russell, of Nevada; Gov. Edwin L. Mechem, of 
New Mexico; Gov. Robert D. Holmes, of Oregon; Gov. George D. Clyde, of Utah; 
Gov. Albert Rosellini, of Washington, and Gov. Milward L. Simpson, of Wyo- 
ming: 

“Whereas the western governors conference met in Reno, Nev., on April 26 
and 27, 1957, and accepted the recommendations of its mining advisory council 
for further study; and 

“Whereas two world wars and the Korean episode have clearly shown that 
in times of emergency, when more than normal amounts of metals are needed, 
metal supplies from foreign sources decrease ; and 

“Whereas in times of future emergency, Russia’s tremendous submarine fleet 
would effectively eliminate the possibility of metal importation from overseas; 
and 

“Whereas the United States Government has definitely stated the necessity 
for a healthy domestic mining industry; and 

“Whereas 1 of the 3 principal sources of tax income which maintains the 
governments of three-fourths of the Western States is the mining of minerals 
and solid fuels; and 

“Whereas much of the money available to the citizens of those same States 
for purchase of the manufactured goods of the East is derived from the minerals 
industry; and 

“Whereas because of decreased tariffs over the last 20 years and the multi- 
plication of this effect by domestic inflation, mining developments have become 
unattractive in the Western States and more attractive in foreign countries; 
and 
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“Whereas it is evident that unless the United States producer is assured 
of a fair share of the domestic market, he cannot justify continued operation; 
and 

“Whereas such a program, if adopted by Congress and the various agencies 
affected, would— 

“(a) decrease the tax burden on the people of the United States; 

“(b) increase the revenue to the Government; 

“(c) decrease the number of Federal employees; 

“(d) inerease the security of the country in times of future emergency ; 
and 

“(e) maintain the economic stability of the Western States. 

“Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolwed, That Congress rectify the errors in past tariff reductions by the 
imposition of import control, so that the ratio of domestic production to domestie 
consumption shall not fall; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the following actions are recommended : 

“1. As to cobalt, copper, lead, zinc, tungsten, mercury, and fluorspar, that 
excise taxes be imposed on foreign imports above the present tariff levels but, 
in most cases, less than the ad valorem rates of 1939; and 

“2. As to antimony, asbestos, chrome, and manganese, that very small excise 
taxes be imposed on foreign imports, the proceeds of which should be used to 
maintain a healthy nucleus of domestic production in these strategic metals; and 

“3. As to coal, that the Government give equal consideration to all available 
energy resources before deciding which is to be used in generating power in any 
given area; that the Leasing Act be amended to permit greater single ownership 
of Federal coal lands; and that the quota limitation on oil imports be diligently 
reviewed ; and 

“4. As to columbium and tantalum, that adequate stockpile appropriations 
(considerably less than a million dollars per year) be enacted to maintain a 
market for domestic production of these crucially high temperature metals; and 

“5. As to gold, that the errors of expediency which have closed the industry in 
the Western States be corrected ; and 

“6. As to potash, that the antidumping laws be made effective ; and 

“7. As to phosphate, that the inequities in present laws regarding limitations 
of acreage because of State lines be removed ; and 

“8. As to rare earths and tin, that the United States Geological Survey and 
the United States Bureau of Mines continue and expand metallurgical and use; 
research on the former, and geological studies in Alaska on the latter; and 

“9. As to thorium, that the Atomic Energy Commission either set up a pro- 
gram similar to uranium for its acquisition, or free it from Government control 
as to purchase and utilization ; and 

10. As to all metals, that the “buy-American” legislation be observed and that 
no contract be granted to foreign producers more favorable than terms offered 
domestic producers ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the recommendations of the western governors mining ad- 
visory council be attached to this resolution and that the detailed information 
contained therein be available as a basis on which legislation may be developed ; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to the Congress of the 
United States, and to such branches of the executive department as may be 
directly concerned.” 


TWIN SISTERS MAGNESIUM AND CHROME CorpP., 
Seattle, Wash., July 23, 1957. 

Re statement for hearing on long-range minerals program as proposed by 

Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior. Context submitted as H. R. 8258 

by Representative Dawson, of Utah. 
Hon. Hat Horimes, 

Member, Committee on Ways and Means, 

New House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. HoiMes: Attached is a statement in regard to this proposed legis- 
lation which I desire to present to the committee as my opinions on the subject 
legislation. 

You will please submit the statement in my behalf in the proper manner so it 
can receive full committee consideration during the hearing. 

Favorable consideration by your committee is urged at this session of Con- 
gress on a minerals program that will maintain a healthy mining industry. 
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Imposition of excise taxes or import duties under flexible controls to prevent 
defeat by inflationary forces are important in providing funds to assist the 
American miner to survive the low-cost foreign ore- and metal-producing coun- 
tries flooding our markets with duty-free products. 
Respectfully submitted. 
A. L. ATHERTON, 
Eevecutive Vice President. 


JULY 23, 1957. 
To: Committee on Ways and Means, House of Representatives. 
Re proposal of long-range minerals bill submitted to the Congress by Secretary 
of Interior Fred A. Seaton. 


Dear Sirs: Notice of hearing has been received and instead of appearing, I 
wish to submit a written statement for the consideration of your committee, 
My name is A. L. Atherton, with offices at 1101 Terminal Sales Building, Seattle, 
Wash. I am owner of the Atherton Construction Co., general contractors, and 
have engaged in chrome-mine development since 1948. In 1954, I was a party 
to organizing the Twin Sisters Magnesium & Chrome Corp. in the State of 
Washington. This corporation secured numerous mining-claim leases on olivine- 
chromite deposits in Skagit and Whatcom Counties, Wash. I am presently 
executive vice president of that corporation. 

1. The proposed bill by the Secretary of the Interior has been read in its 
entirety and his letter to the Speaker of the House of Representatives dated 
June 19. The context of this proposed bill is set forth in H. R. 8258, introduced 
by Representative Dawson, of Utah. 

2. Other House Resolutions 8265, 8303, 8307, 8328, and 8464 have not been 
available to me, although requested. House Resolutions 7844, 8336, 8337, and 
8569 have neither been received nor read. 

3. In discussing the Secretary of the Interior’s bill, I propose to use H. R, 
8258 as reference medium. 

A. I am in favor of legislation providing a long-range minerals program. This 
should be for a minimum period of 10 years or more. 

B. I believe an excise tax or import duty is necessary to protect the domestic 
mining industry. This should be flexible to prevent defeat by inflationary meas- 
ures either foreign or in the United States. 

C. Iam in accord with title I of the proposed bill but recommend a change as 
desirable in the best interests of the mining industry. 

(1) Section 102 (a), page 3, line 20, should have words, “or certification, 
whichever shall occur first,” eliminated. 

Reason.—Believe interest should be charged from the time that mining opera- 
tions start, as it may be many years between discovery and actual production of 
ore for sale. Many years of interest could prevent future mining as a profitable 
venture. 

(2) Section 103, page 4, line 21, “including related development work” should 
be broad enough to include usable roads and bridges into remote areas. 

Reason.—Mine-to-market roads under Department of Commerce never have 
ample funds and the Forest Service road programs are always underfinanced. 

4. Title IT, section 202 (a) (2), page 6, line 9: 

A. I wish to protest the provision of $21 per long-dry ton for 46 percent Cr,0; 
bonus to the miner making sales to domestic consumers in accordance with 
provisions of section 204. This bonus is too low to permit survival of the chrome 
mining industry. Bureau of Mines report, Mineral Industry Surveys, Mineral 
Market Reports, M. M. 8. No. 2549, table 2, reports domestic chromite shipments 
and value. Excluding Montana and converting the wet weight in short tons to 
long dry tons using a 4.5 percent moisture factor, we would obtain the following 


figures: 


Domestic chromite production estimated from Bureau of Mines reports 











Year Long dry Value Average per 

tons ton 
1954..... inl a i al nll, ote cit cel ts etl 1 34, 418 $3, 032, 435 $88. 56 
lea pe eee acces oe eae ee bichowecb a mabe deienikees 1 29, 502 | 2, 923, 139 99. 08 
Ra ohl di. SOIR Si ee ak ijatiieedaie’ 1 36, 383 | (2) Te 


| | 
! Approximate. 
2 Not yet reported. 
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The Grants Pass price is $110 per long dry ton for chrome concentrates having 
48 percent Cr.O; with 3-to-1 chrome-iron ratio, with penalties for below grade. 

The $88.56 per long dry ton could grade below 46 percent Cr.0; with 2.7-to-1 
chrome-iron ratio using the Grants Pass formula. 

The $99.08 per long dry ton ore could grade approximately 46.5 percent Cr.0; 
with 2.78 chrome-iron ratio, using same formula. 

The Oregon, California, and Alaska mining firms were claiming the GSA 
Grants Pass, Oreg., stockpile price was too low, under present-day wage, material, 
and tax structures. The GSA accepted materials f. o. b. car rail head and trans- 
ferred the assay cost to the miner, which gave some relief. 

The western small chrome miner cannot sell his average product profitably to 
eastern consumers at the quoted world prices, eastern seaboard ports, plus the 
proposed bonus. The present production costs, with both labor and materials 
increasing each year, the increasing freight rates to eastern markets, plus assays 
and sale costs when deducted from the eastern price, less penalties imposed for 
concentrates and grade below 48 percent Cr.,0O; with 3-to-1 chrome-iron ratio, 
would leave the miner in debt. The $21 bonus coming along several weeks 
later, less penalties for grade, would be too little too late. He would still not 
have received enough for his products to pay his operating costs. 

Eastern chromite consumers in general are not interested in chrome con- 
centrates in the first place and most of the domestic production sold to GSA 
has been in the form of concentrates. 

5. Title II, section 202 (a) (2), line 12: 

A. Fifty thousand long dry tons annually is too low. This tonnage should be 
at least 75,000 tons and increased in 1960 to 175,000 tons. Present domestic 
production and sales to Grants Pass chrome purchasing program totaled ap- 
proximately 37,000 long dry tons during 1956, which leaves very little room for 
expansion or new producers. Our firm, not now in production, can produce 
12,000 to 15,000 long dry tons per year of chrome concentrates for several years. 
This tonnage is indicated in our mining engineer’s reports on five claims only 
which have been diamond drilled and exposed by bulldozing. No provision is 
made for present Montana production of approximately 100,000 tons a year now 
being sold under direct contract to GSA, which will expire in a few years. 

6. Title II, section 202 (a) (2), line 15: 

A. This limits tonnage to 10,000 tons produced by any one producer. Suggest 
it be increased to 15,000 tons. 

7. Title II, section 202 (a) (2), in general: 

A. Recommend consideration should be given to amending this section of the 
proposed bill by imposing an excise tax or import duty on all contained chromium 
in imported ores, chrome products, and metals. 

B. Recommend that the Government purchase chromite ores from the domestic 
miner and stockpile these ores for future use, thus conserving our natural 
resources for times of emergency when foreign shipments can only be obtained 
by naval conyoy or other high cost defensive protection. 

Reasons.—(a) The imposition of an import tax would avoid a budget in- 
crease for stockpiling. An excise tax or import duty of 1 cent per pound of con- 
tained Cr.0; on present imports would provide sufficient moneys to cover the 
entire cost of Government-purchase stockpiling and administration of the pro- 
gram. This statement is based on Bureau of Mines chromite and product im- 
port data listed in the Mineral Industry Surveys published monthly, recapped 
by years and recorded in the Minerals Year Book. I used 650,000 long tons 
of contained Cr.0; as the producing base for the tax moneys. I used 75,000 
long dry tons chrome concentrates at $100 per ton plus $24 freight plus $3.50 
handling charges into stockpile plus 15 percent overhead for agency collecting 
tax and handling stockpile purchases. This would create a contingency fund to 
purchase refractory and chemical grades chromite ores and provide for Mon- 
tana ore production after expiration of present contract. The contingency could 
provide for processing contracts to improve grade of chromite concentrates by 
removal of the iron, briquetting or other processing for easier storage. The ore 
could be sold later by the Government and the proceeds used to reduce the 
national debt. In the meantime, our domestic ores are conserved and the 
stockpiled products become a Treasury asset. 

(b) No real markets are available in western United States for chrome 
concentrates. Most producers of chrome products are in the Eastern and At- 
lantic Seaboard States. 
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(c) Major chrome consumers have long-term contracts or direct interest 
in foreign production sources of chromite ores and products. 

(d@) Western users of chromite products in general do not process chrome 
concentrates and are dependent for their source of chrome alloys and chemi- 
cals from eastern sources. Most of these firms have contracts for their needs 
and eastern suppliers would object to piecemeal sales by the western chrome 
miner to such users. It would interrupt the suppliers’ production schedules. 

(e) The eastern producers of chromite products are not interested in small 
lot purchases of chromite ore or concentrates from the western chrome miner. 
They become a nuisance compared to the larger shipments of low-cost foreign 
ores. I wired June 19 for a price on specified grades of chrome concentrates in 
earload lots f. o. b. their plant and I have not received a price as yet. One firm 
did reply insisting on 2 firm offer of a specific grade and specification. I ex- 
plained immediately that our production was proposed and no reply has been 
received. 

C, Title II makes no provision for chemical grade or refractory grade chromite 
ores. ‘The production of these ores is even prevented under the present Grants 
Pass purchasing program by GSA, with the exception of the special provisions 
made for the low grade, high iron contained Montana ores being purchased under 
separate direct contract. 

SUMMARY 


1. My discussion of the proposed minerals bill has been confined mostly to the 
chromite section, as that is the mineral with which I am most familiar. 

2. The western chrome miner must be supported by legislation which will 
either provide for an excise tax or import duties on foreign ores to create a 
fund for stockpile purchasing by the Government or, in lieu of such tax, it 
means a direct Government subsidy by use of budget appropriated funds as 
suggested by the Secretary of Interior in the form of an incentive payment. 

3. The bill proposed by the Secretary does not conserve our limited higher 
grade chromite resources. 

4. Should the bill be amended for stockpiling, our chromite reserves could be 
developed and conserved in the stockpile or converted into other usable forms 
should storage of the ore be better conserved in that manner. 

5. The western miner is a small operator and is not able to finance his opera- 
tions under the method proposed by the Secretary’s bill. He would have to 
stand the expense of mining and shipping the ore to eastern markets, if he could 
find one, and then await an undefined period of time until the agency delegated 
by section 204 of the act was able to process his sales receipts and forward 
him the bonus payment. 

6. Present average production costs of hardrock chromite mining, including 
sales and freight, would exceed the moneys the miner would receive from sales 
to eastern purchasers plus the proposed bonus payment, less penalties, in most 
cases according to information that I have received. 

7..Congress should be congratulated for again trying to pass legislation to 
protect the domestic minerals mining industry from being forced to close its 
operations. Closure of our mines will result in unemployment, loss of markets 
for equipment, transportation, and mining supplier sales and several sources 
of Federal and local taxes. The mining industry, when badly needed in time 
of emergency, would again have to dig out of rust and decay at higher costs by 
far than the peacetime program of continued normal operating costs within a 
healthy atmosphere of reasonable profit or return on investment and labor. 

8. If the United States must support the rest of the free world, both morally 
and physically, perhaps it is a good idea to give the American citizen a chance 
to earn the tax dollars that he must share for this program without, himself, 
suffering the hardships the United States is trying to alleviate for others. 
This can only be possible by the Congress enacting at this session a realistic 
mining program with sufficient provisions for excise taxes and other conditions 
which will permit the western miner to continue to operate in the face of low 
wage and inferior standards of living conditions that are presently producing 
foreign minerals and metals by United States subsidy extended by the Defense 
and State Departments in the interest of world peace and deterring of Com- 
munist aggression. 

Respectfully submitted. 

A. L. ATHERTON. 
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Tomas ASHWELL & Co., ING., 
New York, July 22, 1957. 
COMMITTEE ON Ways AND MEANS, 
Room 1102, New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Stirs: This letter refers to the public hearings which you have scheduled 
for August 1 and 2, 1957, on the proposal by the Secretary of the Interior for a 
sliding-scale excise tax on imports of lead and zinc. 

As editor of Export Trade and Shipper, a weekly magazine established 38 
years ago and read by a large majority of, the executives in this country who 
are responsible for a major part of the $18 billion of annual exports from the 
United States, I wish to record my clear and absolute opposition to this 
proposal. 

It has been manifest for many years that even if domestic producers of lead 
and zine are given the benefit of a virtual subsidy even of considerably more 
than would be represented by the imposition of the proposed excise tax on 
imports, over and above the existing tariff rates, they still could not possibly 
supply the entire defense needs of these metals from domestic sources. In 
other words, the United States is, and will continue to be, dependent largely, 
indeed, primarily, on foreign sources for its future supplies of lead and zinc. 
Meanwhile, any and all tariffs and/or excise taxes assessed against imports 
of these metals inevitably involves injury to those producers and countries 
upon which we must depend for the major part of our supplies, and to the many 
American industries which are thereby forced to pay unnecessarily high prices 
for the lead and zine which they require. 

We do not believe that protective devices for the benefit of high-cost pro- 
ducers who at best cannot supply more than a moderate portion of our defense 
requirements can be justified on the basis either of economic, defense, or 
ethical considerations. 

Respectfully submitted. 

RepINGTON Fiske, Editor. 


re 


Tuomas ASHWELL & Co., INC., 
New York, July 29, 1957. 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
Room 1102, New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sirs: In connection with your consideration of a proposed excise tax 
on imported lead and zinc, it is requested that there be incorporated into the 
record the following material: 

1. The editorial comment appearing over the signature of the undersigned 
on page 13 of Export Trade and Shipper, volume LXXV, No. 26, of July 29, 
1957. 

2. Letter published on page 10 of same publication under the heading “The 
Exporter’s Forum,” together with comments thereon as continued on pages 
25.and 26. 

A full copy of the above issue of this magazine is attached to each of the- 
three copies of this letter. 

Respectfully submitted. 

REeDINGTON Fiske, Hditor. 


[From Export Trade and Shipper, July 29, 1957) 
SOMEWHAT PERSONAL FROM THE EDITOR 


Congressional delegations from certain Western States, where mining is 
relatively important as part of the local economic picture, have traditionally 
joined forces in the endeavor, through political favor, to obtain and maintain 
for their mining constituents a prosperity which could not be supported or 
justified by those normal economic forces to which we ordinary people are subject. 

In our Forum this week a well-informed reader discusses the proposed tax 
on imported lead and zinc, designed to raise the cost of these essential metals to 
those American industries which use them, and the cost to all of us of the end 
products in which lead and zinc are among the raw materials. 

The sole beneficiaries of such a tax would be the tiny percentage of our 
170 million Americans who own or work in our high-cost and in many cases 
largely worked-out mines; but for the benefit of this diminutive minority, irre- 
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sponsible Congressmen may yet prove willing to trade away the Nation’s welfare, 
hoping to win the miners’ votes. 

As the world’s largest consumer of lead and zinc, our purchases in world 
markets have a magnified impact on world prices and on the sales potential of 
the other (and lower cost) producers for example in Mexico and Canada, upon 
whom we must depend in the future for the major part of our requirements. 

It is impossible, whether on economic, social, defense, or moral grounds, to 
find any honest justification for the proposed tax, so far as we can see.—Reding- 
ton Fiske. 


{From the Exporter’s Forum, Export Trade and Shipper, July 29, 1957] 


Opposes Excise TAx ON LEAD AND ZINC IMPORTS 


New York, N. Y. 
To Export Trade and Shipper: 


The Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives announced 
on July 10, 1957, that it would conduct 2 days of public hearings, August 1 and 2, 
1957, on the proposal by the Secretary of the Interior for a sliding-scale excise 
tax on imports of lead and zinc. 

The provisions of this proposal are briefly that at present prices for lead and 
zinc the tariffs would be increased by about 2 cents per pound for pig lead and 
1.3 cents per pound for slab zinc. 

The pressure on the administration by domestic lead and zine mine producers, 
both direct and through their Senators and Representatives, to give relief to 
the domestic lead and zinc industry, has been based on two main arguments: 

(1) That Government assistance to domestic producers of lead and zinc is 
necessary for this country’s defense. 

This is not so. It is much more correct to say that this country’s defense 
depends in important part upon the production of lead and zinc in friendly for- 
eign countries as the figures in the accompanying chart will show. 


Lead (thousands of Yearly av- Zinc (thousands of Yearly av- 

short tons) erage price short tons) erage price 
common at _| Prime 

New York Western at 

Domestic | Domestic | (cents per | Domestic | Domestic | St. Louis 

supply consump- pound) supply consump- | (cents per 
tion ! tion ! pound) 


896 1,172 14. 673 786 10. 500 
890 1, 134 18. 043 845 13. 589 
822 958 15. 364 785 12, 144 
913 1, 238 13. 296 i 1, 020 18. 866 
906 1, 185 17. 500 { 935 18. 000 
861 1, 131 16. 467 870 16, 215 
829 1, 202 13. 489 , 1, 040 10, 855 
806 1, 095 14. 054 915 10. 681 
840 1, 213 15. 138 1,175 12, 299 
848 | 1, 190 | 16, 013 36 | 1, 050 13, 494 


| 





1 Exeludes deliveries to the U. 8. Government for stockpiling or barter. 


At no time during the last 10 years has domestic production come even within 
striking distance of domestic needs despite prices substantially higher than those 
prevailing today. During World War II Canada, Mexico, Peru, and others de- 
livered important quantities of lead and zinc to the United States. It is our 
understanding that Canada and Mexico are now included by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization as part of the mobilization base of the United States. The export- 
able production of these two countries is accessible to the United States by rail 
transportation and, combined with our preduction, is ample for our needs. Fur- 
thermore, from the point of view of needs during wartime, it is well known that 
the United States Government holds very large tonnages of lead and zinc in its 
stockpile; in fact in excess of the original stockpile goals. In other words, any 
United States legislation, such as a higher tariff or excise taxes, which tends to 
curtail production in such foreign countries—and we believe the proposed bill 
would—is inimical to the interests of the United States, both in peace and in 
war. We need the production of friendly foreign countries. All the proposed 
legislation would do is to guarantee a higher price to large and competitive 
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United States producers at your expense. It would not help the uncompetitive 
and marginal mines in the United States. 

(2) That the United States producers cannot compete with the low-wage rates 
of exporters to the United States. 

This is a generality which is being used by the proponents of high imposts on 
foreign lead and zinc, much more from the emotional than from the factual 
point of view. The fact is that in most foreign ores the metal content, including 
coproducts or byproducts such as silver and gold, is higher than in most American 
mines. 

During the hearings on lead and zine of the Tariff Commission in November 
1953, the Commission found “* * * Notwithstanding apparently higher operat- 
ing expenses and higher expenses for salaries and wages, per ton of crude ore 
mined in Canada and Mexico than in the United States, these expenses are 
lower per unit of recoverable metal in Mexico and Canada than in the United 
States. 

“The information available to the Commission indicates that total principal 
operating expenses, as well as expenses for wages and salaries, are lower per ton 
of crude ore mined in the United States than in Canada and Mexico.” 


UNITED STATES NEEDS FOREIGN SUPPLIES 


The legislation proposed would penalize the mines abroad, including those 
accessible to the United States by rail, merely because those mines are better 
and have a longer life than most of ours. As the figures above show, this country 
depends importantly on foreign supplies of lead and zine. It is our view that 
our needs for foreign supplies will increase. 

During 1956 the countries exporting important quantities of lead and zine to 
the United States purchased here about $5 billion of products, including food, 
agricultural products, chemical products, fuel, construction and electrical equip- 
ment, machinery, automobiles, aircraft, and so forth. 

If the proposed bill becomes law, it will be only natural for the countries 
penalized to examine how they can recover the penalty. Perhaps your company 
exports to Canada, Mexico, or Peru, direct or through your customers, or perhaps 
you have operations in those countries which might easily be affected if the dol- 
lar earnings of these countries decline because of reduced exports of lead and 
zine. 

It is our belief that the question of wage rate differential between this and 
other countries is insignificant so far as such raw materials as lead and zine are 
concerned. Our manufacturing industries should have access to the cheapest 
raw material. To increase the cost of raw materials by higher tariffs is to give 
manufacturing industries in foreign countries a competitive advantage over 
United States manufacturers. 

If the proposed bill becomes law, the prices of lead and zine will fluctuate fre- 
quently and widely because of the sliding scale feature of the bill. 

Quite apart from these highly undesirable fluctuations it is likely that the addi- 
tional cost of lead and zine to your company would amount to 2 cents per pound 
in the case of lead and 1.3 cents per pound in the case of zine. You will be able 
to calculate what this means in terms of the product you sell. 

We urge that you make known your views on this proposed legislation to your 
Representatives and Senators, that you appear and testify at the hearings, or 
that you submit a written statement. 

If you desire to appear at the hearings, please submit your request to the clerk 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, room 1102, New House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C., not later than Thursday, July 25. 

If you wish to submit a written statement, please do so by sending three copies 
of such statement to the clerk not later than August 2, 1957.—J. Vuillequez, 
vice president, the American Metal Co., Ltd. 


Wuat Our FRIENDS THINK OF THE LEAD-Zinc Tax 


An idea of the reaction of our closest neighbors and allies, as regards the 
proposed sliding excise tax on lead and zinc, is indicated by comments in both 
the Bulletin of the Canadian Exporters Association for July 9, and the July issue 


of Comercio Exterior, published by Banco Nacional de Comercio Bxterior, of 
Mexico. 
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Said our Canadian friends, on the subject of Canada-United States trade rela- 
tions, “This subject was discussed in its broader aspects, having in mind the 
United States threat of placing restrictions on the import of Canadian crude oil 
and a tax on imports of Canadian lead and zinc, the lack of progress with the 
customs simplification bill and toward United States entry into membership in 
the OTC.” The Canadians appear somewhat puzzled as to what can be done to 
protect their interests. 

A MEXICAN VIEW 


Our Mexican neighbors remark that “for some weeks, considerable restlessness 
has prevailed among the producers of raw materials in the world owing to the 
strongly growing trend in the United States to raise tariffs. United States pro. 
tectionism has always been a political trend of considerable strength. The 
international responsibilities assumed by the United States as a consequence 
of the Second World War had softened its force; but the end of hostilities and 
later, the decrease of international tension, have caused it to come forward with 
renewed strength.” 

The Mexican commentator has quite a bit to say about the serious injury to 
Mexican cotton growers, and other world agricultural suppliers, resulting from 
United States export disposal of agricultural surpluses. Referring to the pro- 
posed tax on imported lead and zinc, the bank publication says: “It is hoped that 
this bill will not be passed and that it will represent a failure of blind protec- 
tionism, as happened to the Simpson bill in 1953. If this should not occur, the 
damage to the Mexican economy would be very grave.” 

Of Mexico’s total foreign exchange earnings from merchandise exports, lead 
and zine amounted to $125.9 million in 1956 and $128.7 million in 1955. These 
figures represent 14.7 and 17 percent, respectively, of Mexico’s total export earn- 
ings. Mexico on the other hand, is one of the largest buyers of United States 
exports. Of all Mexican imports, 79 percent are from the United States. 


IMPACT ON WORLD MARKET 


Imposition of a discriminatory tax upon lead and zine imported from two of 
the major suppliers, on whom we depend so heavily during periods of peak 
demand, may enable our high-cost domestic mines to obtain from the using 
United States industries a higher price than would demand and supply forces 
can support; but only with the effect of still further depressing the price in 
those world markets that remain open to our Mexican and Canadian friends. 
It is not difficult to visualize the resulting impact on United States exports, and 
on the attitude of other nations toward us. 

Canada and Mexico are our major suppliers of these metals, as well as being 
tremendously important customers for our exports. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that they are the only good customers who would be injured. 


BOLIVIA AND PERU 


A cable from Lima on July 15 indicated that Peru had suspended the 4 
percent export duty on lead and zinc because of the depressed prices on the 
United States market. Peruvians fear that the sliding tax now under discussion 
in the United States would paralyze many mines in that country, so heavily 
dependent on mining, and would throw thousands out of work. 

Bolivia is in even more serious difficulties. Already the decline of world 
prices and the fall of production is threatening the whole economy of Bolivia. 
A cable on July 23 from La Paz reported recommendations to the President 
including the temporary relinquishment by the Government of royalty pay- 
ments; a reduction of social-security payments; and the reduction of both 
inland and ocean freight “to offset the increase in customs duties planned by 
the United States on certain minerals.” 

These are but additional examples of the injury to United States goodwill 
overseas, and to our exporting industries and our exporters, which may be ex- 
pected if United States policy is to be determined solely by the self-interest of 
a handful of high-cost domestic mining enterprises. 
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STate of MONTANA, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Helena, Mont., July 23, 1957. 
Hon. JERE Cooper, 
Chairman, House Ways and Means Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DeAR CONGRESSMAN Coopek: I take this means to urge you to actively support 
the long-range minerals program of the International Union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers. This program appears in the June 19 issue of the Con- 
gressional Record at the instance of Hon. James BE. Murray. 

In the last report of the Montana Unemployment Compensation Commission I 
noticed an article commenting on the fact that the mining industry was one of 
the two lagging behind in this State, and I am sure this is so in other States. 
This would indicate to me that there is an actual need for the proposed mineral 
legislation and the sooner the better. 

You may be sure that I will do what I can from this level. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK Murray, Secretary of State. 


STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Oklahoma City, July 16, 1957. 
Hon. JERE Cooper, M. C. 
Chairman, House Ways and Means Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am advised that on August 1 and 2, 1957, the House Ways and 
Means Committee will conduct hearings on the administration’s bill for the 
relief of the lead and zinc industry. 

A major portion of the Nation’s lead and zinc industry is located in Okla- 
homa. As a result of the severe drop in the price of lead and zinc, this 
industry has been seriously affected. If the price continues at its present low 
state, further and more drastic adverse economic effects will result. This will 
endanger the continued existence of an industry that is vital to our national 
defense and will cause financial hardship and distress to those persons directly 
and indirectly dependent upon this industry for their livelihood. 

I consider the relief of this situation to be of vital importance to the State 
of Oklahoma and the Nation. It is my opinion that the administration program 
represents the absolute minimum in the steps necessary to correct this serious 
situation. I, therefore, urge you, the members of your committee, and the Con- 
gress to expedite in every way possible the passage of the legislation necessary 
to enact this minimum program into law and to further consider additional 
remedies for this problem. 

Sincerely, 
RayMOND Gary, Governor. 


McFArRLAND & HULLINGER, 
Tooele, Utah, July 25, 1957. 
House Ways AND MEANS COMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The partnership of F. G. McFarland and S. R. Hullinger, doing 
business as McFarland & Hullinger, originated in Ophir, Utah, in April of 1937. 

Our partnership consists of the above-mentioned persons only, and both mem- 
bers have spent their entire lives in the mining industry. We were born in the 
mining camps of Mercur, Utah, and Ophir, Utah, respectively, and have watched 
these camps deteriorate from thriving self-supporting communities of several 
thousands of persons to, in the case of Mercur, Utah, a ghost town with 1 in- 
habitant and Ophir, to a semighost town of approximately 100 persons, of whom 
50 percent are working for Government installations approximately 6 miles 
away. 

We have in the past 20 years, through hard work, efficient operation, and 
fair dealings to both our employees and business associates, expanded from a 
two-truck operation of which we were the only employees, to an operation which, 
in 1956 our payroll expenditures alone were approximately $1 million. Over 
this period of 20 years we take great pride in the fact that we have always 
used our money in financing new prospects and have never entered into any pro- 
motional fly-by-night schemes to try to fleece the public. 
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From our beginning in 1937 until 1942 our operations were limited mostly to 
the trucking of ore and sorting and screening of mine dumps, which were shipped 
to smelters for fluxing ore. 

From our beginning until the present time we have shipped in the neighbor- 
hood of 1 million tons of dump material, of which 750,000 tons has come from the 
Park City district. During this time we have also watched the town of Park 
City, Utah, dwindle from a prosperous self-supporting town of several thousand 
to a rundown community of a few hundred people. 

In 1942, we entered into a shaft-sinking and development contract with the 
American Smelting & Refining Co. at the Cleveland mine near Montello, Nev. 
When the development proved the mine to be too small for their company opera- 
tion, we then took over on a lease and option agreement and operated this mine 
successfully until the ore reserves were depleted in 1946. Our maximum em- 
ployees at this operation consisted of 20 men. 

In August of 1946 we obtained from the United States Smelting, Refining & 
Mining Co., a lease on the Hidden Treasure mine, which was one of the major 
producers of lead-zine ore in Tooele County, Utah. This mine had been closed 
down in 1944 because it had become unprofitable for a large operator. 

By our decreased overhead and careful and selective mining practice, plus 
above-scale wages and incentive production bonus to Our employees, we were 
able to produce 35,000 tons of good grade ore, until the exhaustion of these lead- 
zine ore bodies and the price structure finally made this venture unprofitable. 
In October 1953 average lead price was 13% cents and zine price was 10 cents. 
There could be additional ore developed with a price structure comparable to 
the Korean war period. 

In September of 1953, we were informed by the United States Smelting, Re- 
fining & Mining Co. that, due to the then low prices of lead-zinc they would 
not continue to operate the Ophir Hill mine at Ophir, Utah, and at that time 
offered this mine to us on a lease basis. The mine was fully equipped and ready 
for production. We accepted the offer and entered into a lease agreement with 
the company. Since taking over this operation and due to our lower operating 
cost we have produced 65,000 tons of an average grade of 12 percent combined 
lead and zinc. 

During this operation we obtained a loan from the Defense Minerals Explora- 
tion Administration, wherein the Government contributed one-half of the develop- 
ment cost. Ore was found and we are now shipping and paying the Defense 
Minerals Exploration Administration royalty on ore shipped from the develop- 
ment project. At the present time increased costs of production and decreased 
revenue obtained from lead-zinc has made this operation unprofitable and we 
are operating on a reduced scale, anxiously awaiting present congressional 
action. If this action is unfavorable, our only alternative will be to let the mine 
flood. This will make it impossible for us to repay money loaned by the Defense 
Minerals Exploration Administration, and if the mine is allowed to flood, the 
cost of reopening would be prohibitive with present known ore reserves and 
present lead-zinc prices. 

In October of 1950 we obtained from the late Ernest R. Dickie, a lease and 
option on the Old Dick mine near Bagdad, Ariz. At this mine we developed a 
large copper-zine ore body, which was later sold to Cypress Mining Co., who have 
recently erected a large flotation mill for the processing of this ore. 

In February of 1955, we obtained from the Eagle-Picher Mining Co., a lease 
to operate the San Xavier mine, which is located 17 miles southwest of Tucson, 
Ariz. We wish to cite again that this mine had been closed due to unprofitable 
operations caused by large company overhead and depressed metal prices. We 
successfully operated this property on a reduced scale from February 1955 until 
March 1957. During the year 1955, we produced 15,000 tons of ore, with a com- 
bined average of 18 percent lead and zinc. During the year 1956, we produced 
30,000 tons of ore, with a combined lead and zine average of 18 percent. In 
March of 1957, we obtained an option to purchase the San Xavier mine and mill. 
Within 3 months of this option agreement, we were forced to close the mine and 
mill. Prices had fallen so sharply that we could not operate. Our option period 
has been extended 1 year, and we are hopeful that prices will increase so that 
Wwe can resume operations at the San Xavier mine. Our normal operating crew 
of 50 men has been reduced to a standby crew of 4. At the present time we are 
keeping the mine repaired and unwatered, pending congressional action. We 
are certain that if this mine is allowed to fill with water it may be a long time 
before it is reopened. 
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Due to our concern over the uncertain stability of lead-zine prices and markets, 
and the apparent lack of interest by our Government, we, due to the more stable 
position of copper, obtained a lease from the United States Smelting Refining 
& Mining Co. on the Continental mine at Fierro, N. Mex. The ore in this mine 
is primarily low-grade copper, but certain portions are of a mixed copper-zine 
content. This operation was started with the idea in mind of producing both 
copper-zine and copper ores. We operated with a crew of 50 men until it became 
unprofitable to mine the copper-zine ore. We are now operating with a reduced 
force of 23 men on copper ore only, and any further decline in copper prices will 
foree us to close this operation completely. 

We have submitted our story solely for the purpose of acquainting you with 
the problems of the small mine operator. We wish to cite that we have taken 
over and operated successfully where larger concerns have failed, and we at- 
tribute our success to lower overhead costs, closer supervision, higher wages, 
incentive pay to our employees, and being satisfied with a lesser profit. During 
the last year of operation, our costs of production have steadily increased due 
to wage raises, material costs, and increased taxes, yet our revenue from lead- 
zine ores has steadily decreased until we have reached a point where we can 
no longer operate at a profit. 

We have spent 20 years of hard earnest work, starting with 2 men in 1937, 
building an organization that in 1956 had a payroll of $1 million. At present 
ovr monthly payroll is less than 60 percent of our 1956 monthly average. 

We believe that we have done all we can to expand and strengthen our or- 
ganization. We feel that the plight of the lead-zinc industry now overwhelms 
us, so that circumstances over which we have no control may force us out of 
business. Meanwhile, foreign producers, uninterested in our living standards 
and labor costs are dumping metal within our borders. We believe that the pro- 
posed sliding scale excise tax will enable us to operate profitably and continu- 
ously, and we urge that you recommend to the Congress, passage of this most 
needed legislation. We are not asking for subsidy, all we want is equal treat- 
ment. 

Respectfully submitted. 

McFARLAND AND HULLINGER, 
By F. G. McFarvanp, 
By S. R. HvuLiincer. 


NATIONAL ZINC Co., INC., 
New York, July 19, 1957. 
The CLERK, 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: We hereby submit a written statement in connection with the hear- 
ings of the Ways and Means Committee on import taxes for lead and zinc. 

We support H. R. 8257, the Dawson bill, and the companion bills, containing 
the proposal of the Department of the Interior. 

However, it is essential that in enacting higher protection for lead and zinc, 
the tax on zine ores be kept lower than the tax on zinc metal by an effective 
margin. The proposal does that for lead ores but not for zinc ores. 

We support the Government proposal as providing for our domestic mines, 
which have long struggled against depressing odds, a minimum necessary meas- 
ure of protection, with which all reasonable trade interests should be able to 
agree. We support the proposed sliding scale so as to promote action in the new 
emergency which faces many mines, although we feel that a flat increase in the 
existing tariff by a reasonable amount would have been more effective, since 
sliding scales have intrinsic disadvantages. In applying the sliding scale, the 
3 months’ base period of the proposal should, in any event, be shortened, so as 
to make the measure more effective and prevent manipulations. 

The differential between the tax on zinc in ore and the slab-zine tax should 
be the differential recommended by the Interior Department between lead bul- 
lion and lead bearing ores, which differential varies from one-half cent to 1 cent 
per pound of metal content. The bill, as proposed, provides for zine a dif- 
ferential between ore and metal tax of only one-tenth to two-tenths of a cent. 

We operate a zine smelter and sulfuric-acid plant at Bartlesville, Okla., with 
650 employees. We prefer to buy our ore supply from domestic mines and have 
done so almost exclusively before World War II; however, since domestic zinc- 
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ore production is now admittedly insufficient to supply the requirements of our 
country’s zinc-consuming industries, we, like other smelters, depend for a sub- 
stantial part of our ore requirements on Canada, Central and South America, 

Setting an import tax on zinc ore practically as high as on zinc metal would 
bring about serious danger of shifting from our domestic smelters to com- 
peting foreign smelters the processing of foreign zinc concentrates necessary 
for industrial zinc consumption, thus affecting both the assured supply of metal 
for consumers and the effectiveness of domestic zinc smelters such as ours, 
which, for half a century, has provided employment and produced in peace and 
war essential supplies of zinc and byproducts such as sulfuric acid, cadmium, 
and germanium. 

The proposed import taxes on lead bullion (1 to 3 cents per pound) and slab 
zine (one-half to 2 cents per pound) will directly support and enhance the 
domestic metal prices, which are the controlling factor for the payment the 
mines receive for their product. At the same time, these taxes are not so high 
that they would disrupt long established, essential patterns of supply, or that 
they would price zinc out of its highly competitive industrial applications. 

Setting the zinc-ore tax lower than the slab-zine tax by the differential now 
contained in the Interior Department recommendations for lead will not weaken 
the protection afforded by the bill to domestic mines, but will enable custom 
smelters such as ours to acquire ore supplies without being eliminated from 
the foreign ore markets by zinc-processing plants in Western Europe, Pern, 
Australia, the Belgian Congo, and in other foreign localities where such foreign 
smelters, because of geographic location and labor situation, operate at a vast- 
ly lower overall cost to market than our own smelting industry. 

In fact, by subjecting zinc-ore imports to the United States to the full tariff 
increase, we would depress the value of zinc ores in foreign markets, thus mak- 
ing it possible for foreign smelters to buy their ores that much cheaper and 
furnishing them the very means of overcoming any new tariff barrier with metal 
made abroad from such artificially cheapened ores. Finally, a reasonable dif- 
ferential on zinc-ore tariff, such as herein proposed, should go a long way toward 
gaining support for the measure among the traditional raw material suppliers 
of our economy, such as Canada, Mexico, Peru. 

Respectfully, 


W. H. Leverett, President. 


Gop Lear & METALIIC Powpers, INc., 
New York, N. Y. 
CHAIRMAN, HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

HonoraB_e Sir: We understand that at the present moment hearings are being 
held before your committee regarding new legislation to protect domestic indus- 
tries from goods dumped on the American market. We wish to draw your atten- 
tion to the fact that such a situation exists in the bronze powder industry. 

Our industry sent representatives to a hearing in 1950 before a Committee for 
Reciprocity Information during which our industry presented their case and 
we were even complimented for the full picture given which should have pre- 
vented a reduction in import duties. In spite of our representation, the duty 
was then reduced from 14 cents to 10 cents per pound (par. 382 (a) of the import 
tariff) and the results that were predicted became a fact. 

Due to importations at prices below the domestic German sales price, plus 
freight and duty, the import has practically doubled yearly since 1952 from 
one year to the next, doing considerable damage to our industry. 

We wish to bring the above fact to your attention for consideration during the 
present hearing. 

Thanking you for your cooperation, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
GoL_p Lear & METALLIC PowpeErs, INC., 
M. Rosensaum, President. 
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Hotitywoop, Cauir., July 26, 1957. 
Hon. JERE Cooper, 
Chairman, House Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. 0. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Cooper: Enclosed please find brief on antimony for inclu- 
sion in the committee report of the hearings on the Government long-range na- 
tional minerals program. 

Since impossible for me to be present, I will appreciate it if this brief could be 
read. 

With my deepest gratitude, and thanking you in advance, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALMA DoroTHy PRIESTER. 


ANTIMONY Brier, SUBMITTED TO THE HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE FOR 
INCLUSION IN THE COMMITTEE REPORT OF THE HEARINGS ON THE GOVERNMENT 
LONG-RANGE NATIONAL MINERALS PROGRAM 


My name is Alma Dorothy Priester. I reside at 6853 Camrose Drive, Los 
Angeles, Calif. I own six antimony properties, have associates in another, and 
am president of the Rosal Mining & Land Corp., former producers of antimony 
in Nevada. Now all properties are shut down. 

I have been requested to present the antimony situation by holders of antimony 
claims. We find that there are many antimony properties located throughout 
the Western States. Because of this long period of economically nonfeasible 
operation, quite a few antimony properties have been dropped, owners have died, 
and so forth. Through reactivating antimony production, many of these prop- 
erties would be operated and others relocated. 

The Honorable Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior, stated in his report 
before this committee: “There are a variety of reasons for not including some 
of the more important minerals in the program. For example, antimony— 
requirements for primary antimony are decreasing.” Yet if we refer to the 
1957 issue of metal statistics put out by the American Metal Market, we find the 
world production of antimony in 1955, the last year given, is equal to or greater 
than any year within the last 10 years, except the peak year of 1951 when large 
amounts of antimony were purchased for the United States stockpile. It is 
true that the requirement for antimony metal has declined somewhat over the 
years 1953-55, but nonmetal consumption has steadily increased. It has been 
stated previously before this committee, I believe by Mr. James P. Bradley, in 
testimony given shortly after the Korean war, that antimony oxide requirements 
for flameproofing of paints and textiles faced a wartime requirement of 40,000 
tons per year, This is approximately 100 times the current annual domestic 
production. 

Secretary Seaton also stated that the Nation’s resources of antimony is insuffi- 
cient to support a sustained high level of output of this commodity. Mr. Seaton 
received this information from the Bureau of Mines, and I think it wise that the 
committee remember the prediction of the Bureau of Mines in 1939, which re- 
ported it inconceivable that mercury production could exceed 25,000 flasks per 
year (it read 50,000 flasks 4 years later) ; chrome in 1951 for the total reserves 
did not equal 25,000 tons (now exceeded annually) ; the prediction that we were 
a have-not nation in uranium (running out of our ears now) ; or the situation 
in 1951 in regard to tungsten (production last year was more than twice what 
the Bureau thought possible and was greatly in excess of United States con- 
sumption requirements). The plain fact has been proven over and over again 
that the United States miners, given a price at which they can operate profitably, 
have almost always been able, given time, to produce whatever our country 
needed. 

A brief history of antimony will clearly show why we have no antimony. His- 
torically, China has been a large producer of antimony, produced with labor 
costs of a few cents a day. When this source was cut off during World War II, 
the situation became acute. It was necessary for the Allies to develop a com- 
pletely new source of antimony. Again during the Korean war antimony require- 
ments and consumption soared. At the present time the United States supply 
of primary antimony is from Mexico, where the ore deposits are declining in 
grade and amount; Bolivia, which is politically unstable; and South Africa, from 
which supplies are unavailable in times of emergency. 
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Insofar as the United States is concerned, the tariff on antimony has always 
been negligible. At the present time this ore comes in duty free, and the metal 
has an ad valorem duty of 3 percent. Chinese labor costs are negligible; African 
and Bolivian costs are not much greater. It is completely impossible to operate 
a mine for even the highest grade of antimony in the United States and pay 
American miners 20 times the rate of their foreign competition. 

I feel that any competent mine operator of the West would agree that, given a 
price over a period of years suffiicent to justify the search, we could maintain 
at least a nucleus of a healthy antimony industry which could be expanded in 
times of need. 

In Mr. Seaton’s report he stated that 3,000 or 4,000 short tons per year could 
be produced at a price roughly double the present market price. What Mr. Sea- 
ton probably did not realize was that it would require double the market price 
if the term of years was short; but that if a long-range program were proposed, 
then the price requirement would not be as high. In the figures given by Secre- 
tary Seaton two properties in the Western States alone have greater proven and 
probable reserves than his totals, with no allowance whatsoever for the more 
than 375 other occurrencies of ore and the extensive new antimony deposits now 
known to occur in Alaska. The only explanation that I can give for the mani- 
fest error in the figures supplied by the Bureau of Mines to the Secretary is that 
the Bureau was just not willing to make an adequate survey. 

In two wars we have gotten into serious trouble for lack of adequate antimony 
supplies. Recently the Defense Department announced that the Russians had 
over 500 submarines, or 6 times the maximum number operated by the Ger- 
mans at any one time during World War II. To become utterly dependent on 
Bolivia and South Africa for this minor but important metal is a policy which 
is indefensible. I firmly believe that what this country needs at present is a 
healthy nucleus of a domestic antimony industry with adequate proven reserves. 

I believe that this can best be attained by following the recommendations of 
the resolution of the western governors, which states that a small excise tax 
should be imposed on the foreign imports of antimony, whether ore or metal, 
the proceeds to be used to maintain a healthy nucleus of domestic production. 
This is, in effect, similar to the agricultural wool program, where the tariff on 
imported wool is used to support the domestic industry to offset in part the labor 
differential without cost to the American consumer or to the American taxpayer, 
Under this type of program, I do not have the slightest doubt but that the western 
mining industry could supply between 10 and 30 percent of the United States 
peacetime requirements, which could be expanded in times of emergency to even 
greater tonnages. 

I wish to express to the House Ways and Means Committee my deep apprecia- 
tion of the opportunity to present this brief and necessarily limited picture of 
the present antimony situation. 

Thank you. 
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FRIDAY, AUGUST 2, 1957 


Hovusk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Ways AND MEaNns, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:15 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in the 
committee hearing room, New House Office Building, Hon. Jere Cooper 
(chairman) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will please be in order. 

The first witness appearing on the calendar this morning is Mr. 
David Laine, secretary, American Die Casting Institute. Is Mr. Laine 
here ¢ 


STATEMENT OF DAVID LAINE, SECRETARY, AMERICAN DIE 
CASTING INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Larne. Yes, sir. 
The CHairman. Come forward, please, sir. Will you give your 


name, your address, and the capacity in which you appear, for the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Larne. Yes, sir. My name is David Laine. I am secretary 
of the American Die Casting Institute, New York City. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have a prepared statement here, Mr. Laine? 

Mr. Larne. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. You are recognized, and, without objec- 
tion, you may present your prepared statement without interruption. 
Following that, members of the committee will be given a chance to 
question you. You are recognized, and you may proceed. 

Mr. Laine. The American Die Casting Institute, on behalf of the 
diecasting industry and its 122 member companies, is opposed to the 
imposition of additional tariffs or excise taxes on imports of zine. 

Phe present proposals for a sliding-scale import tax are no different 
from previous provisions urged upon the Congress in past years, Owr 
opposition to such a tax, as in the past, is that it is a discriminatory 
tax as it affects diecasters, and that it is unfair. In addition, we believe 
it to be unnecessary and unworkable. 

We feel the tax to be unnecessary, since the principal basis on which 
it is advocated is no longer valid. The need for maintaining a healthy 
zinc-producing industry as a matter of national defense is the major 
premise used to support the claim for the tax. 

(a) Government-owned stocks of zinc are at levels far beyond the 
original strategic stockpile goal, and no current forecast of use is avail- 
able to support the claim of possible shortage in the event of war. 
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(6) Tothe contrary, the Office of Defense Mobilization, until yester- 
day, and the emergency agencies in the past, recognized that the 
mobilization supply base of the United States includes the zine in 
Canada and Mexico, the two sources which will be most adversely 
affected by the imposition of an import tax. 

We feel the tax to be unfair, since it amounts to levying a tariff on 
a commodity not produced domestically in sufficient supply to meet 
demand. Domestic ore production is not now, and has never been, 
available in sufficient tonnage or of sufficient quality to meet our 
domestic needs. 

(a) Historically, the smelting segment of the zinc-producing indus- 
try has imported concentrates of foreign-ore origin for its needs. 
These imported concentrates are used in the smelting process because 
of insufficient domestic supply and because they are of higher grade 
than domestic ores. 

(6) The zine-mining segment of the zinc-producing industry is 
dependent upon the concentrates importing policy of its alter ego, the 
smelters. 

(c) The proposed import tax will neither raise the quality of do- 
mestic ore nor benefit the miner unless the smelting industry, through 
self-discipline, alters its present practices. In 1955, slab-zine con- 
sumption reached an alltime high and sales by smelters for Govern- 
ment account were equal to less than 1 month’s production. In 1956, 
demand from consumers was reduced, but smelting production in- 
creased. As a result, sales for Government account doubled. In 
1957, with demand further reduced, production was increased again, 
and sales for Government account correspondingly increased. With 
Government purchases providing a ready market for undisciplined 
production far beyond domestic needs and at high price, a production 
spree was in progress. When Government purchases were inter- 
rupted, the excess production became unmanageable and the market 
fell apart. 

The proposed import tax cannot cure irresponsible production 
policies. 

(d) Since we are dependent on imports for adequate supplies of 
concentrates and metal, or slab zinc, the import tax is unfair. There 
is no oversupply of domestic origin that demands protection. Mines 
are not closing because of this. Mines are closing because the smelters 
continue to require foreign concentrates for their processing. 

We feel the tax to be discriminatory in its effect on diecasters. 

(a) The diecasting industry is the second largest consumer of slab 
zinc. Consumption in 1956 is estimated at over 360,000 tons, some 41 
percent or more of total domestic use. All of this tonnage represents 
zine of 99.99 percent purity, special high grade. Metallic zinc of this 
grade is produced by the electrolytic process and represents a grade of 
zine Which has not and cannot be domestically produced in adequate 
tonnages from domestically mined ores. Imported supplies of slab 
zine and of foreign concentrates have been, and are, necessary to meet 
the demand. This dependence on imported supply is overlooked in 
the proposed import-tax proposals and, in our opinion, represents an 
unjustified discrimination against the diecasting industry, 

(b) Domestic mines have never been able to meet the tonnage re- 
quirements for high-grade ores from which special high-grade zinc is 
produced. The domestic smelters have historically imported high- 
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grade concentrates for producing special high-grade zinc and, in spite 
of this, have not been able to meet the requirements of the diecasting 
industry in many, many years. 

About 40 percent of our requirements for spcial high-grade slab 
zine are imported from Canada. Without this Canadian metal, there 
is not enough special high-grade slab zinc. 

It appears to us that these importations of special high-grade slab 
zinc have no bearing on the mining production of the United States 
or the operating rate of the domestic zinc mines. It appears to us 
that no protection is afforded the domestic zinc mines by placing a 
tariff on special high grade which they have not, do not, and cannot 
produce in the required tonnage. Special high-grade slab zine should 
not be related to prime western, as far as tariffs are concerned, since it 
is produced domestically in insufficient quantities by a different smelt- 
ing process, from different ores and concentrates. 

(c) The impact of an import tax is not equal on all consumers. 
It falls heaviest on those uses which contain the largest percentage of 
zinc in total product cost. In a zinc diecasting, 35 to 75 percent of total 
cost is metal. Since diecastings compete with other materials and 
methods of fabrication, any imposed price increase can make our prod- 
uct noncompetitive. We know how precarious our markets are. Our 
largest customer industry—automobiles—will not give us a premium 

rice to meet an import tax. Our volume of zinc consumption will 
Soo. bringing further complications of supply imbalances and price 
instability. 

Finally, we believe the sliding-scale import tax to be unworkable. 

(a) It will impose a rigidity of price, artificially, but will not affect 
total supply or supply of special high-grade metal. The result will be 
a decline in demand due to our inability to meet competitive processes, 
followed by a drop in price, an increase in tax, et cetera, ad nauseam. 

(6) It will bring on uncertainty and insecurity, inventory hedging, 
and market manipulation. It will not bring stability of prices or re- 
assurance. These can come only from balanced supply-demand re- 
lationships which, in the long run, will decide the fate of zine as a 
dependable, usable, economic, industrial raw material. 

We, once again, urge the Congress to direct an impartial study 
of smelter practice and consumer impact as they affect zine mining 
policy and request that no action on an import duty be taken at this 
time. 

Thank you. 

The CuatrMan. Does that complete your statement, Mr. Laine? 

Mr. Larne. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you for your appearance and the infor- 
mation given the committee. 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Miuts. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Mills, of Arkansas, will inquire. 

Mr. Mitts. Just 1 or 2 questions, Mr. Laine, in order that I may be 
able to thoroughly understand your point. 

Is one of your basic concerns about the import tax that it would 
apply to this high-grade zinc that you say is not produced in the 
United States and that you must get in large quantities from. Canada, 
and that it would afford a degree of protection despite the fact that 
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comparable domestic production does not exist in the United States? 
Is that your point? 

Mr. Larne. There has never been enough special high-grade slab 
zinc smelted in the United States to meet the requirements of our 
industry. We have had to import quantities of high-grade slab zine 
from Canada especially, to my knowledge, ever since 1945 and 1946, 
and before that. 

Mr. Mitxs. What do you have to pay for this high-grade zinc that 
you are talking about ? 

Mr. Larne. Special high-grade zinc is 134 cents a pound above the 
price of prime western zinc. Today it would be 1134 cents a pound. 

Mr. Mixts. Eleven and three-quarter cents a pound. It would ac- 
tually be affected, then, by the sliding scale that is in the proposed bill ? 

Mr. Larne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitts. Now, the diecasting industry itself is one that I had 
always considered to be essential to our national security, our national 
defense in time of war 

Mr. Larne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mius. And it is, therefore, in your statement, an industry 
which is dependent on a foreign source of supply rather than a domes- 
tic source of supply ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Larne. Partially. We are partially dependent on Canadian 
metal. If that is a foreign source of supply, we are partially depend- 
ent on it. 

Mr. Mitts. Well, Canada is not a part of the United States today. 

Mr. Larne. That is right. 

Mr. Mitts. That was the situation in World War II, I guess. 

Mr. Larne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitts. During that period of time, you did not use prime west- 
ern zinc. 

Mr. Larne. We cannot use prime western zinc. Our process re- 
quires only special high-grade zinc. 

Mr. Mrixs. So we have an industry that is essential in time of war 
dependent at least in part upon a foreign source of supply. 

Mr. Larne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Muuts. That is all. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Simpson, of Pennsylvania, will inquire. 

Mr. Srupson. Mr. Laine, in your statement you refer to this being 
a discriminatory tax as it affects diecastings, and that it is unfair. 

Mr. Larne, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smrson. Why is that so? 

Mr. Larne. Because you are levying a tax on a material that we 
cannot buy here in sufficient quantity. 

Mr. Srmpson. But it applies to all users of the material. So it is 
not discriminatory with respect to the user in the United States. 

Mr. Larne. Well, it hits the diecaster hardest. We have a greater 
percentage of zine in our product than any other product that we 
know of. As far as the uses of zinc are concerned, the product made 
by a diecaster contains more of its cost in metal than it does in labor, 
whereas with other uses of zinc it is a minor part of the finished cost 
of the product. 

Mr. Srupson. To the user of zinc, though, the tax applies equally 
to the user no matter where he is. 
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Mr. Larne. Yes; but all other grades of zinc can be obtained in the 
United States in sufficient quantity if necessary, except special high- 
grade ZINC, which has never been obtained i in sufficient supply. 

Mr. Simpson. Now, with respect to that, is it not true that this mat- 
ter of the special high- -grade zinc is a matter of not the material from 
which the slab is made, but it is a result of the refining ? 

Mr. Larne. The special high-grade zinc is a question of refining, a 
question of smelting, smelting practice. 

Mr, Stmpson. That is right. And smelting requires labor. It re- 
quires more labor to smelt it to the special high grade than it does to 
smelt it to a lesser degree of purity; right ? 

Mr. Larne. I don’t know about that. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Srupson. You wouldn’t know ? 

Mr. Laine. No. Iam notin the smelting business. 

Mr. Stapson. Will you tell me why we do not have sufficient supply 
in this country then ¢ 

Mr. Laine. Well, I think that the question is an economic one. It 
relates to the quality and the zine content of the ore that you use. 

Mr. Sruupson. Is it not a fact that we can make every bit as high 
grade zinc slab here as you can import ? 

Mr. Laine. As far as I know, we have never made enough special 
high grade. I assume, therefore, that we cannot make enough special 
high grade. 

Mr. Sraeson. W ell, I ask you if we can make it just as pure here 
as we can import it from abroad. 

Mr. Latne. We cannot make enough zinc in total of any grade 
unless we import concentrates. 

Mr. Stmpson. I am talking about unemployment in our domestic 
lead and zine industry. We are trying to correct it in the United 
States. These mills and these individuals who work in the mills, 
instead of being unemployed, could be making this high-grade 
material. 

Mr. Laine. They could be employed in making it, provided we have 
enough high-quality zinc ore domestically. Now, ‘if you are talking 
about. employ ment, and the business of just the employees of mills 
being at work in order to supply the needs, I can only say that there 
have been many, many years in the past when production was high, 
and presumably they were all employed, and yet we had to import 
special high-grade zinc. Now, under the present proposals it is quite 
likely that our volume of use of zine will drop, which will displace 
more workers in smelting mills rather than keep them employed. 
And it will alse probably displac e employees in the diecasting industry 
and other industries. 

Mr. Stimpson. Now, can we make high-grade zinc out of the ore that 
we mine here ? 

Mr. Larne. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Sumtpson. Is there any difference between the zinc that is mined 
abroad and the zinc that is mined here, so far as the smelting is 
concerned ? 

Mr. Laine. Sure. It is higher quality. 

Mr. Srupson. That is right. But the zine available here can be 
refined to high quality, too, in the slab. 

Mr. Larner. If there is enough of it, which there isn’t. 
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Mr. Smrpson. How can you argue there isn’t enough, when people 
are unemployed who want to produce it ? 

Mr. Larne. The statistics on the amount of slab zinc produced from 
domestic ore and foreign ore indicate that we are presently producing 
as much zine as apparently could be produced only out of domestic 
ore. I say it is an economic matter; not one of anything else. 

The question is that in running a smelting plant you make a mix 
of the concentrates that you use in order to hold the price level. 

Mr. Srmeson. In order to hold the price level may be the reason you 
do it. But it is not necessary to do it that way. We want to protect 
the jobs, and that is what we are considering at the moment: the ad- 
visability of reopening these mines and operating the smelters at a 
higher degree of operating level. 

Mr. Larne. The slab zine production of the United States in 1955 
was 1,031,000 tons. The United States Bureau of Mines states that 
583,000 tons of this was produced from domestic ore. 

Since 1948, the largest tonnage of zinc ever produced, accordin 
to the Bureau of Mines, from domestic ore was 621,000 tons. An 
that was in 1951. 

So obviously we must have foreign ore, or concentratives, and we 
must, in addition, because of the nature of special high grade—we im- 
port also special high-grade slab or metal. 

Mr. Simpson. I have never heard anyone deny that we must have 
some imports, more than we produce here. But that is not to say that 
what we produce here is not essential. It is essential. It has been so 
testified. You do not deny that, do you? 

Mr. Larne. No. 

Mr. Stmpson. Then why not protect that which we have? That 
is what we want to do, and if there has to be a curtailment of the world 
production, why not do it in part on the foreign producer ? 

Mr. Larne. That is perfectly all right as far as I am concerned. 
That is not what the problem is, though. 

Mr. Srrrson. But you object to the method that we suggest here? 

Mr. Larne. Completely. Following hearings some years ago, Con- 
gressman, at the hearings I advocated what I have been advocating 
fairly steadily, and that is that the zinc-producing industry and its 
various segments ought to meet with its consumer industries to de- 
termine what can be done on this matter. 

Mr. Stapson. You mean the zine-producing industry in the United 
States ¢ 

Mr. Larne. That is right; with its domestic customers. If there is 
a necessity for some imports, then that ought to be recognized, and 
either through quotas, subsidies, or some other device, protection 
should be afforded. We are not interested in seeing the domestic zinc 
mines or the zine-producing industry go out of business. But we very 
much — the present kinds of proposals, which we say—and I think 
we could demonstrate this—hit the diecaster hardest; and also levy 
a tax on what we have not got here. 

Now, there must be a way of handling this—we are fairly certain 
there is, if we could meet and discuss the thing and come to a conclu- 
sion. I have told this to the various zine producers for many years. 
We are interested in maintaining the same position. We are not in- 
terested in seeing the zinc mines or the zine producers go out of busi- 
ness. But we don’t think because of the price level of our product and 
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the fact that we must import some level we should be the ones that get 
hit, especially in a sliding scale, by the fastest movement. 

Mr. Stmupson. Well, granted that someone has to be shut down, ap- 
parently you are preferring that the people to be shut-down should be 
the people in this country. 

Mr. Larne. We do not prefer that the diecasting industry be shut 
down, if it comes to a choice. 

Mr. Srmpson. I think we have got the common ground now. If 
there must be unemployment, you, representing the diecasting indus- 
try, and it is understandable, prefer that it be the American lead and 
zine producer, to anyone working in the diecasting industry; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Larne. I would prefer that there be no unemployment. But 
again I say that the question of our domestic zinc mines calls for an 
examination of the statistics of slab zinc production and its relation- 
ship to the amount produced from domestic ore. Now, since, according 
to these figures, it has run as high as 70 percent and as low as 40 
percent, I say that it is the concentrate purchasing policy of the smelt- 
ers that determines it, not gross need or anything else. . It is deter- 
mined strictly by the policy of the people who smelt the material, and 
how much they buy from abroad and how much they buy domes- 
tically. 

Mr. Smirson. All right. I do not disagree with that. I would 
think that would be proper business. But you are, I believe, suggest- 
ing: now that the smelters agree to buy American production by a cer- 
tain percentage and foreign production by another percentage. 

Mr. Larne. Well, I may have implied that. I should think that 
the zinc mining industry might have thought of this some time ago. 
It seems to me to be a fairly obvious situation. 

Mr. Stwpson. What we are trying to do here, as I interpret our 
work, is to represent the people who are producing and the smelters 
and make it possible to use the American product in preferencee to 
using the imported product. 

Mr. Larne. Well, but Congressman, an import tax won’t do it. 

Mr. Simpson. Have you a suggestion as to what would do it? 

Mr. Larne. I think it would take some examination, but I think 
that such a think is not beyond 

Mr. Stupson. Would you like to see it done? 

Mr. Larne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stmpson. You would like to see it done so that the American 
producer can produce at a better price and provide more employ- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Laine. We would like to see a situation whereby there is an 
adequate supply of zinc in the grade we want. And if that can come 
from domestic sources, well and good. If it can’t, then we will have 
to import. If we are forced to import because the domestic industry 
cannot produce it, I do not think that we should be penalized. That 
has no effect on the domestic mine production or on the smelters. If 
they cannot make it in sufficient quantity, that is nothing that can be 
cured by an import tax. 

Mr. Stmpson. Are you willing to recognize that it is the imports 
that set the price ? 

Mr. Larne. Well, I have been told this. I am not willing to admit 
it, no, I dispute it, and have disputed it. I think that it can set the 
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price, if you want to follow the import price level, and use that as the 
sole determinant—I am willimg to admit that if you price your prod- 
uct at a level that makes it attractive for other countries to ship 
metals here, you are going to encourage imports and therefore finally 
have to meet the lower price level. I do not think there is any secret 
in that. That is a very simple proposition. 

Mr. Srwpson. I think that adds up to say that the foreigner now sets 
the pri¢e, because he has the large capacity for production, and he is 
at our doors knocking to come in. 

All we are proposing to do is to permit a limited amount of his 
product to come in at the level of price that we pay the American pro- 
ducer. 

Mr. Latne. Unless that limit is by quota, it will not work for an 
import tax. 

Mr. Sturson. Will you support the quota ? 

Mr. Larne. Sure. Tickled to death. Glad to support a quota 
principle. 

Mr. Smupson. Thank you very much ? 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Eberharter of Pennsylvania will inquire. 

Mr. Exeruarter. There is some question as to whether this is the 
most practical approach, particularly with respect to a sliding scale 
price basis. I think you said something to the effect, in your statement, 
that this plan would be unworkable. Now, my question is this: Do 
you think the industry in Mexico and Canada with respect to lead 
and zinc is such that combinations could be formed so as to administer 
a price which would defeat the purpose of this bill; in other words, by 
monopoly or cartels they would fix the price at a level which would not 
be affected by the tax ? 

Mr. Larne. I don’t really know. I suppose that is possible. But I 
was thinking more or less of domestic situations and people holding 
out, watching their inventories and manipulating their inventories 
and purchases to hold back and have the demand. slacken, the price 
drops; if you buy, the demand increases; you get a stabilization. 

The problem here is that what is needed most is some stability in the 
zinc market. 

Mr. Exvernarter. Yes. 

Mr. Larne. Every 2 or 3 years we are confronted with a desperate 
situation, a tremendous drop in the price of zine. It then goes back 
to—we don’t think 10 cents necessarily a fair price for zinc. We think 
it is an unsound price and an uneconomic price. But there is some limit 
as to where there is a fair level, and if that level could be maintained 
within fairly narrow margins, you could have a lot of more diecasting 
business and a lot more other use for zinc, because of stability and re- 
assurance to the purchasers. 

When a man buys a product that contains 26 pounds of zinc, and the 
possible movement of the price will run from $1 to $2 extra, depending 
on where the market for zinc is, I think that you have got a rough time 
trying to sell anyone. And in our process, where we make parts for 
the automobile industry—take the grille of an automobile; which is 
die cast of zinc, and weighs some 26 to 28 pounds—you get the order 
for this probably in February, because of the time that it takes to make 
tools, and you deliver the first production in September or October. 
In between that time the price of zine drops, and you adjust the price. 
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If the price of zinc goes up, you go and fight with the customer and try 
and get it. If it is down, you adjust. it. If it is up, you fight. 

Now, an industry such as the automobile industry, where an order 
for die-cast grilles for one model car might run into several hundred 
thousand, confronted with a possible price differential of, say, a 
dollar and a quarter on a grille, and where they can buy competitive 
materials—they can buy stamped aluminum. They have bought 
stamped stainless steel, where they get a firm price, with no likeli- 
hood of wide movement. We are very close when it comes to getting 
the business in the first place. And with this threat hanging over 
them, they are not content; they want a firm commitment, and we 
cannot buy zine and guarantee a firm commitment. The sliding 
scale tax will make it worse, because we won’t know from one ship- 
ment to the next what the price will be. It will be impossible to sell 
under those conditions. 

Mr. Exeruarrer. That is right. And I am a little concerned as to 
whether or not prices could be manipulated in such a way as to affect 
the stability of the market and affect demand, at least insofar as the 
3-month period is concerned. When these orders have to be given in 
advance, months and months in advance, there might be a 3 months’ 
period with very high prices where the tax would not apply, and then 
in the other period there might be a slackoff, and then your tax would 
apply, and there would be no imports at all to the United States. 

{vould you think there is that danger, Mr. Laine ? 

Mr. Larne. I think there is that possibility, Congressman. We 
believe that there are weaknesses in any sliding scale that is based 
that way. Now, if there is a loophole in any law, some of the boys 
will find a way to crawl in. And I think that that possibility exists 
and is a very real one. 

I just do not think that a sliding scale that moves with the move- 
ment of prices is something that can be controlled. I think there are 
ways of manipulating against it. I am quite sure of that. 

Mr. Eperuarter. Some of these countries are able to control ex- 
ports from their countries into the United States, and the Govern- 
ment. itself could manipulate prices in such a way as to defeat the 
purposes of this bill; could they not ? 

Mr. Larne. I am quite sure some of them will find a way to do it. 

Mr. Exeruarter. I am afraid that we would encourage cartels and 
controlling of the prices of lead and zinc in other countries if we put 
this method into operation. 

Mr. Larne. It surely is a breeding ground for that approach. 

Mr. Eseruarter. That is what I think. It is encouragement for it. 

Mr. Larne. Yes,sir. Lagree with that. 

Mr. Exernarter. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Curtis of Missouri will inquire. 

Mr. Curtis. What about the kind of metals or materials that you 
use? Do youonly use zinc asa metal ? 

Mr. Laine. We use die-cast zinc, aluminum, some magnesium, some 
brass, copper-base alloys. But each of these products has to some ex- 
tent a different market, and our zinc-diecasting equipment, the zinc- 
ciecasting machines, cannot be used to die cast anything else. 

Mr, Curtis. So what percentage of your business is dependent on 
zinc ? 
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Mr. Larne. Well, it is roughly half zinc. 

Mr. Curtis. But is that the percentage of your business that would 
be deperident upon zinc / 

Mr. Larne. In terms of dollar volume of sales, it runs about one- 
half zinc, or about one-half of 1 percent zinc, or 46 percent aluminum, 
and the balance in the others. 

Now, some of the present zinc volume might be converted to, say, 
aluminum diecasting. That is a possibility. But there are many, 
many — that cannot be made out of aluminum. 

Mr. Curtis. Now then, this decline in consumption that you have 
noted in the past 2 years in the use of the zinc—is that, in your judg- 
ment, a temporary decline, or is this a long-range situation ? 

Mr. Larne. I would say that probably, of the total zinc consumed 
in the United tSates, the total slab zinc, probably a very large por- 
tion goes to the automobile industry. 

Of special high-grade zinc, my guess is that close to 70 percent if 
not more goes to the automobile industry in the form of automotive 
hardware. All of the chrome-plated applications on an automobile 
or the great majority of them are diecastings. Therefore we are 
very sensitive to the level of automotive production. 

Mr. Curtis. In other words, other materials could be substituted ? 

Mr. Larne. That is right. Stainless steel has been used in the 
past. Some aluminum—not diecastings, but some aluminum stamp- 
ings have been used, and aluminum forgings. 

r. Curtis. Then you would say that this decline in consumption 
you have experienced in the past few years is probably a temporary 
thing rather than one of the long range. 

Would you expect to see a continuance—— 

Mr. Larne. We think with stable zinc prices we can probably con- 
tinue to build more and more zinc volume. But with a sliding- 
scale arrangement, where nobody knows what the price will be when 
he delivers, we think our volume will drop. People will take ma- 
terials that are not dependent on imports. 

Mr. Curtis. Has this decline in consumption been national, or is 
that an international decline ? 

Mr. Larne. I am sorry, sir. I donot know that. I only know the 
figures for the United States. 

Mr. Curtis. In other words, what I was getting to, of course, is 
that it is a ae of the amount of production, both national and 
international, in relation to the amount of consumption, both national 
and international, so that we can see where this picture might lead us. 

Maybe I can pinpoint it by asking you this: 

What would happen to your industry if the domestic zinc-pro- 
ducing industry went out of existence ? 

Mr. Larne. Oh, my goodness, we don’t want that to happen. 

Mr. Curtis. Of course, I know you don’t as citizens. But what 
would happen to your industry economically if it went out of busi- 
ness ¢ 

Mr. Larne. Well, I think we would have almost as rough a time as 
though there were an import tax. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, you see, the picture that has been presented to us 
here is that maybe that is what we might be facing. In other words, 
it was not entirely the statement that you have made predicated on 
national events. The presentation of the industry has been that they 
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think they are going to go out of existence. And I do know this, that 
as far as mines are concerned in this country, they have been shut 
down all over the country already. 

Mr. Lane. I do not want to be facetious, but there are always shut- 
downs when there is a tax bill pending in the Congress. 

Mr. Curtis. I think as to this, I can assure you, I think, that the 
chicken came before the egg. In other words, there was a shutdown, 
and that is what brought the pressure on the Congress. The Congress, 
I think, is pretty sensitive to actual economic occurrences. 

Now, one other question. Could there not be some sort of a futures 
market in zinc, as there is in many raw materials, where prices are 
stabilized ? 

Mr. Larne. Well, we have thought of that, Congressman, but there 
is an insufficient volume of trading in the commodity exchanges to 
cover a hedging operation. It just cannot be done. 

Mr. Curtis. I see. There is no way that your industry or others 
can depend on hedges in that fashion ? 

' Mr. Larne. We cannot depend on what they do with wheat. 

Mr. Curtis. I think that is all. 

Mr. Kina. Mr. Laine, you state that the duty or tax raising the price 
of zinc to 13 cents will have an adverse effect on your business? 

Mr. Larne. Yes, sir. We think it will have an adverse effect maybe 
because of the sliding-scale nature of the tax. We object to any device 
that makes it impossible to forecast from one delivery to another what 
the price of zinc will be. We think this is very unsettling to purchas- 
ing agents, who are a strange breed and want to tie everything to a top 
price and only one-way movement, and we think that this cannot be 
ascertained in advance with a sliding scale. 

Mr. Kine. Would you recommend elimination of the sliding scale 
and making it a flat 13 cents? 

Mr. Larne. We have a tariff. The question of the adequacy of the 
tariff is a different story. But any sliding-scale provision is one that 
will not work. Ifthe price of zinc is such, by legislation, that it can- 
not compete with other materials, it will not help the zine industry. 
They must find an economic level, or they are going to sell less zinc. 

Mr. Kine. Last year, Mr. Laine, the price was 1314. How did your 
company do last year ? 

Mr. Larne. Well, we did better in 1955. 

Mr. Kine. How much better? 

Mr. Larne. Oh, 15 percent, roughly. 

Mr. Kine. You did all right at 131% last year? 

Mr. Larne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kine. With 13, if it would be 13 from here out, you would not 
be very badly damaged, would you? 

Mr. Larne. Well, that depends on relationships with other ma- 
terials. There is no simple answer to that. The relationship of any 
raw material that is in competition with other raw materials is that it 
must find its level. And no rigidity of price arbitrarily imposed is 
going to help that situation. The tendency always is to stick to a 
ceiling; not to go below it. And if that makes it noncompetitive, the 
last people in the world to know that will be the people who are sell- 
ing the metal and think that they have a ceiling price that they can 
stick to. 
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Mr. Kine. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Holmes, of Washington, will inquire. 

Mr. Hormes. Mr. Laine, would you be happier with the establish- 
ment of a rigid and constant price? You keep talking about stability, 

Mr. Larne. Rigid and constant? No, sir. But I think there are 
other commodities that are marketed on agreements that for a given 
length of time provide a price range. I think such things can be done 
if raw material prices and raw material production are used as the 
gages. I think that if production is in line with requirements, you 
will have a fairly stable price level, and I think when you overproduce 
then either the price drops or you require Government supports, one 
or the other. 

Mr. Hormes. Now let us go into this theory of price, we will say. 
Do you agree that over the short run the factor of demand is the 
predominant factor in determining the price of any commodity ? 

Mr. Larne. I think demand affects price, sure. 

Mr. Hotmes. In the short run ¢ 

Mr. Larne. That is right. 

Mr. Hoimers. Iagree. Do you agree that in the long run the supply 
of that commodity in relation to its price is the predominant factor? 

Mr. Larne. Yes; I think that that enters into it in the long run 
probably to a greater extent than the short-run effect. 

Mr. Hormes. I think that is true, too, and I agree with you. Then 
why do you complain, in the long run, about trying to stabilize a 
supply that needs a combination both from domestic and import of 
this particular commodity by a fluctuating control system ? 

Mr. Larne. Congressman, it is one thing to talk about the theory of 
price. It is another thing to talk about competitive business condi- 
tions. And you cannot sell a man something that you cannot tell 
him the price of. And we will be unable to tell the price of our prod- 
uct if we do not know the price of our raw material, which is as much 
as 75 percent of our cost. And we will never know that. 

Mr. Hotmes. I agree. But here is what we are trying to do in this 
bill, in connection with the combination product that you have got to 
have, both of foreign imports and domestic production. If we are 
going to treat both of them well to keep this mining industry from 
going to pieces here in the United States and we are going jaan to 

1ave foreign imports of commodity most of the time regardless of 
domestic production why are you so upset over the fact that we are 
trying to stabilize a supply source for you that will permit domestic 
industry to go ahead and still permit imports? 

Now, if you want a constant price, you have not got to have a 
fluctuating control. But you cannot control a static with a dynamic 
control, and you cannot control a dynamic with a static control in any 
field of business. 

Mr. Larne. Congressman, the question involved here is surface treat- 
ment of an apparent ill at the moment. The policy of the smelters as 
to the concentrates they buy abroad, since we * not have enough, will 
always enter into it, and this bill does nothing, as far as that is 
concerned, nothing at all. 

Mr. Hotes. Nothing in what way? 

Mr. Larne. Well, it does not tell the smelter how many tons: he 
should buy abroad and what he should produce domestically. 
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Mr. Hotmes. Then you would be happier if we just passed a piece of 
legislation and put the flat rate or the higher rate and protect the 
domestic industry ¢ 

Mr. Larne. No; I would be happier if the Congress did not do 
anything on this import tax but saw to it that there was a complete 
investigation of the situation, with all elements, consumers, smelters, 
and miners, and all of the raw materials used, in terms of the grades 
they need, because these grade relationships are technical, but they have 
a great deal to do with this—we buy a premium metai and ir it, 
and then the price level is not any 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. Hotmes. Mr. Laine, are not all those other metals in the same 
position? You have variables in other metals that we may not have 
im connection with this particular problem. You have not got a 
uniform program that can handle all products in the same way. ‘There 
are many var riables. 

Mr. Larne. I am talking about zinc. I am not talking about any 
other metal. I am talking about the different grades of zinc. 

Mr. Hotmes. If you have a zine problem, you are always going to 
have to have imported as well as domestic production. 

Mr. Laine. That is right. We are going to have to have imports, 
and that should be recognized i in anything that is done, and you cannot 

regulate the purchasing abroad of concentrates by pegging the price 

of the end product. That could be done by the smelting industry, as 
far as that is concerned, right now. If they bought the domestic 
product, the domestic mines would not close. Today they are produc- 
ing metal and using foreign concentrates to do it. 

Mr. Hotaes. We know that. 

Mr. Lanz. Well, that has nothing to do with the mines. 

Mr. Hotmes. But it certainly does. 

Mr. Larne. And the tax will not change it. 

Mr. Hormes. Well, if it does not have something to do with the 
mines, I am wondering what would have. 

Mr. Larne. If they ‘buy more domestic ores, the mines would not be 
closed. 

Mr. Hotmes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Stmpson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. One question. 

Have you pryeviously testified, Mr. Laine, before the committee ? 

Mr. Larne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smrrson. On this same subject ? 

Mr. Larne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. And have you testified for your industry in connection 
with the tariff? 

Mr. Larne. No; we did not appear on the tariff. 

Mr. Sratpson. On behalf of castings? To avoid the importation of 
castings abroad ? 

Mr. Larne. No, sir. 

Mr. Srurson. What is your industry’s position on that? Do you 
want the duty retained, or removed, or raised ? 

Mr. Larne. I did not know that there was a tariff on the imported 
diecastings as such. 

Mr. Srupson. You did not? 

Mr. Larne. No, sir. We have never been bothered by it. We out- 
produce the w orld in diecastings. 
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Mr. Smwpson. You do not know whether it is important to your 
industry or not that the duty be retained against the free importation 
of castings? 

Mr. Larne. I did not know there was a duty, sir, so I could not tell 
you whether it is important or not. I know that it has never been a 
factor, and I do not believe that it is. But I do not know. 

Mr. Mus. Mr. Eberharter will again inquire. 

Mr. Eseruarter. Mr. Laine, I have a prepared question here. I am 
going to read it'to you. [Reading:] 

As I understand the burden of your testimony, it is that this proposed legis- 
lation will in fact lead to the continued decline of the lead and zine mining in- 
dustry in the United States, because of the price uncertainties which a slid- 
ing excise scale tax will magnify, and because potential customers for lead and 
zine will be driven out of the market to markets for less volatile-priced material, 
such as aluminum and so forth. If you are correct, this committee would be 
doing the lead and zinc mining industry a disservice by approving this legislation. 

Mr. Larne. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Exsernarter. That is your position ? 

Mr. Larne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitts (presiding). Any further questions? 

If not, we thank you, Mr. Laine, for your appearance and the infor- 
mation given the committee. 

The next witness is Mr. Jean Vuillequez, vice president of the 
American Metal Co., Ltd. 


STATEMENT OF JEAN VUILLEQUEZ, VICE PRESIDENT AND 
DIRECTOR, AMERICAN METAL CO., LTD. 


Mr. VuriiequEz. Mr. Chairman, my name is Jean Vuillequez. Iam 
vice president and a director of the American Metal Co. The Ameri- 
can Metal Co. has operations and interests in this country and abroad. 

Mr. Chairman, my prepared statement is rather long. Many of the 
points in it have already been made by others. I would like to sug- 
gest, with your permission, that I merely make a summary of some 
of the points and add a few comments. 

Mr. Esernarrer. And your entire statement will be included in the 
record, then. 

Mr. VurttequEz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The sliding-scale feature of the lead and zinc proposed legislation 
would cause wide and frequent price fluctuations. Such fluctuations 
are undesirable to the lead and inc industry here and abroad, because 
they tend to reduce consumption. 

The prices used in the proposed legislation are too high. They are 
higher than the market prices for lead and inc prevailing during 
periods when the United States Government purchased substantial 
quantities of these metals for the stockpile, and against sales of surplus 
agricultural products. 

The proposed legislation, in my opinion, would not help the United 
States mines which are fairly high cost. Only a direct subsidy or a 
bonus or what I consider a self-defeating and very high tariff, would 
help such mines. A very high tariff can only reduce consumption. 
Under this proposed legislation, the prices of lead and zinc in the 
United States, in my opinion, would not increase materially. What 
would happen is that the prices realized by foreign countries would 
be reduced. 
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During World War II, for the period 1940 to 1946, inclusive, for- 
eign countries supplied us with a total of about 234 million tons of 
zine and about 214 million.tons of lead. These supplies were of im- 
measurable assistance in winning World War Il. My company’s 
share of these imports was about 700,000 tons of zinc and 425,000 tons 
of lead, and they were all sold to the United States Government at or 
below, chiefly below, the United States Government’s ceiling prices. 

It has been implied by certain persons that during the Korean 
emergency foreign lead and zinc did: not come to the United States in 
sufficient supply, and that it came here only at much higher prices 
than our ceiling prices. This implication is an unfair distortion of 
the facts, at least so far as my company is concerned. 

During the emergency we imported about 355,000 tons of zinc and 
about 360,000 tons of lead, which were sold to buyers in the United 
States at or below ceiling prices. We also imported additional quan- 
tities, amounting to about 8,000 tons of zine and 60,000 tons of lead, 
which were sold at ceiling prices plus premiums amounting to about 
three-quarters of a cent per pound and 1% cents per pound, respec- 
tively. 

All these imports paid the United States import duty except for a 
short period during 1952 when the United States import duty was 
suspended. The import duty, in the case of lead, ranged from 1\4¢ 
cents per aoe to 214 cents per pound except for the duty suspension 
period of February 12 to June 26, 1952. 


With respect to zinc, the import duty ranged from seven-eighths of 
a cent per pound to seven-tenths of a cent per pound except during 
the period February 15 to July 24, 1952, when the duty was suspended. 


In other words, on the average, imports by our company, and, I 
believe, by most others, during the period of the Korean emergency, 
realized less than sales by domestic producers, because the importers 
had to pay the United States import duty. During World War II, 
the United States Government absorbed the import duty. No such 
arrangement was made during the Korean emergency. 

Furthermore, during this emergency, zinc was allocated by the 
International Raw Materials Committee. The United States ob- 
tained its full allocation of zinc, which included substantial tonnages 
for the United States Government strategic stockpile. 

Lead was not allocated by the Materials Committee, because it was 
not considered in short supply. The United States Government, 
however, also purchased, during this emergency, important tonnages 
of lead for its strategic stockpile. 

It has also been alleged that lead and zine have been dumped in 
the United States. So far as my company is concerned, and I think 
this applies to all large, steady importers into the United States, 
there has been no dumping within the meaning of the Antidumping 
Act. 

It is not true that low wage rates in foreign countries necessarily 
result in lower costs. The hearings of the Tariff Commission dur- 
ing 1953 brought out that most foreign mines are higher grade than 
most mines in the United States, and that. some higher grade mines 
abroad are higher cost than most United States mines, because of 
higher taxes and costs of transportation to the market. Foreign 
imports, of course, continue to pay the present United States import 
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duty. In our opinion, the decrease in United States mine production 
is due chiefly to the reduction in grade of the United States mines. 

This legislation would reduce the economic production in foreign 
countries which supplied us during, and since the end of, World War 
Il. The largest suppliers—Canada and Mexico—we believe, are con- 
sidered part. of our mobilization base as established by the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 

The countries that supply important quantities of lead and zinc 
to the United States purchased during 1956 about $5 billion worth of 
American products, chiefly manufactured and agricultural. Their 
sales of lead and zinc to the United States consumers during 1956 
brought them about one-fifth of a billion dollars, or about one twenty- 
fifth of their purchases from us. 

Passage of this proposed legislation would impair our relations 
with these countries. They take the view that the import duty they 
are already paying is more than sufficient, and that there are other 
ways in which the United States can protect its lead and zinc industry. 

Aluminum has made heavy inroads into the uses of lead and zine, 
particularly in zine diecasting, zine for galvanizing, and lead-covered 
cables. There are other competitors of lead and zinc, such as plastics 
and titanium. These competitive, substitute materials, over the years, 
have spent very large sums of money to promote the uses and to find 
new uses for their products. 

In comparison, the promotional and research work of the lead and 
zine industry, both here and abroad, has been woefully inadequate. 
What the lead and zinc industry really needs, in my opinion, is a 
progressive program to search for new uses and accelerate promo- 
tional work. Recent discussions among certain members of the in- 
dustry here and abroad give promise that some joint, effective pro- 
gram of research for new uses may be established. But, of course, 
this is a long-range program, and effective results, if any, will take 
years to materialize. This committee, naturally, has to deal with the 
present situation. 

Lead and zine prices, particularly zinc, are low for all producers, 
foreign and domestic alike. Production is being reduced not only 
here but also in foriegn countries. 

The United States Government has followed on-and-off purchasing 
policies for the stockpile and against sales of surplus agricultural 
products. Stockpile purchasing has been accelerated or it has been 
decelerated. Most metals are now overproduced, worldwide. Un- 
economic production here and abroad should be allowed to decline. 

The decline in prices of lead and zinc over the past few months has 
been due chiefly to removal of the price prop of purchases of lead and 
zine against sales of surplus agricultural products. In my opinion, 
it is unsound to sell agricultural products for dollars and to buy lead 
and zine with the proceeds, unless the lead and zine are needed for 
our national security. 

I believe our present stockpile objective, and the production avail- 
able to us in the United States, and from other countries in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, is adequate for our security. In fact, World War II 
was started with no stocks of lead and zinc in the hands of our Gov- 
ernment, and it ended with very large stocks owned by Metals Reserve 
Co., an RFC subsidiary, most of which stocks were transferred to 
the United States strategic stockpile. 
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It seems to me that the testimony before this committee yesterday 
disclosed that many of the proponents of higher tariffs on lead and 
zinc considered the proposed administration. legislation inadequate. 
Higher tariffs or excise taxes which would satisfy most of the domestic 
jead-zinc industry would be so high as to reduce substantially the uses 
of these two metals. From the ae of the administration’s 
proposal, it would appear that the possible benefits would not be 
effective, at the earliest, until the 1st of January 1958. 

It seems to me, therefore, that there is a time during which this com- 
mittee, or its staff, or the administration, including the Tariff Com- 
mission, could study further the lead and zinc situation. 

During this 5-month period, there should be enough time to investi- 
gate fully the economics of lead and zinc, the mining companies in 
the United States which should be assisted, and the best methods 
which would achieve this objective after taking into consideration all 
aspects of our national economy. 

In such a study, my company would be glad to cooperate by placing 
at the committee’s disposal or in the hands of any Government agency 
any pertinent information to which we have access, 

Thank you. 

Mr. Miutzs. Any questions? 

Mr. Eberharter will inquire. 

Mr. Esernarter. Mr. Vuillequez, is this decline in the production 
of lead and zinc peculiar to the United States? 

Mr. VuImLLEQueEz. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr. Esernarter. Is it worldwide? 

Mr. Vum.equez. Yes, sir; it is. Production has been reduced in 
Mexico; probably will be reduced further; has been reduced in Can- 
ada, in Peru. Shipments of concentrates, particularly zine concen- 
trates, from Australia, have also been reduced. 

Mr. Esernarter. So that it is not peculiar to the United States. 
It. is worldwide ? 

Mr. Vurtiequez. It is worldwide, sir. 

Mr. Exseruarrer. And all countries are trying to take measures to 
give a little more life to the zinc-mining industries in their areas, are 
they not? 

Mr. Vuriiequez. I think that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Eseruarter. So that the representative of the Secretary of 
the Interior has come to this committee with the suggestion for at- 
tempting to correct the situation for the United States alone, without 
any consideration of the point that it is a worldwide decline. 

Mr. Vutiiequerz. Yes, sir, and I think it has been due to large pur- 
chases for our stockpile which have tended to increase production 
that is not needed for true consumption. And, so long as these pur- 
chases have to be discontinued, as was testified to yesterday, the pro- 
duction has to go down, here and abroad. 

Mr. Eseruarter. Well, this sliding scale of taxes is based on a slid- 
ing scale of prices. You do not believe in that approach as a solution 
to the problem, do you ? 

Mr. Vurtiequez. No, I do not, sir. In the first place, it would give 
importers the opportunity of having a lot of fun. 

Mr. Esernartrer. You think they could perhaps manipulate prices 
and put their orders out over a 3-month period, and then force a 
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decline—a higher price at certain times and then a lower price at 
other times ? 

Mr. Vurm.rquez. Mr. Congressman, it is human nature, if an im- 
porter sees that by waiting he will pay a lower excise tax, that he will 
wait and try to put the market up. And then when it is in here at 
the lower excise tax, he will try to sell it at the best price he can, 
which will then put additional pressure on a falling market. It would 
cause price fluctuations which are in fact much greater than the 
spread between the taxes. 

Mr. Esernarrer. Yes, and would bring about more instability, in 
your opinion ? 

Mr. VurILiequez. Yes. 

Mr. Exsernarrer. This approach of the Secretary of the Interior, 
that is. 

Mr. Vuitiequez. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Mus. Mr. Simpson will i inquire. 

Mr. Srwprson. You operate a zinc smelter, I understand, from your 
formal statement. 

Mr. Vur.equEz. Yes, we operate one in Blackwell, Okla., which 
operates entirely on foreign zinc concentrates. 

Mr. Simpson. Foreign concentrates ? 

Mr. VuiLequrz. Foreign; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sureson. The last gentleman, the gentleman who preceded you, 
suggested a way to solve this problem would be if you gentlemen that 
had smelters would get together and agree to buy only American- 
produced lead and zinc. Why don’t you do that? 

Mr. Vura.equez. American lead and zinc concentrates, Mr. Con- 
gressman ¢ 

Mr. Smwreson. Ores. 

Mr. Vutiequez. Well, we have tried to buy zinc concentrates. We 
do not have a lead smelter here. We have tried to buy them in the 
United States, but we have not been successful. As a matter of fact, 
our Blackwell smelter originally was built because of the availability 
of ores in the Joplin area, and as the production in that area went 
down, we were forced to make other arrangements abroad for the sup- 
ply to our smelter. 

Mr. Suwpson. Now, these other arrangements: Are you buying the 
ore from Mexico? 

Mr. VuiiEquez. Chiefly from Mexico. 

Mr. Simpson. You buy it from your own mine that you operate down 
in Mexico? 

Mr. VuItiequez. Well, we import from our own mines partly, partly 
from leased mines, and partly from mines in which we have a financial 
interest. 

Mr. Stmprson. Is that more profitable than to operate a mine in the 
United States, or to buy them in the United States ? 

Mr. Vumiequez. Mr. C ongressman, I can only answer it this way, 
and please don’t think that I am trying to use levity. But if there is 
any large zinc mine in the United States which would like to buy our 
Mexican properties and turn over to us their properties in the United 
States, I would be very glad to talk business. 

Mr. Srupson. Well, that still does not answer my question as to 


whether you can or cannot buy that comparable product in the United 
States ? 
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Mr. Vutiiequez. We have tried to and have been unable to. 
Mr. Suupson. That is your answer. 
Back during the time of the Korean war, what was the price on 
the metals set by the Government of the United States ? 

Mr. Vumequez. I think for lead it was 171% cents, and for zinc it 
was 1914 cents. 

Mr. Srupson. Now, is that the same price that we allowed for what 
you bought from Mexico during the war, or did you pay more. than 


that? 
Mr. Vuniequez. We paid that price. We paid the American ceiling 
price. 


Mr. Stmpson. The American what ? 

Mr. Vur.equez. The American ceiling price. 

Mr. Stmprson. That is what yau paid for the ore that came from 
Mexico? 

Mr. VumeQquez. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Srmpson. There was no difference in the price, then, between 
what you received for the ore from your mine down in Mexico and 
what you would have received for it had you had a mine in the United 
States? 

Mr. Vurmirquez. No, sir. There were a few small transactions, 
which were as a matter of fact directed by the—at that time—National] 
Production Authority, under which certain foreign governments 
bought ores in Mexico and shipped them to smelters in the United 
States on a toll basis. By “toll basis,” I mean that the metal was then 
shipped back to such foreign countries. In those cases, the price for 
the metal was higher than the American ceiling price. 

But these were, as I said before, purchased by foreign governments. 
They were not very large in our case. 

Mr. Sumpson. In your statement here, there is considerable ref- 
erence to a mobilization base in the United States, including Canada 
and Mexico. Do you recall? 

Mr. Vuritequez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stupson. My thought was, though, that when we have a regu- 
lated industry here during wartime, we therefore can tell the American 
operator what to produce, and so on, and the price that we will- pay 
for it. We do not have any jurisdiction over the minerals produced 
in Mexico or Canada. 

Mr. Vurirqurz. Except to the extent that American capital is 
involved, as it is in Mexico, Canada, and Peru in many cases. I quite 
agree with you, except to that extent. 

But of course, the foreign governments, after all, are independent, 
and if they would order certain different steps, the mining company 
operating in such a foreign country would naturally have to comply. 

I believe that it would then be a question of diplomatic discussions 
between this country and the other foreign country, and I cannot see 
a situation where certainly Mexico and Canada would do something 
which would be contrary to the interests of the United States, because 
I firmly believe that our interests are their interests. 

Mr. Stupson. Well, there might be an economic question involved ; 
that they might want to get more money for their products. 

Mr. Vumequez. That is possible. 

Mr. Srmpson. Your situation is, as I understand, that we might 
use subsidies to advantage to keep these mines open. 
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Mr. Vvuriieqvez. I think it is a better solution that the legislation 
that is now proposed. I do not like it, but a solution apparently must 
be found, and I think it is better to do that, both for the market and 
for the mines that need help, than this sliding scale tariff. I do not 
think this sliding scale excise tax is going to help the people who 
want it. 

Mr. Simpson. Subsidies will, of course, mean Federal controls. 

Mr. Vuriiequez. Well, it would mean certainly that the mines that 
want a subsidy would have to disclose their need for it. 

Mr. Smrrson. Yes, and to the extent that they received subsidy, a 
Federal control would be inevitable. 

Mr. Vurtitequez. I would think that some agency would have to 
be appointed or established by Congress to administer such a subsidy. 

Mr. Srupson. I thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Any further question ? 

Mr. Karsten of Missouri will inquire. 

Mr. Karsten. From your oral presentation, and your written state- 
ment, I conclude that you are opposed to any governmental assistance 
for domestic mining at this time. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Vuriuequez. No; that conclusion is incorrect. I am not. I 
think that it is a question purely of finding the proper method, which 
will help those who need help, and at the same time will not injure us 
in other directions. 

Mr. Karsten. I am talking about governmental assistance. I do 
not know whether you are talking about that or not. 

Mr. Vurttiequez. Yes; I am talking about governmental assistance. 

Mr. Karsten. You do not think it is needed in domestic industry ? 

Mr. Vuriiequez. I don’t think it should be given by the method 
under this proposed legislation. I think a method of direct subsidies 
or a bonus system—in Canada, for example, they want to take care 
of their gold mines in order to avoid ghost towns. Well, they have a 
bonus system to those mines. 

Mr. Karsten. I understood you to say you did not like subsidies, 
when Mr. Simpson was inquiring. 

Mr. Vurtiequez. Well, I think it is a question of the lesser of the 
evils. I think the sliding-scale tariff is the worst evil. I think sub- 
sidies is a better solution. 

Mr. Karsten. I see. I had a chance to look over your prepared 
statement very hurriedly. Up in the first paragraph you list the 
activities of the American Metal Co. Do you have others? 

Mr. Vumxequez. The activities listed in my statement represent 
those in which we either operate or have a financial interest. In addi- 
tion to that, we have an important interest in molybdenum, and we 
are sales agents for lead and zinc and copper production in Peru. 

Mr. Karsten. This molybdenum company you were talking about— 
where is that located ? 

Mr. Vutzeqvez. In Colorado. Their head office, however, is in 
New York City. 

Mr. Karsten. What do you do with the output of that mine? 

Mr. Vuritequez. We have nothing to do with it, sir. We merely 
have a financial interest. It is managed entirely separately, and, 
frankly, I know nothing about molybdenum at all. 

Mr. Karsten. Is the Government supporting that mine? 
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Mr. Vourtiequnz. I think they had and may have a stockpile con- 
tract. 

Mr. Karsten. Then the Government is actually supporting, some 
of your products now, apparently, ot some that you have an interest in. 

Mr. Vumiequez. Exactly as it has been supporting lead and zinc 
in connection with the stockpile program. 

The Cuamman. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri will inquire. 

Mr. Curtis. Is it true that your company’s main interest is smelt- 
ing and trading in ores and concentrates rather than mining than 
mining itself? 

Mr. Vumiequez. That is not true, sir. Our main interest is in 
mining properties, the smelters and refineries that we operate, and as 
sales agents for very large mine producers, who have very much of 
an interest in seeing to it that dheit products are marketed in an 
orderly way for the best interests of their product. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, I was trying to distinguish between the two 
types. I was pointing out or asking whether or not your primary 
interest was not in smelting and in trading in ore concentrates. Now, 
that is part of it, as you have stated, as opposed to the direct mining 
end of it. I am just trying to get a balance here. 

Mr. Vuiriequez. Our primary interest is in the ground, Mr. Con- 
gressman, that is, in lead and zinc, and copper. That is where most 
of our earnings come from. 

Mr. Curtis. From mining itself? 

Mr. Vuitiequez. Yes, sir. We do not operate the mines in some 
sases. But that is where our interest is, of course. 

Mr, Curtis. Now, did you not make a statement before the Senate 
Finance Committee hearings a couple of weeks ago that your com- 
pany would gradually buy domestic concentrates from your mine out 
there in Oklahoma, but you were unable to do so? 

Mr. Vuriequez. I said we would be glad to buy them; yes. And 
in fact, I have sent Senator Kerr letters, which he promised to dispatch 
to the producer of concentrates in this country. In these letters I 
offered to buy their production of zine concentrates for our smelter 
at Blackwell, Okla. 

Mr. Curtis. Now, what companies did you approach, and when, last 
year, and in the last 5 years? I wonder 1f you would supply that for 
the record or give it to me right now. 

Mr. Voi.equez. Well, I don’t handle zine concentrates myself in 
our office. I cannot answer that right now, but I can examine our 
records and supply it for the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 

Tue AMERICAN Mera Co., Lp., 
New York, N. Y., August 15, 1967. 
Mr. Leo H. Irw1n, 


Clerk, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Irwin: I am sorry that I omitted to send you a copy of my letter 
of August 14 to Congressman Curtis, which I think gives the information re- 
quested in your letter of August 14. 

Sincerely, 
J. VUILLEQUEZ, 


97240—57——-19 
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THe AMERICAN METAL Co., Ltp., 
New York, N. Y., August 14, 1957. 
Hon. THomas B. Curtis, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Curtis: The attached copy of correspondence of last year is the 
only recent document I was able to find in our files in connection with buying 
domestic zine concentrates for our smelter at Blackwell, Okla. 

In the nature of the business of purchasing zinc concentrates, very few 
letters are exchanged unless a firm contract is made or there is a firm interest 
on the part of the seller. The lack of documentary evidence, therefore, does 
not indicate in any way our lack of interest in domestic concentrates. On the 
contrary, I think everyone in the industry knows that we would give preference 
to domestic concentrates. The nub of this question, of course, is that the United 
States smelter capacity is substantially in excess of domestic mine production 
and will remain so, in my opinion, under any foreseeable market conditions. 

The excess smelter capacity of the United States which competes with smelters 
abroad is the primary reason why any congressional legislation on zine should 
recognize that imported zinc concentrates should receive at least the same pref- 
erential treatment over imports of zinc metal as lead concentrates do over lead 
metal. 

Sincerely, 
J. VUILLEQUEZ. 


THE AMERICAN METAL Co., Ltp., 
OrE DEPARTMENT, 
New York, N. Y., November 30, 1956. 
Mr. T. HigGINnBoTHAM, 
Manager, Goldfield Consolidated Mining Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Mr. HieGinsorHaM: We were very sorry to read in the American Metal 
Market the other day that you have had to close down your operations because 
you had not been able to sell your zinc concentrates. 

As you no doubt know, we have the Blackwell Zine Co. located in Blackwell, 
Okla., which is a consumer of zinc concentrates. While the freight to this 
smelter may be higher than you have been experiencing in other directions and 
we do not know the quality of your concentrates, we should be most happy to 
discuss the purchase of a part or all of your production should you resume 
operation. 

With best wishes for the future, 

Yours very truly, 
Davin T. STErte. 


{American Metal Market, November 28, 1956] 


GoLDFIELD CONSOLIDATED MINING SUSPENDS AT WASHINGTON PrROPERTY—LACKS 
MARKET FoR ZINC CONCENTRATES 


SpoKANE, November 27.—Goldfield Consolidated Mining Co. has suspended 
operations at Aladdin in northeastern Washington State because of lack of a 
market for zinc concentrates. The operation produces approximately 800 tons 
of concentrates monthly, but during the past year has been able to sell only about 
half that amount, said an official. 

He said smaller domestic mines are finding it increasingly difficult to compete 
with imported metal. The Anderson and Deep Creek mines of the company have 
reserves of approximately 400,000 tons blocked out, but there is no immediate 
prospect of a resumption of activity, he said. 


Mr. Curtis. Yes. I do not know, either, but it has been my under- 
standing that there is a question as to whether your company actually 
has made such offers. And I would just like to straighten it up, to 
clear up the record on that. 

Mr. VourtiequEz. No; I think everyone knows that there is a short- 
age of zinc concentrates in this country, and that there are special ar- 
rangements under which domestic concentrates go to certain smelters, 
and the reason we started to buy foreign concentrates some years ago 
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is because we could not buy any American concentrates. As a matter 
of fact, now that you jiggle my memory, I think that not very long 
ago we offered to buy some concentrates from a mine which said that 
they could not sell their concentrates, and we never got a reply. 

I think I can produce that for the record. 

Mr. Curtis. I wish you would supply that for the record, or any 
other instance. 

Mr. VurmeQquez. I shall be glad to. 

Mr. Curtis. What would happen to your company if the domestic 
production of lead and zinc went out of aiekonasl 

Would your company suffer at all? 

Mr. Vur.Eequez. Well, that is a hypothetical question. I do not 
think it will happen. But at the present time we do not have any 
mines, lead and zinc mines, in the United States. 

Mr. Curtis. I am talking about your smelters now. Would it make 
any difference to your smelting operation and your business in trading 
in ores and concentrates if the domestic production shut down ? 

Mr. Vuriiequez. Yes, I think it would. Because the competition 
for zinc concentrates would be a lot more than it has been for foreign 
zinc concentrates. I think there would be such an excess of smelting 
capacity in this country that—yes, I think it would definitely. Not 
in lead, because we have no lead plant here. But it would in zine. 

Mr. Curtis. It would help you in your foreign mining properties, 
then; would it not? You said that you derived your main economic 
benefit from that. 

Mr. Vurtiequez. It probably would. But, Mr. Congressman, I as- 
sure you that we do not want to see the mines in this country shut down, 
On the contrary. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, you see, that is the problem that some of us are 
concerned with. We are trying to get information as to that. Anda 
company like yours, dealing with one phase of this big business, can 
throw some light on that. 

Is it true that in practically every case in recent years your com- 
pany originated the cuts in the zinc price? 

Mr. Vut.equez. I think we originated some of them, and also some 
increases. 

Mr. Curtis. Some increases? 

Mr. Vutiiequez. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Curtis. In other words, your company has been somewhat of 
a leader in the setting of prices; would you say ? 

Mr. Vumequez. I would not say that we have been a leader, exactly 
I think that we have originated changes in prices, both downaward and 
upward. 

Mr. Curtis. Now, has that largely been the result of the foreign 
ores and concentrates available, or has it been the domestic production 
that has affected that price? 

Mr. Vurxqurz. Well, it has been the result of inability to sell at 
the price. It has been the result of lowered demand for the metal. 
And it has been the result of trying to put the price on a level which 
would not encourage too much in the way of imports. If you leave 
the price too high, then imports will come in in even greater quantities. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, but, you see, the question was raised previously 
in questions put to one of the other witnesses as to whether it was the 
foreign imports that tended to set the price, or the domestic produc- 
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tion. And inasmuch as your company deals primarily—in fact, almost 
exclusively—in imports of ores and concentrates, and it has been your 
activities that have set these price changes, that would tend to bear out 
the thought that it is the foreign production in this area that sets the 
domestic price. 

Mr. Vurtiequez. I do not think there is any categorical answer to 
that, Mr. Congressman. Zinc and lead are world markets. They are 
influenced by the foreign prices, which are set by the London Metal 
Exchange in London, over which we certainly have no control. They 
are influenced by the production and the consumption and demand in 
this country. You cannot say that one will accomplish the price, or 
the other. They all influence each other. You cannot separate one 
from the other. 

Mr. Curtis. But is not the United States domestic market, though, 
by far the largest market in the free world for zinc and lead ? 

Mr. Vurieqvez. Yes. Jt is the largest individual consumer of lead 
and zinc in the world. That is correct. 

Mr. Curtis. And in spite of the fact, then, that we have the main 
market for consumption, the price is actually set in London? 

Mr. Vurmiiequez. I do not say it is set in London, Mr, Congressman. 
I say that the London price has an influence on the American price, 
and similarly at times the American price has an influence on the 
London price. You cannot say that one is always leading the other. 
One compensates the other. It is not that easy. 

Mr. Curtis. Let me ask one final series of questions. 

Consumption of lead and zine, or let us stick to zinc here, has been 
declining in the last 2 years in the United States, as I understand it. 

Mr. VourtiEQuez. I think it declined in 1956, but I do not think it 
declined in 1955. I have the figures here. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. I was referring to 1957, probably, up to date. 

Mr. Vurititequez. Yes. Of course, that has been due chiefly to the 
fact that general business conditions have declined. Lead and zine 
or copper or any of these primary metals naturally go with the general 
business conditions. So does steel. Steel has declined. 

Mr. Curtts. Has the decline in consumption in the United States 
been confined to United States consumption, or is that an international 
picture ? 

Mr, Vuruequez. May I refer to the statement attached to my 
prepared brief? 

In the free world, the consumption between 1955 and 1956 went 
down—this is zinc—by 170,000 tons approximately. In the United 
States, it went down by about 125,000 tons. So that it went down more 
in the United States than in the other parts of the so-called free world, 
proportionately more. 

Mr. Curtis. And production has continued to be about the same? 

Mr. Vuiiieqvez. Production here, sir? 

Mr. Curtis. Of international, first. 

Mr. Vuitiequez. No, the production has increased substantially. 
But here there is an increase in the mine production for 1956 over 1955 
of about 80,000 tons. Of course, that is the result of the barter pro- 
gram. I have heard testimony that the imports of zinc and lead last 

ear and currently are much higher than they were in 1955 and 1954. 
hat is because the barter program bought foreign lead and zine 
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against agricultural surpluses. If it had not been for that program, 
those imports could not possibly have increased to the extent that, 
they did. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, the point is being made here by some, at any 
rate, and I would like to comment on it, that with declining consump- 
tion, the ratio of foreign imports and domestic production—this 
decline should bear equally on them rather than on primarily the 
domestic production. Would you agree that that is a fair way to 
look at it ? 

Mr. Vurmxquez. In principle I agree that everyone should share, 
whether he is here or in Mexico or Peru or in Australia. I think it is 
the only fair way to do it. However, there are many difficulties. 
For example, if you have mines in this country or abroad which, in 
order to operate, would require a price, which would mean that the 
metal could not be sold against the use of competitive materials, then 
I think you would have to take that into account. But in principle, I 
quite agree that we are dealing with a world problem, and it should 
be dealt with on a world basis. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you. 

Mr. Karsven. Looking further into your statement, I note you also 
have potash mines in the Fisted States. 

Mr. Vuititequez. Lamsorry. I did not hear you, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Karsten. I have had a chance to look further into your state- 
ment, and I note that the American Metal Co. also has potash mines 
in the United States. 

Mr. Vuittequez. Yes, Mr. Congressman, we have a potash mine in 
New Mexico, in Carlsbad. 

Mr. Karsten. Some time ago I recall excessive imports of this 
material from Germany, and I was wondering whether or not your 
company took any position. 

Mr. Vuittequez. We certainly did. This was not a question of 
tariffs. It was a question of the Antidumping Act. We are against 
dumping, whether it be lead, zinc, potash, or anything. And I think 
you know there were hearings recently where the potash industry 
was represented, of which we are a member, and we proposed certain 
changes in the Antidumping Act, chiefly because the imports that had 
hurt the most in potash came from East Germany, Communist-con- 
trolled countries. There is quite a difference between lead and zinc 
and potash. The potash imports come from Europe and East Ger- 
many, whereas the imports of lead and zinc come mostly by rail from 
Canada and Mexico. 

Mr. Karsten. While there is probably some difference, the prin- 
ciple is the same, that this potash was interfering with your domestic 
mining operations, I assume. 

Mr. Vuriiequez. The potash was sold here. The potash imports 
to which we objected were sold here, at lower prices than permitted 
under the Antidumping Act. In other words, it was dumped. There 
has been no such dumping with respect to imports of lead and zinc, to 
the best of my caiman 

Mr. Karsten. Thank you. 

The Cuamrman. We thank you for your appearance and the infor- 
mation given the committee. 

The next witness is Mr. James H. Stebbins. Is Mr. Stebbins here ? 

Mr. Stepsins. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. Come forward, please, sir. Will you please give 
your name, address, and the capacity in which you appear, for the 
record ? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES H. STEBBINS, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
W. R. GRACE & CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Sressrns. I am James H. Stebbins, executive vice president of 
W. R. Grace & Co., with headquarters located at 7 Hanover Square, 
New York. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am an American 
citizen residing in New York City, and I appear before you today in 
eee to the several proposals introduced in the Congress pro- 
viding for a sliding scale of import excise taxes on lead and zinc. 

The Cuarrman. You are recognized, and you may present your 

repared statement without interruption. Following that, the mem- 
rs of the committee will be given an opportunity to question you. 

Mr. Sreserns. The purpose of my testimony is to point out to you 

entlemen the adverse consequences of these proposals on the pro- 
aded of lead and zinc in Latin America and on United States com- 
mercial relations with this area. These views are based upon our 
company’s century-long association with the Latin American coun- 
tries and on my own lengthy experience in this field. 

While the Grace organization was founded in Latin America 103 
years ago, it is also active in the United States in industry, banking, 
and other activities. In fact, more than three-quarters of our net 
fixed assets are located in the United States and over 98 percent of our 
common stock is owned in the United States. There are 22,500 stock- 
holders in this country who reside in all 48 States of the Union and in 
the District of Columbia. The Grace Co. has plants and other facili- 
ties in 28 States of the United States and employs 14,000 people within 
the continental United States. We are a Connecticut corporation. 

Because we have diversified enterprises both in the United States 
and in Latin America, we feel that we are in an unusually advantageous 
position to appreciate the problems involved on both sides of this issue. 

I should like to emphasize at this point that W. R. Grace & Co. does 
not own or operate any lead or zinc mines in Latin America nor do I 
pretend to appear before you as an expert witness on the technical 
aspects of the lead and zinc situation in this country. 

I believe your committee has witnesses more competent than I to 
discuss these aspects. I feel qualified to comment on the adverse 
effects these proposals would bring about on inter-American trade, 
on the economies of the affected countries, and on the economic rela- 
tions of the United States with Latin America. I would, therefore, 
like to confine my remarks to these aspects of the proposed legislation. 

We regard Latin America as essential to the welfare of the United 
States, commercially, militarily, socially, and culturally. Commer- 
cially, these countries purchased from the United States last year 
almost $4 billion worth of our goods and we enjoyed a total trade with 
this area in the amount of $7 billion. Militarily, its land mass and its 
people are essential to us and it is the source of many of the strategic 
materials needed for defense purposes and for our industries. 
Socially and culturally, it is significant that Latin America and the 
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United States share the western Christian tradition at this dangerous 
moment in world history. 

In our view, the proposed legislation would put obstacles in the 
way of imports of lead and zinc from Peru, Mexico, and other Latin 
American sources which would cause an inevitable reduction in the 
dollar purchases of these countries from our manufacturers in the 
United States. 

In the case of Peru, for instance, this South American country last 
year sold $28 million worth of lead and zinc to the United States, repre- 
senting about 25 percent of her total exports to the United States. 
Since Peru spends in the United States every dollar she earns in sales 
to our country, it naturally follows that reduction in her lead and 
zinc exports would mean a corresponding drop in her purchases of 
American manufactured goods. It has been recently estimated that 
this legislation would mean a decrease of around $20 million in Peru’s 
dollar exports to the United States. 

In the case of Mexico, that neighbor country will suffer similar 
consequences. Last year it sold $93 million worth of lead and zinc to 
the United States, representing 19.4 percent of her total dollar exports 
to our country. Reduction in Mexico’s lead and zinc sales to the 
United States would, of course, mean that Mexico would have to buy 
fewer American manufactured goods. 

These countries buy automobiles from Michigan, farm machinery 
from Illinois, chemicals from New Jersey, irrigation and construction 
equipment from Wisconsin and California, precision tools from Rhode 
Island, steel products from Pennsylvania, and many other manufac- 
tured goods from our States. But they cannot keep purchasing from 
us if we do not buy from them the minerals upon which they depend 
for their livelihood. We cannot have 2-way trade on a 1-way street. 

Let us remember that Latin American sources of lead and zine were 
readily available to the United States during World War IT and would 
be again at the disposal of our country in the event of another emer- 
gency provided the mines were maintained in good working order. 

This proposed legislation has a broader cannotation in the minds 
of the Latin American people. Passage of this measure would indi- 
cate to them that the United States favors friendly trade when it is to 
its advantage to do so and abandons this policy when it becomes in- 
convenient. They also fear that imposing excise taxes on lead and 
zinc would result in similar action on other raw materials which they 
supply to us. 

If we are to keep the confidence and friendship which we have 
gained through trade and fair dealing, we must not switch our policy 
every time there is a fluctuation in the prices of lead and zinc. The 
Latin American Republics understand perfectly well that they must 
share with our producers the good and bad effects of fluctuations. 
But can we say that it is a fair policy to penalize them when the price 
goes down and thus further aggravates their problems by imposing 
an excise tax on top of depressed prices ? 

This is of particular importance and significance at this time when 
the finance ministers of all the Latin American Republics will be 
meeting with our representatives in Buenos Aires this month. The 
type of thinking demonstrated in this proposal will produce in Latin 
America demands for stabilization of prices of raw materials which 
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they produce and other unsound schemes which would not arise if we 
soul adopt a stable policy and stick to it. 

I share the deep concern of our Government, the Congress, and the 
producers and workers who are adversely affected by the current de- 
pression in prices of lead and zinc. The present low prices work a 
serious hardship not only in United States mines but on mines in Latin 
America as well. 

This, of course, brings us up against the question of what form of 
assistance should be rendered. I have already testified that I feel 
that the form of remedy indicated in the proposals before you would 
be harmful to our national interests in Latin America and would be 
damaging to our foreign trade. Obviously, relief should be provided 
through some other means. As I said earlier, I do not feel qualified 
to present to you a specific set of recommendations to accomplish this. 
There are drawbacks both to a continuation of the stockpiling program 
and to a resort to outright subsidies. But if no other remedies can 
be found, then I would favor such measures rather than jeopardize 
our national interests in the Latin American area, which, as I have 
pointed out, are essential to our prosperity and our safety. 

I wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
for your consideration in allowing me to testify before you today. 

The CuarrMAn. Does that complete your statement, Mr. Stebbins? 

Mr. Sressrns. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you for your appearance and the in- 
formation given the committee. 

Mr. Boeas. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Boggs, of Louisiana, will inquire. 

Mr. Boees. Mr. Stebbins, were you surprised when you first heard 
about this legislation ? 

Mr. Sressrns. When I first heard of it, was I surprised ? 

Mr. Boaes. Yes. Were you consulted in any way about it? 

Mr. Srezerns. No, sir; I was unpleasantly surprised. 

Mr. Boces. You were surprised. 

Mr. Sressrns. I was unpleasantly surprised, because of the form 
of this legislation. 

Mr. Boges. Do you have any theory of how this legislation hap- 
pened to come about ? 

Mr. Sreserns. How it happened to come about ? 

Mr. Boaes. Yes. 

Mr. Sreserns. Well, I presume that it came about due to the desire 
to cause higher prices to prevail in the domestic industries. 

Mr. Boces. Are you familiar with the statements made by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower back in 1955 in rejecting the recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission ? 

Mr. Srespins. Yes, sir; I seem to recall that. 

Mr. Boces. You do know that the Tariff Commission recommended 
certain increases, and upon recognition of the State Department, the 
President rejected the Tariff Commission findings ? 

Mr. Srepssins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boaes. Do you know of anything which may have changed these 
eonditions as they existed in 1954, which caused President Eisenhower 
to reject the findings, and you now find him proposing something 
much more drastic than that? 

Mr. Stessrns. I frankly do not, sir. 
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The Crairman. Mr. Kean, of New Jersey, will inquire. 
Mr. Kwan. Mr. Stebbins, 1 do not think there was any thought in 
this legislation that we won’t continue to import into this country a 
great deal of zinc and lead still. We will have to do it. We cannot 
ourselves produce enough. 

I was a little surprised, in your statement, where you said that you 
figured that we now import from Peru $28 million worth of lead and 
zinc, and that if this legislation passed we would only import $8 mil- 
lion. Why do you think that Peru would be particularly hit in this 
way, while the imports from the rest of the world would only be 
decreased by a comparatively small percentage, because we still must 
have the imports to continue the industry ? 

Mr. Sressrns. Well, sir, that figure comes from the estimate made 
by the mining association in Peru. And I think they arrived at it 
by estimating how many of their mines would have to close down in 
the event of this situation prevailing. 

Mr. Kean. But why should their mines have to close down? It 
would not mean any lower price for them. 

Mr. Sressins. It would mean that in their opinion a considerably 
lesser quantity of lead and zinc would be imported by the United 
States if they had to add those excise taxes to the price. 

Mr. Kean. It would seem to me that the effect as you outlined it 
on Peru is unusually severe as connected with the rest of the world, 
unless there is some reason why Peru is in a different situation than 
the rest of the world. 

Mr. Sreserns. No, sir; I believe Mexico has made a very similar 
estimate. 

Mr. Kran. It does not cost as much, of course, to transport from 
Mexico to this country. Do the imports from Peru come in on the 
Grace Line ships? 

Mr. Steperns. To a great extent; yes. 

Mr. Kran. I do not understand that estimate. I think they are 
exagerrating a bit. 

Mr. Sreserns. That is their estimate, sir. 

Mr. Kean. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Without undertaking to express any opinion for 
or against this legislation, and simply seeking some information, and 
not undertaking to pass on this question in your statement with respect 
to Peru, let me ask: Is it your view of this situation that the purpose 
of this legislation is to reduce imports from other countries ? 

Mr. Srevesrns. Yes, sir; I think it is. 

Mr. Kean. Why would it be here, if it were not for that purpose? 

Mr. Sreserns. That is right. I think it is. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Any other questions ? 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri will inquire. 

Mr. Curtis. Do you know what the wage scale in Peru is for the 
miners ¢ oa ; : 

Mr. Stessrns. No, sir; I donot. Iam not in the mining business in 
Peru. 

Mr. Curtis. I know, but you quoted a number of fi res here about 
the mining industry, and your testimony is directed to it. Do you 
know of this 28 million how much goes for labor cost as opposed to 
capital return? 
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Mr. Sressrns. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Curtis. Do you not think that has a bearing on the domestic 
market in Peru for the purchase of American goods, or any other 
goods as far as that is concerned ? 

r. Srepsrys. Certainly. 

Mr. Curtis. And you are, of course, aware of the fact that there 
is a considerable wage differential between domestic and foreign costs? 

Mr. Sressrns. Yes, sir; thereis. But there are other circumstances 
which I believe were referred to by the previous witness which caused 
f, certain instances United States production to be less costly than 

orelgn. 

Me Curtis. Yes, the reason being that the minerals in Peru, for 
example, are much more valuable. 

Mr. Sreserns. That has some bearing, yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, that apparently is the reason. And certainly 
from the standpoint that we think that a domestic industry is neces- 
sary in this area, we are going to have to recognize that what deposits 
we have may not be as rich as those in these other countries. But 
we do have to be concerned with the burdens that we imposed on our 
manufacturers through our social legislation, minimum wages, mine 
safety codes, and so forth. And, of course, if we are really going to 
help these countries abroad, as we keep talking about, it becomes of 
interest to know what sort of social legislation is imposed on the pro- 
ducers and manufacturers of those areas. And I would think, too, that 
with your broad approach here, from the Grace Line, you would be 
concerned about that feature too, and it would be part of your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Sressrns. Well, I did not put it in. 

Mr. Curtis. One of the things I am concerned with is that decisive 
factor, in trying to reach a proper conclusion. Because long ago in 
this country we determined that sweatshop labor, although the imme- 
diate consumer might benefit from it, in the long run did not benefit 
our society. Nor do I suggest it will benefit a society abroad. And 
that is of direct concern to the Grace Co. and the foreign policy of 
the United States. 

Mr. Sressrns. All I know, sir, is that there are tremendous fringe 
benefits in Peru and other Latin American countries, and that the 
wage scales, though lower than in the United States, are constantly 
on the uprise, and will continue to be so, I am sure. 

Mr. Curtis. I am not sure that that is so. I have asked to have 
those figures put in. I do not believe there has been. And as far as 
fringe benefits are concerned, it will still have to go a long ways to 
make a difference between 10 cents per hour, for example, and possibly 
a dollar and a half or two dollars. 

Mr. Sressins. Well, there is a big difference. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, may I ask two questions ? 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Baker of Tennessee will inquire. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Stebbins, if world war III should develop, do you 
think that the Grace Lines or any other steamship lines could get this 
lead and zinc into the United States from Peru? 

Mr. Sressrns. Do I think they could get it in? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 
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Mr. Srepsrins. Yes, sir; I do. I think that during the last war 
that was made manifest. I cannot predict, of course, the form that 
world war III would take, nor can I predict how many sinkings would 
take place on the ocean. But I am sure that the Grace Line would 
be available to the United States. 

Mr. Baxer. I have in mind the figures that 8 oil tankers left Vene- 
mao during World War II for the United States, and 7 of them were 
sunk. 

Mr. Sressrns. I don’t know, sir. 

_Mr. Baxer. And eight never did get here. There was not an 
oil imported in this country at all durmg World War II from South 
America, was there ? 

Mr. Sresains. Oh, I think there must have been. I don’t, frankly, 
know the exact answer to that. 

Mr. Baker. That may have been just one particular instance of 
eight tankers. 

Mr. Sreserns. But I am sure we must have sent some more tankers. 

Mr. Baxer. You think you could get this lead and zinc in here with 
all of the Russian submarines, or all of the enemy submarines? 

Mr. Sressins. I should think we would have to find a way to bring 
it in, because I doubt if we would have enough without it. 

Mr. Boges. Mr. Chairman, could I ask another question ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Boggs of Louisiana will inquire. 

Mr. Bocas. What do you think the effect of this policy would be if, 
in every instance where domestic industry is in some difficulties, we 
resorted to special legislation such as proposed here ¢ 

Mr. Sressins. Well, sir, I think it would greatly diminish our two- 
way trade, our reciprocal trade, to the detriment of many American 
workers as well as foreign workers. 

Mr. Boces. You would not disagree, would you, in the assertion that 
this proposal is a departure from the policy which we have pursued 
for a good many years as far as foreign trade is concerned ? 

Mr. Srespins. Yes. I consider it a departure, and I personally am 
in favor of the policy which has been in force up to this time during 
the past 20 years. 

Mr. Baxer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Coorer. Mr. Simpson will inquire. 

Mr. Stwpson. You break with the Department of State on that last 
statement. 

Mr. Srepprns. Yes,sir. I don’t often, but I do today. 

Mr. Stupson. Sir? 

Mr. Sressrns. I do not often break with them on these international 
subjects, but I do today. 

Mr. Stmpson. You have always supported the reciprocal-trade pro- 
gram ? 

Mr. Stressrns. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Stupson. And as I recall, you opposed the escape clause. And 
now, when the Department of State wants to give relief to an Ameri- 
can industry, you oppose their plan for giving that relief. 

Mr. Sreserns. I oppose their plan, but not all plans. 

Mr. Simpson. Not what ? 

Mr. Sreeerns. Not all plans. 

Mr. Smreson. What plan did you recommend? I am sorry. If 
you covered it, I won’t ask you. 
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Mr. Steserns. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Stmpson. That is all. 

The Cratrrman. We thank you, Mr. Stebbins, for your appearance 
and the information given the committee. 

The next witness is Mr. R.C. Weisbrod. Is he here? 

Come forward, please. Will you give your name, your address, and 
the capacity in which you appear for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. WEISBROD, REPRESENTING 
BLACKWELL ZINC CO., INC., BLACKWELL, OKLA. 


Mr. Weisprop. My name is Robert C. Weisbrod. I am a resident 
and mayor of the city of Blackwell, Okla. I represent the Blackwell 
Zine Co., of Blackwell, Okla., for whom [ am now a consultant and 
was the manager for 28 years prior to my retirement. 

It is my wish to protect the import tax on zinc concentrates and 
slab zinc as proposed in bill H. R. 8265. Copies of my prepared state- 
ment have been mailed to Mr. Leo H. Irwin, clerk of the Ways and 
Means Committee and I request that the prepared statement be made 
a part of the record. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, that is so ordered. 

(Statement referred to follows:) 


Britr oF Ronert C. Wetsprop REPRESENTING BLACKWELL ZINC Co., ING., 
BLACKWELL, OKLA. 


My name is Robert ©. Wiesbrod. I am a resident and mayor of the city of 
Blackwell, Okla. Today I represent the Blackwell Zine Co., Inc. of Blackwell, 
Okla., for whom I am now a consultant and was the manager for 28 years prior 
to my retirement in September of last year. 

The Blackwell Zinc Co., Inc. is a wholly owned subsidiary of the American 
Metal Co., Ltd. The Blackwell plant is a horizontal retort zinc smelter and the 
largest of its kind in the world. In 1956 output was 82,600 short tons, or about 
8 percent of the total United States slab zine production. 

The plant was built in 1916. It was designed to take advantage of locally 
abundant supplies of natural gas and to treat concentrates from the nearby 
Joplin lead-zinc mining field. As the output of this field declined and in the 
absence of other adequate domestic mine production, Blackwell was forced to use 
increasing tonnages of imported concentrates in order to maintain and expand 
capacity. Today the plant operates almost completely on foreign concentrates, 
In recent years over 96 percent has come from Mexico. 

The population of the city of Blackwell, Okla. is about 11,000 of which the 
Blackwell Zinc Co.’s 900 employees and their families constitute over 35 percent. 
The smelter’s annual payroll of approximately $4,500,000 is the dominant faetor 
in the economy of the city of Blackwell and its environs. All city operations in- 
cluding amortization of bonded indebtedness, police and fire protection, and 
other municipal services are paid for out of the profits of the powerplant owned 
and Operated by the city of Blackwell. Blackwell Zinc is the largest purchaser 
of city power and consumes roughly 40 percent of the output. 

The smelter is also an important customer of the local foundry and of local 
tire, gasoline, and lumber distributors. It is a very large consumer of Oklahoma 
and Texas natural gas, Arkansas coal, and Colorado and Missouri clays. Move- 
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ment of concentrates from gulf ports and from the Mexican border, coal, clays, 
and other supplies to Blackwell, and shipment of slab zinc and byproduct metals 
and metallurgical concentrates from the plant make up a sizable railroad revenue 
in the Southwest. Last year the freight bill was about $2,400,000. 

More than half of the cost of operating a horizontal retort zinc smelter is 
labor. Blackwell Zinc’s average wage is about $21 per day, including fringe 
benefits. The plant has a union-shop agreement with an affiliated American 
Federation of Labor Union. 

The Blackwell Zinc Co. is opposed to the import taxes on zinc-bearing ores 
and slab zine proposed in bill H. R. 8265. The company believes any tariff or tax 
on zine concentrates or metal is against the best long-term interests of the do- 
mestic zinc mining and smelting industry. Since an assessment on slab zinc 
usually inereases the domestic zine price over the world market price by a portion 
of the amount of the assessment, the tax is to that extent paid by the domestic con- 
sumer. Such increases make more difficult zinc’s competitive position with other 
materials. For example, galvanized sheeting must compete with aluminum sheet- 
ing for farm and industrial building applications. Zinc-base diecastings must 
compete with aluminum-base diecastings, plastics, and stainless steel for use in 
the automotive and appliance fields. 

If a higher assessment is imposed, it should take into account the dependence 
of United States smelters on foreign concentrates and provide at least the prefer- 
ential treatment shown in the schedules of H. R. 8265 for lead. Bill H. R. 8265 
proposes that the lead content of lead-bearing ores should be taxed at one-half 
to two-thirds the rate applied against pig lead. On the other hand, it does not 
offer the same preference to zinc concentrates on which the tax is 80 to 90 percent 
of the rate against slab zinc. The company does not understand why zine should 
not receive at least the same treatment as lead. 

The aceompanying chart shows that domestic zinc smelters during the past 10 
years have produced roughly as much slab zinc as the United States consumed. 
On the other hand, the domestic zine-mining industry has been unable during 
the same 10-year period to supply more than 80 percent of the concentrates re- 
quired by the smelters in any 1 year. During the 10-year period, 1947 through 
1956, the average was only 68 percent despite price levels higher than today’s. 
This condition of inadequate supply of domestic mine production to meet domestic 
smelting and consuming requirements has existed since 1939. 

Increases in the assessment on zine concentrates place domestic smelters at a 
competitive disadvantage with the foreign smelting industry in bidding for 
foreign concentrates. The existing duty on concentrates of 0.6 cent per pound 
of zinc contained is already a burden. By specifying possible assessment changes 
every 3 months, H. R. 8265 adds a further uncertainty to the future cost of 
concentrates. 

The Blackwell Zine Co. urges that the tariff on zine concentrates be removed. 
At the very least the domestic zinc-smelting industry which depends on foreign 
raw materials should not be discriminated against. Failure to give our industry 
preference over importation of foreign metal can only encourage foreign countries 
to develop or increase their smelting capacity and to decrease their interest in 
the United States market—a market deficient in the raw materials the company 
processes and in the product the company sells. The United States should have 
unimpeded access to the cheapest raw materials in order to keep its smelters, 
refineries, and manufacturing industries competitive with that of foreign 
countries. 
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Mr. Wretssrop. It is my wish at this time that the committee con- 
sent to allow me about 3 minutes to express a few of the principal 

oints. 

: The Cuamman. You are recognized and may proceed in your own 
way. 

Mr. Wetserop. 1. The Blackwell zinc plant was built in 1916 and 
designed to take advantage of locally abundant supplies of natural gas 
and to treat the then plentiful zinc concentrates from the Joplin lead- 
zine mining field. 

2. As the production of zinc concentrates in the Joplin field—now 
called the tristate district—declined, the Blackwell smelter was 
forced, in the absence of other adequate domestic mine production, 
to use increasing tonnages of imported concentrates to maintain and 
expand capacity. In recent years over 96 percent of the ore supplies 
have come from Mexico. 

3. The Blackwell Zinc Co.’s 900 employees and their families con- 
stitute over 35 percent of the city of Blackwell’s population of about 
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11,000. The smelter’s annual payroll of approximately $4,500,000 
is the dominant economic factor in the city of Blackwell. In addition, 
the smelter purchases around 40 percent of the output of the power- 
plant owned and operated by the city of Blackwell. The profit on 
sale of power by the city takes care of all the city’s operations, such 
as amortization of bonded indebtedness, police and fire protection, 
and other municipal services. 

4. The proposed tax will make it difficult for the company to com- 
pete with the foreign smelting industry in bidding for Mexican or 
other foreign zinc concentrates. 

5. Last, pill H. R. 8265 proposes that the lead content of lead-bear- 
ing ores should be taxed at one-half to two-thirds the rate of pig lead, 
whereas it does not offer the preference to zinc concentrates on which 
the proposed tax is 80 to 90 percent of the rate against slab zinc. If a 
higher assessment is imposed, the company protests the discrimina- 
tion and contends that in all fairness zine should at least receive the 
same treatment as lead. 

Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. We thank you for your appearance and the infor- 
mation given the committee. 

Any questions? 

The committee will now stand adjourned until 2 o’clock this after- 
noon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuarrman. The committee will be in order. 

The next witness is Mr. Burnham Holmes. Is Mr. Holmes here? 

Mr. Hotmes. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Come forward please, sir, and give your name, your 
address, and the capacity in which you appear for the record. 


STATEMENTS OF BURNHAM B. HOLMES, VICE PRESIDENT, AND 
GEORGE H. McGOWAN, DIRECTOR OF PURCHASES AND TRAFFIC, 
BALL BROS., INC. 


Mr. Hotmes. Mr. Chairman, I am Burnham Holmes and I live in 
Muncie, Ind. I appear here as a vice president of Ball Bros. Co. 

The Cuarrman. I believe there is somebody listed to appear with 

ou. 

Mr. Hotmes. Yes, sir. At my side is my associate, George H. Mc- 
Gowan, also from Muncie, Ind. He is Ball’s director of purchases 
and traffic. We appear to oppose the legislation in its present form. 

The CuarrMan. You are recognized and may present your pre- 
pared statement without interruption. 

Mr. Hotmes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We have tried hard to make our positions on this program quite 
clear in a written statement filed with the clerk, with copies for 
industry, press, and public. Following the volume of testimony yes- 
terday, we decided that neither of us would read or essentially repeat 
that statement, preferring to make some brief remarks to try to link 
our case with the testimony already heard, provided this is satis- 
factory with the chairman. 
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The Cuamman. That is agreeable, and you may proceed in that 
way. 

_Mr. Hotmes. We would like to point out that to an extent the 
diecasters’ industry position and the copper and brass research 
groups’ position, and their respective points of view are not greatly 
different in some regards from our own position. 


For instance, we do not, and cannot, use prime western grade of 


zinc in our activity, so we are in the same position as the diecasters. 


We, too, use a specially alloyed variation of metal produced by the 
same electrolytic-smeltering process. 


We would suggest that our suggestion incorporated in our written. 


plan, if broadened, would also accomplish the purpose of the miners, 
smelters, diecasters, the brass people, as well as our own position. 

We do agree with the die-cast people on the point that we need 
stability in the zinc market. This need is great. We have treated 
with it briefly in our written position. 

In this connection, we suggest that the committee consider that, 
as between zinc and aluminum, which is our principal competitive 
metal, a 1-cent per pound fluctuation in the price of zinc is equal to 
2.7 cents per pound fluctuation in the price of aluminum. The zinc 
rollers in the United States do not have a trade association. We do 
not properly claim to be spokesmen for our competitors. We did, 
however, distribute copies of the prepared position to 2 other zine 
rollers and the 4 large users of rolled-zine products. Only one has 
expressed any disagreement with the written position that we have 
filed with the clerk, and in that case he wired me, as follows: This 
was from La Salle, Ill., dated August 1, to Burnham B. Holmes. 

Re letter, Matthiessen & Hegeler Zine Co. supports your testimony submitted 
Committee on Ways and Means opposing various bills under consideration 
unless amended as you propose. But— 
and this is Matthiessen & Hegeler’s division from our recommenda- 
tion— 
but including 40 percent ad valorem tax instead of 20 percent and including 
zine rod and wire it is necessary to have 40 percent ad valorem to offset the 
difference between foreign and domestic prices. 

H. D. Carus, President. 

We ask, therefore, that you consider our position as reasonably 
representative of a section of the industry that has been in hard 
times longer than the miners or the smelters. 

In 1948, the United States used 817,000 tons of slab zine and 76,000 
tons of rolled zinc. In 1955, 7 years later, slab-zinc usage had in- 
creased to 1,119,000 tons, more than a 30-percent increase, and rolled 
zine had dropped to 51,000 tons, off more than 3314 percent. In 1956, 
rolled zinc was down still more, to 45,000 tons. From all indications, 
1957 will be lower—and here I am referring to rolled zinc—due, at 
least in part, to an increase in imports of rolled zinc and rolled-zine- 
content items. 

Our position briefly stated, is this: Please, gentlemen, don’t pass 
this legislation, which will keep the cost of our raw material above 
the world market, unless you simultaneously protect us and our cus- 
tomers from the increased world competition that would be so de- 
veloped. In our statement we go into details, but we are trying to 
say: “Don’t build a tariff wall with leaks in it.” 

Mr. McGowan will point out a few possible leaks, and the conse- 
quences. I think when he is through you will all agree that, if you 
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do build a =e inadequate tariff wall around the United: States. for 
zinc ores and slab zinc, someday the Department. of Defense and the 
Signal Corps may be forced to go to Burma or Hong Kong to. buy 
their needed dry-cell batteries. to operate walkie-talkies, bazookas, 
radio sets, and other vital instruments of defense. 

The Cuairman. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Houmus. Yes, sir. 

The Cuartrman. We thank you for your appearance and the in- 
formation given the committee. 

Mr. McGowan is now recognized for his statement. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE H. McGOWAN, DIRECTOR OF PURCHASES, 
BELL BROS., INC. 


Mr. McGowan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We were encouraged 
yesterday to hear members of the committee direct, questions to repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of Interior and Commerce as to whether 
they would object to the inclusion of a provision in the proposed. 
legislation which would provide adequate tariff protection for end 
and semifabricated products made from zinc, because that is the only 
reason why we are here. 

The Department of Interior representative offered no objection, and 
the Department of Commerce spokesman specifically stated that prod- 
ucts manufactured from zine should be protected. 

It is obvious that this proposed legislation was prepared by persons 
who are familiar with mining and smelting operations, but who, per- 
haps, are not familiar with the entire zinc industry. The suggested 
legislation is. addressed to slab zinc, ores, concentrates, oxides, and so 
forth, all of which come from a mine or a smelter. However, no 
mention has been made of zine strip, zinc battery cans, dry-cell bat- 
teries, lithographic sheets, weather stripping, and many other im- 
portant items which are made of zinc. 

The passage of any of the proposed bills would place a foreign 
producer of any of the foregoing items in the position to oy, slab 
zinc cheaper than it would be available to United States producers. 

Consequently, he would process his cheaper zinc into semiprocessed 
parts or end products and ship them into the States at price levels 
with which we and others could not compete. 

The one rolled-zine item for which the schedule does provide an 
increased tariff is zinc sheets. However, the present duty te proved 
to be inadequate, and the increase under the proposed legislation 
would not correct this situation. Foreign-made zinc sheets are being 
quoted today on the Atlantic seaboard at 17.6 cents per pound, whereas 
the lowest quoted domestic price of which we have knowledge is 24 
cents per pound. i ; 

Some governmental authority made a decision some time ago that 
the existing 20-percent ad valorem tax on zinc strip was necessary to 
protect domestic rollers of zinc from foreign competition. Thus, 
would it not be inconsistent to pass a bill which would require us to 
pay more for our zinc than the foreign producer, and not increase the 
import duty on strip zinc ¢ ; ; 

Our zine operations are located in Muncie and Greencastle, Ind., 
where no mines or smelters are located, but where some very fine 
Americans work in zine strip mills, and whose jobs, I am sure, this 
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committee is just as interested in preserving as the jobs of persons 
working in mines or smelters. 

Our zinc-mill employees at Muncie are members of the CIO, and 
those at Greencastle are A. F. of L., and I am sure that, if they knew 
the threat which this proposed legislation places over their jobs, they 
would have had their representatives appear, requesting appropriate 
amendments, just as representatives of other unions have appeared to 
support the bills under consideration. 

After preparing the statement which we have submitted to the 
committee, we visited local stores in Muncie to find exhibits of the 
facts which we are attempting to bring to the attention of this com- 
mittee. In my hand I have a dry-cell battery can, which is made of 
zinc. Wemake millions of these cans each year. 

I have here dry-cell batteries which are made in this country and 
which are made abroad. If you will note—and, of course, this can 
that we make is a very important component part of this battery— 
these 2 batteries were produced in this country, and the price at the 
local stores in Muncie, Ind., was 15 and 20 cents. 

These two batteries were produced in Hong Kong, and found their 
way from their port of entry into this country to Muncie, Ind., after 
the freight charges had been paid from that port of entry to Muncie, 
Ind., they still are able to undersell American producers by a sub- 
stantial amount. 

The Cuarrman. What is the price of those ? 

Mr. McGowan. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. That is very impor- 
tant. They are 2 for a quarter, as compared with 15 and 20 cents for 
2 well-known American brands. 

If legislation is passed which gives the Hong Kong producer a 
lower cost on his zinc than the United States producer, he would be 
afforded an advantage greater than he has now, and we cannot pos- 
sibly see how this important domestic industry, manufacture of bat- 
teries, could survive. 

From what we learned yesterday, incidentally, we should be happy 
to leave any of these, properly marked, for the attention of the 
committee, if it so desires. 

From what we learned yesterday, the effective date of this legisla- 
tion, if it were passed immediately, would be January 1, 1958. We 
suggest to the committee that if the legislation is passed, its mechanics 
should be changed to make it effective in not less dhen 30 days. Other- 
wise foreign exporters during the 5-month interim period may flood 
us with quantities of slab zinc ores, and items containing zinc, to such 
a degree that the realistic date of effectiveness well could be postponed 
an additional 6 months. 


We have discussed the basic principles of our suggested amend- 
ments with officials of zinc mining and smelting companies in this 
country, and none of them have offered any objections, and in fact 
some of them have stated that they believe zinc products should be 
included in the proposed legislation. 

Gentlemen, if you decide that a higher zinc tariff is necessary, 
whether it ranges from half a cent to 3 cents a oe or higher, please 


do not fail to provide proportionately equal higher tariffs on items 
containing zinc. Otherwise a grave injustice will have been com- 
mitted against several important segments of the zinc industry and 
the many employees engaged therein. 
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The Cuarmman. Does that complete your statement, Mr. McGowan ? 

Mr. McGowan. It does, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamman. We thank you for your appearance and the in- 
formation given the committee. 

Any questions? If not, we thank both of you gentlemen. 

Mr. Curtis. I notice, Mr. Holmes, in your statement you say that 
Canada had increased their duty on dry-cell battery cans. en 
was that? 

Mr. Hotes. I can’t answer with complete confidence and accuracy, 
but it has been in the last 24 months. 

Mr. Curtis. Oh, it is that recent? 

Mr. Hotmes. At least, its effective date has been that recent. We 
were shipping appreciable quanties of dry-cell battery cans into the 
Dominion of Canada in the year of 1955 and some in 1956 but during 
the year 1956 the situation got away from us. 

r. Curtis. Do you know what concessions the United States might 
have got in on returns from Canada? 

Mr. Hotes. I am sorry. I do not. Being a midwestern boy, I 
do not pay as much attention to duties, I am afraid, as I should. 

Mr. Curtis. There was no arrangement with the Department of 
Commerce or anyone else by the domestic industry as a result of 
Canada’s raising this import duty ? 

Mr. Hotmes. To my knowledge there was not, and in our pre- 
pared statement we said something to this effect, that in 75 years 
of business the Ball Bros. Co. has suffered appreciable losses in 
export business, due to activities elsewhere in the world. And to our 
best knowledge, this is the first time that we have ever called on any 
agency of the Government to give us any particular consideration. 
And we do it only now with regard to portecting us here in the 
United States, sir. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you gentlemen for your appearance 
and the information given the committee. 

Mr. Robert B. Dickson. 

Will you please give your name, your address and the capacity 
in which you appear for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT B. DICKSON, PRESIDENT, DICKSON 
WEATHERPROOF NAIL CO., EVANSTON, ILL. 


Mr. Dickson. Mr. Chairman and honorable members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Robert B. Dickson. Iam president of the Dickson 
Weatherproof Nail Co., of Evanston, Il. I am a graduate of North- 
western University and of the College of Engineering of Columbia 
University. I am a member of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. I have many friends in the mining 
industries. 

I was engaged in metal economic studies for 3 years in the Ameri- 
can Bureau of Metal Statistics, from 1930 to 1933. Later, I was 
engaged in mineral exploration work. Since 1939, I have been in 
production of lead-head roofing nails. My company’s use of lead is 
over 1,000 tons per year, and the use of zinc is 100 to 200 tons per 
year. 

* Our sales, largely, are to the farming people, for fastening of metal 
roofing. 
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I reeognize that the lead and zine mines in the United States: are 
in financial difficulties. However, I believe the proposed increase in 
import duty would result in unnecessarily large taxes on the uses of 
these metals. Only a small portion of it would be returned to the 
mines and miners who are seeking relief. 

It is believed that there are more effective ways of obtaining relief 
without causing trouble in the domestic consuming industry which 
has suffered badly during the years of Government help to the miners. 

Suggested forms of relief are available to the miners and mining 
companies without financial help from the United States Government. 

1. It should be possible to persuade the miners to accept wages that 
are based on a ae scale of metal prices. This was usual before the 
“— started in 1939, but is not the rule now. 

. There should ‘be improved attention to public relations by the 
aaa companies and miners. Many of the moves made by these 
people have discouraged the use of lead and zine and have helped the 
substitution of other raw materials. That would be the result of con- 
tinued agitation for increased import duty. 

3. A bold move of guaranties against, price decline by sellers. of 
lead: and zine could do wonders in building the confidence of buyers. 
I think that could be done now. This is a commonly used device of 
manufacturers. 

4. The temporary retention of ore and concentrates normally 
shipped to smelters as fast as produced could stop a decline if properly 
timed. 

Following the depression of the early 1930's the mining of lead and 
zinc became more attractive to investors in the late 1930’s and explora- 
tion was active. Mines had recovered a fair profit margin. They 
were strong financially when the war stimulated demand. Prices had 
risen substantially before the United States entered the war. 

It was not until labor shortages caused costs to rise that there devel- 
oped hardship under OPA price control. This hardship became se- 
vere and since the United States Government wanted much more metal 
for military reserves a program of subsidies began to appear. 

Our mistakes in national ; policies about mineral production quickly 
upset the normal working of the laws of supply and demand. As 
each hurt developed an attempt was made to correct things by Gov- 
ernment actions. There were subsidies to small and large mine de- 
velopments. There were purchases of enormous tonnages of ore and 
refined metals under the false cloak of military stockpiling. There 
were quotas assigned to the abused customers who had to stand aside 
on part of their needs and find substitutes while our gigantic stock- 
pile grew in times of both shortage and abundance. 

Later, about 1953, and again in 1957, the Government tried to give 
up support of the market by the so-called military stockpiling. Then 
the appeals came to Washington to help the drowning mining indus- 
try. 

‘Warnings to the mining industry were made not only by myself 
but many others that such troubles would develop when the star 
chamber ‘buying methods were adopted. But the mine owners and 
miners all too eagerly sought direct subsidies hardly thinking of the 
long-term damage that was being done to their industry by interfer- 
ing with the commercial uses of the metals, 





Such damage has been extensive. It could hardly avoid being so 
while the high prices were induced by cornering over 2 billion pounds 
of zinc and much over a billion pounds of lead. Figures of stocks are 
closely guarded as military secrets, but they are of much more than 
military significance. They have let the few people in the star cham- 
bers manipulate prices while others had to guess what to plan on 
doing. This is not fair play and has fouled the whole subject. 

The gigantic cost of the bad and zinc owned by the United States 
Government approaches $1 billion. The interest alone on this sum at 
4 percent would buy a new Cadillac for every lead and zinc miner in 
Park City, Utah; Wallace, Idaho; Metaline Falls, Wash.; Flat River, 
Mo., and Picher, Okla. 

Substitutes for zinc in the form of plastics appeared everywhere. 
Aluminum diecastings took over much of the market for zine die- 
castings. A boom of substitutes for lead covering of cables de- 
veloped. I remember well the idle Robertson presses in a Western 
Electric plant, which I saw in 1953, at a time when agitation was 
strong for a duty on lead. Only a few yards from a lead cable 
covering presses there was a fairly new aluminum and fabric cable cov- 
ering line. Asked why the change had occurred, the foreman 
shrugged it off by saying lead was too scarce. 

People get these ideas which are not so and don’t bother to learn 
the truth. But the damage had been done. The substitute line had 
been designed when there really was a shortage, and it worked very 
well. Neoprene-covered electrical cable is the rule now for electric 
wiring by contractors. 

White lead paint easily was dislodged from most of its market by 
titanium and aluminum paints. In self-defense even the lead com- 
panies made the conversion. One of them took the word out of its 
corporate name. This was Eagle Picher. 

The relatively lower price enabled aluminum to drive copper, lead, 
and zinc from much of their accustomed markets. By far the worst 
competitors have become neoprene, plastics, resins, and fabrics de- 
scribed as wonder chemicals by aggressive sales staffs who are not 
spending time in Washington seeking protection for their lusty in- 
dustries. 

These observations reinforce the oid saying that you can lead a 
horse to water but he will drink only what he wants. No matter how 
thoroughly the planners plan, they must make lead and zinc attrac- 
tive or the consumers will hold their noses in disgust at the rigging of 
the markets. ; 

In April 1953, when the last series of hearings was held by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, there had been recent declines in the 
rate of metal purchases by the United States Government. We were 
licking our wounds over the purchase of a single lot of 100,000 tons of 
lead at fully 19 cents a pound from the canny Churchill government. 
The British Government was in need of money and cashed much of its 
copper and lead. It did not sell as much zinc and it is noteworthy that 
on May 15, 1953, lead was 12% cents per pound and was recovering 
from a low of 12 cents to 14 cents which it reached on July 23, 1953. 
Zinc, however, continued down from 11 cents per pound on that date 
to a low of 9% cents on February 15, 1954. Apparently, the United 
States Government controlled the move in lead by buying the metal 


whereas it did not act similarly on zinc at that time. 
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We have observed an expensive campaign of the United States Gov- 
ernment to induce higher production of lead and zinc, both at home 
and abroad. The development abroad was administered by some of 
the very men who now are seeking tariff relief for mines at home. 
One of them testified here yesterday. 

If it was proper to induce the increases then, it is not proper to 
choke them off to get us over some temporary difficulties now. As 
taxpayers and consumers, we who buy the metals are the ones who 
have to foot the bill for each of these moves. 

Resumption of large purchases for stockpiling was made possible 
by congressional appropriations under the excuse of cold-war necessity. 
The taxpayers evidently did not think this really was necessary, and 
their complaints about taxes caused the entire appropriation to be 
removed Joben the House appropriation bill this year. However, a 
recent announcement by the Metals Reserve indicates the buying will 
continue, but in amounts not yet known and still to be determined, 
presumably by star-chamber methods. 

Now the question is whether the consumer of lead and zinc can be 
forced to support the United States lead and zinc anes by high 
tariff protection. It is within their power to refuse by dispersing 
like a crowd from a ball game. It is also within their power to boo the 
umpire and, if necessary, create an organized opposition, but it is 
more likely they would simply back another ball club; that is, dodge 
to substitutes. 

Lead pipe, typewriter parts, paints, and a lot of miscellaneous uses, 
including our farmers’ lead head roofing nails, can support the lead and 
zinc industries in peacetime. These uses can to a considerable extent 
be given up in wartime while the military convert the metals to essen- 
tial war uses. Discourage the peacetime uses and the supply channel 
will be too shriveled to support a war. 

A stockpile is terribly expensive and it is not a sure thing. It be- 
comes a political football. It might be sold by a new administration 
in the quest for funds, just as this happened in England. A great lot 
of taxes could be saved by doing this. 

In the long years of the thirties one trade barrier after another was 
set up by scores of nations, each attempting to bolster its economy by 
keeping out the products of other nations. The effect was a combined 
reduction of the prosperity of all nations. Shall we try to start it all 
over again by tripping up our neighbors ? 

With all the regard that I can muster for my mining friends, I urge 
them to avoid the pitfalls of Government aid and return to the market 
places where a good job of selling is their safest remedy. 

I greatly appreciate your attention, gentlemen. 

The CuatrmMan. Does that complete your statement, Mr. Dickson? 

Mr. Dickson. It does, sir. 

The Cuatrman. We thank you for your appearance and the infor: 
mation given the committee. 

Mr. Oscar L. Chapman. 

Mr. Curtis. May I make a unanimous-consent request, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

The Cuaran. The gentleman may state it. 

Mr. Curtis. I would like to have supplied for the record after the 
statement of Mr. Holmes, when I inquired about this increase in 
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Canadian import duty on dry-cell battery cans, the reply that. the 
staff is going to direct to the State Department and also the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as to the explanation for that. 

The CuatrMAn. Without objection it is so ordered. 

All right, Mr. Chapman. We remember you very penny but 
please give your name, your address, and the capacity in which you 
appear for the record. 


STATEMENT OF OSCAR L. CHAPMAN, APPEARING ON BEHALF OF 
THE CAMARA MINERA DE MEXICO, ACCOMPANIED BY LICEN- 
CIADO JOSE CAMPILLO, SECRETARY OF THE CAMARA MINERA 
DE MEXICO, AND OLIVER M. KISICH, ECONOMIC CONSULTANT 
TO THE CAMARA 


Mr. Cuapman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. My name is Oscar L. Chapman, of Washington, D. C. 

I appear here today on behalf of the Camara Minera de Mexico 
which is the chamber of commerce of the Mexican mining industry. 

This committee has before it today a matter of vast importance not 
only to the Mexican mining industry but to all our good friends and 
neighbors in the Republic of Mexico. On behalf of the industry and 
those dependent upon it for a livelihood I want to extend sincere 
thanks for the courtesy of this committee in allowing us to be heard 
with reference to legislation now pending before you, calling for the 
imposition of import taxes on lead and zinc. 

I have with me today Licenciado Jose Campillo, secretary of the 
Camara Minera de Mexico, and Mr. Oliver M. Kisich, economic con- 
sultant to the Camara. With the indulgence of the committee, should 
there be any questions of a technical nature to which I am unable to 
supply the answers, I should like to take the liberty of consulting 
with these gentlemen or referring the questions to them. 

The Cuarrman. You have that permission, and you may present 
your statement without interruption, and following that members of 
the committee will be given an opportunity to ask questions. 

Mr. Cnapman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Cuapman. In accordance with the request of the committee I 
shall limit my statement to a summary of principal points. I should 
like to submit for the record as an appendix to my statement an 
analysis prepared by Licenciado Campillo which treats the subject 
matter in fuller detail. Would that be permissible ? 

The Cuatrman. Without objection, that will be included in the 
record. 

Mr. Cuarman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I do 
not appear here today in a negative attitude toward the attempt made 
by the sponsors of the pending legislation to alleviate the problems 
of our domestic lead and zinc industry. I realize that there is a 
problem. My clients and I believe that the United States lead and 
zinc industries are entitled to a full share of the United States market 
on a sound economic basis and that they are entitled to fair prices 
for their products. 

Moreover, as one who has spent many years in the Government 
service I recognize that in dealing with the lead and zine problem 
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there are still-other public policy considerations such as those relating 
to natural resources development, national defense, and international 
trade and cooperation. These public policy questions call for perhaps 
a different treatment of these matters than would be afforded on a 
purely economic basis. 

It seems to me that the central problem confronting this committee 
is not whether the domestic lead and zinc industry needs help, but 
whether the tariff approach to the ills of the industry is the best 
approach from the economic and political self-interests of the United 
States. I am firmly convinced that it is not the best approach. 

I believe very strongly that this legislation would cause much more 
fundamental damage than it would cure. In any event, this much is 
certain. The subject matter before the committee is of sufficient 
importance to warrant very careful investigation. There should be 
a careful investigation and study of possible alternatives. 

I do not believe that it would be wise to rush through legislation in 
the closing hours of this Congress which could cause great harm to 
our international economic and political relations. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am simply saying let us look before we leap. While we want to help 
the interests represented by our domestic lead and zinc industry, we 
do not want to do so in such a way as would damage even more fun- 
damental national interests of the United States. 

I have two fundamental objections to the import tax approach to 
the lead and zinc problem represented by the legislation before you: 

First, this legislation would run counter to our economic foreign 
policy and in particular would have an extremely damaging impact 
upon our friend and neighbor the Republic of Mexico. 

Second, the legislation would run counter to the entire concept of 
‘Western Hemisphere defense which we have been striving to develop 
and which is reflected in our international agreements and obligations. 

With reference to my first objection, this committee hardly need 
be reminded that the very cornerstone of our economic foreign policy 
has been to assist in building up the economies of our friends and 
allies abroad. The plain fact is that the proposed legislation would 
do the opposite. It would have a destructive effect upon the economy 
of Mexico. 

I think it is well to remember that Mexico is the largest customer 
of the United States in all of Latin America and the third ranking 
United States customer in the entire world. 

In 1956 Mexico imported $840.5 million worth of United States 
goods. Its exports to the United States during the same year were 
only $400.5 million, leaving Mexico with an unfavorable balance of 
trade of more than $400 million for the year, almost $114 million for 
each working day. 

Furthermore, this unfavorable balance of trade is especially seri- 
ous for Mexico. Over the past 5-year period Mexico looked to the 
United States as a market for approximately 75 percent of its total 
exports, while importing from the United States approximately 81 
percent of its total imports from the world. 

In the period of 1952 to 1956 exports of mining and metallurgical 
products accounted for 32.2 percent of the total value of Mexican 
exports: In the same-period exports of lead and zinc accounted for 
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20.07 percent of all Mexican exports and 61.78 percent of the total 
value of mining and metallurgical exports. It is apparent without 
extended discussion that the United States dollars which become avail- 
able to Mexico by reason of its exports of lead and zinc are of vital 
ne in Mexico’s ability to buy United States goods and services. 

he threatened import excise tax which is the subject of the pro- 
posed legislation aims a body blow at the total Mexican economy, In 
recent years Mexico has made considerable advances along the road 
to industrialization. In spite of this progress, however, the Mexican 
economy still relies strongly on the mining industry, which is the most 
important single industry in Mexico. 

During the last 10 years, the mining industry has accounted for 20 
percent of the Federal fiscal income of Mexico. The industry employs 
more than 70,000 workers. It is estimated that approximately 350,000 
persons depend directly upon the mining industry for a livelihood and 
many more depend upon it indirectly as a consumer of raw materials, 
fuels, electric energy, transportation, and related auxiliary industries. 

The mining of lead and zine is as important to the Mexican mining 
industry as the mining industry is to the total economy of Mexico. 

For the period 1952-56 lead and zinc together accounted for slightly 
more than 50 percent of the total value of Mexico’s mining and metal- 
lurgical production. In addition, more than 60 percent of the silver 
produced in Mexico comes from mines that are worked mainly for lead 
and zinc. Part of the production of gold and copper and the entire 
production of arsenic, bismuth, and cadmium is also derived from these 
mines. All of these metals accounted for about 85 percent of the value 
of Mexican mining production during the past 5 years. Thus, it is 
apparent that a severe disturbance to Mexican lead and zinc produc- 
tion would have a direct impact. upon other metals and, in reality, 
would bring about a serious dislocation of the entire Mexican mining 
industry. 

Mexico has traditionally occupied third place in the world as a pro- 
ducer of lead and zine. In 1956 it produced 199,601 tons of lead and 
248,886 tons of zinc. For the period 1952-55 Mexico produced 10.9 
percent of world lead and 8.4 percent of world zinc. 

I have presented these statistics to demonstrate the close interrela- 
tionship between the United States and Mexican economies and the 
seriousness of the effect of the proposed legislation upon the economy 
of Mexico. An import excise tax would affect the Mexican lead and 
zine industry with particular harshness. This is because the Mexican 
lead and zinc industry is not a low-cost competitor of the United States 
industry. In fact, the cost of production in Mexico before taxes is ap- 
proximately equal to or higher than the cost of production in the 
United States. The Mexican cost of production after taxes is substan- 
tially higher than cost of production in the United States. 

The Tariff Commission in its Report No. 192, published in April 
1954, covering its investigation of the lead and zinc industries, states 
that the data available to the Commission shows principal operating 
expenses, as well as expenses for wages and salaries, are lower per 
ton of crude ore mined in the United States than in Canada and 
Mexico. Its findings also indicate that notwithstanding these higher 
operating expenses, expenses per unit of recoverable metal are lower 
in Mexico and Canada than in the United States. 
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Nevertheless, the figures for reporting Mexican producers showed 
that, before income taxes, the ratio of net operating profit to net sales 
during 1952 was approximately the same as for North American pro- 
ducers and in 1953 the ratio was substantially lower. 

More recently, the Engineering and Mining Journal for September 
1956 published a comparative cost study of lead and zine production 
in six countries, including the United States and Mexico. This study 
shows that in 1955 the cost of production before taxes of a pound of 
metal produced in Mexico was approximately the same as in the United 
States, and that the cost of production after taxes was substantially 
higher than in the United States. The averages for the periods 
1946-50 and 1951-54 show that costs in Mexico were higher than those 
of the United States before taxes as well as after taxes. 

The imposition of an import excise tax upon a producer such as 
Mexico whose operating costs are equal to or higher than those in the 
United States amounts almost to a flat exclusion. Thus, while the 
import excise tax might not be exclusionary as regards certain other 
foreign suppliers, in the case of Mexico it would be. 

Tn short, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the medicine 
prescribed by the sponsors of the legislation before you is not well 
adapted to the patient’s illness. The proposed legislation in essence 
is an attempt to apply a price palliative to a currently distressed in- 
dustry. To begin with, it is highly doubtful that such a palliative 
could be effective even to ameliorate the present crisis. In the short 
run, at least, the imposition of a tariff barrier will not increase prices 
for United States producers. On the other hand, it will represent a 
a in prices for foreign producers who will be forced to absorb 
the tax. 

In the long run, the effect of the proposed taxation can only be dam- 
aging not only to our foreign suppliers, but to the United States econ- 
omy as well for the following reasons: 

1. Ultimately the artifeisily added cost must be paid by the United 
States consumer. 

2. The protection given to the domestic lead and zine industries 
must also be paid for by other United States industries because of the 
decreased dollar buying power of our foreign customers. As a matter 
of fact, there is not a single State in the Union which does not share 
in the tremendous volume of annual exports to Mexico. 

3. The extraordinary measures of assistance given to certain favored 
segments of our lead and zine industries create a correlative disad- 
vantage to others in the same industry. Refineries in the United 
States which process Mexican zinc concentrates will be faced with vast 
amounts of excess capacity with consequent unemployment. Thus, 
in effect, we would be robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

It has sometimes been urged that an import excise tax is somehow 
less damaging to our foreign trade than the traditional form of tariff. 
a fact is that, regardless of what it is called, it is still a 
tariff. 

So far as the sliding scale plan contained in some of the measures 
before you is concerned, this has the addition disadvantage of putting 
our foreign suppliers in a position of not knowing from day to day 
whether they will have a market or not. This uncertainty would also 
affect our domestic consumers. 
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Thus while the effectiveness of the proposed import excise tax to 
solve the current price problem is at best doubtful and conjectural, 
the damage inflicted upon our good economic partner Mexico can 
scarcely be doubted. 

All of the factors I have mentioned should be considered in the light 
of the fact that the United States is not now and cannot rater, oe 
be expected to become self-sufficient in the production of lead and zine. 
From the economic point of view the proposed legislation is unsound 
and unwise. 

Aside from the purely economic point of view the proposed legisla- 
tion is also unsound and unwise from what may be referred to in the 
broad sense of the term as the international political point of view. 
The requirements of our own national security are closely interrelated 
with those of our good neighbors to the north and south. In fact our 
own national security planning clearly indicates that Western hemi- 
sphere solidarity is the backbone of our common defense. 

There are many strategic metals and minerals for which we look to 
imports for significant portions of our supply, partictularly in time of 
emergency. ‘Thus, for example, Mexico supplies ee 25 
percent of our antimony and fluorspar, 20 percent of our graphite, 9 
percent of our mercury, and 32 percent of our cadmium. 

With specific reference to lead and zinc, the United States must de- 
pend upon imports for a pproximately one-third of its requirements. 

The report of the President’s Materials Policy Commission issued 
in June of 1952 indicated that we face a growing a upon 
imports of these strategic metals. A report issued by the United 
States Bureau of Mines in 1956, entitled “Mineral Facts and Prob- 
lems,” also points out the same long-run problem. It should be noted 
at this point that Mexico and Canada are the only foreign suppliers in 
a position to ship these strategic materials to us by means of overland 
transportation. 

Mexico has met the test of wartime cooperation with the United 
States and has been a stanch and powerful ally. On July 15, 1941, 
some months before Pearl Harbor, the Government of Steuhoe: in 
agreement with the Government of the United States, prohibited the 
exportation of strategic materials to any country outside the American 
continent and to any American countries that had not adopted similar 
restrictions. 

At the same time the Government of Mexico entered into an agree- 
ment with the Government of the United States for the supply of such 
materials. During World War II Mexico supplied the United States 
with approximately 52 percent of its lead imports and 35 percent of its 
zinc imports. Mexico sold to the United States during the war at 
prices which were lower than those received by the United States 
producers. It is also worthy of note that because of the unavailability 
of materials for export from the United States, the dollars received 
by Mexico for these exports were largely idle until the termination of 
the war when the removal of ceiling prices caused those dollars to 
lose a substantial part of their buying power. 

This wartime cooperation that I have described was purely volun- 
tary and not based upon any formal treaty obligations. 

In the postwar period the policy of inter-American cooperation 
has continued to make healthy and important progress. The Inter- 
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American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance signed at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1947 and since ratified by all 21 American Republics, including the 
—— States, has as its objective the mutual defense of this hemi- 
sphere. 

In case of an attack on any one of these Republics all of the others 
are obligated to come to the assistance of the country or countries 
attacked. 

From the national security point of view the value of the contribu- 
tion that these nations may make to our mutual defense is measured 
by their individual economic and industrial strength. Any action 
which we may take which tends to undercut that strength is simply cut- 
ting off our nose to spite our face. 

Mr. Chairman, I could go on listing the various pan-Ameriean 
meetings which take place every year to implement the policy of 
inter-American cooperation. I need only remind this committee of 
President Eisenhower’s recent, meeting with the President of Mexico 
and the Prime Minister of Canada at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
and his subsequent meeting in Panama City, Panama, with the presi- 
dents of the Latin American Republics. The President’s special 
representative, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, will shortly visit Mexico on 
a mission of international good will and cooperation. 

This international good will built up over the years is power. It 
is more powerful, in my opinion, than an arsenal of military weapons. 
We must keep this in mind, however, that words of international coop- 
eration and good will will have a hollow ring in the ears of the Mexican 
people if a piece of hastily enacted, protectionist legislation brings 
economic disaster to their economy. 

I should like to quote briefly from the findings of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs published in July of 1954 con- 
cerning the accessibility of strategic and critical materials to the 
United States in time of war and for our expanding economy (Rept. 
No. 1627, 83d Cong., 2d sess.). These findings include the following : 


(a) The Western Hemisphere can be defended and will be the only dependable 
source to the United States of critical raw materials in the event of an all-out 
war * * *, 

(b) * * * Since the testimony of competent witnesses indicates that the 
Western Hemisphere will be the only dependable source of critical raw materials 
in the event of an all-out world war, it is imperative to the security of this 
Nation and to the nations of the Western Hemisphere that we and they foster 
the greatest measure of self-sufficiency in the production of such materials and 
continually study all possible devices that will encourage the expansion of 
hemispheric production in this vital field. 


T believe that. the conclusion stated by this committee at page 301 of 
its report is especially significant for purposes of evaluating the legis- 
lative proposals now before you. The report states: 

In all strategic considerations we are justified in increasing our dependence on 
Canadian and Mexican producers and to a less extent on the other countries of 
the Western Hemisphere, as such sources will be more easily defended rather 
than those located in Africa and the Far East across major oceans. 

T have recited at some lergth the considerations of our overall na- 
tional security and our international obligations in an effort to empha- 
size from the political point of view what I have already emphasized 
from the economic point of view. 
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I say again to this committee that the sponsors of the pending legis- 
lation in an attempt to solve a localized economic problem threaten 
to create very deep and fundamental economic and political problems. 

I urge the committee to proceed with caution. I urged the com- 
mittee to seek out possible alternative measures of relief which will 
not lead us blindly back toward the protectionism of the twenties. 

Today we are all in the same economic boat. ‘Today enlightened 
economic and defense planning is global, let alone hemispheric, in 
scope. I ask the committee to look searchingly at the whole big pic- 
ture before it acts. 

That is the conclusion of my statement. 

The CuHairrman. We thank you for your appearance and the infor- 
mation given the committee. 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri will inquire. 

Mr. Curtis. On this cost of production of the Mexican mining in- 
dustry, that you go into on pages 6 and 7, does that inelude in the cost 
of production the amount. of capital investment required ¢ 

Mr. Cuapman. No, I was thinking there principally, Congressman, 
of the cost of production—such for instance as you have to take into 
consideration down there, the transportation facilities, the lack of 
them, and the heavy watering of their mines, another thing they have 
trouble with, that increases their cost very ae 

Mr. Curtis. I see. What is the average wage scale in the Mexican 
mining industry ¢ 

Mr. Cuarrman. The average daily wage? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Cuarman. I think it is about $3 per day. And that does not 
inelude the fringe benefits, which amount to about 60 percent. 

Mr. Curtis. That is an average figure? 

Mr. Cuarman. That is about an average figure for the lead and zine 
industry alone. 

Mr. Curtis. Has that been going up in the past decade? 

Mr. Cuarman. That has gone up. 

Mr. Curtis. It has continued to rise? 

Do you know what the percentage of capital return is? For in- 
stance, you mentioned that the costs in Mexico are higher. I was 
meneing if the profits are higher per dollar of investment. Do you 

10w ¢ 

Mr. CuApman. I have not got that information in mind, Mr. Con- 
gressman, as to whether the return per dollar investment is equal to 
that or not. In this case, it is very fortunate, I think that Mexico so 
far encouraged our investment of American capital in these proper- 
ties in Mexico to produce even this mineral program. 

Mr. Curtis. You see, the reason I ask that, though, is that the ques- 
tion has been posed to this committee that our domestic mines might 
be shut.down. And of course the factor of how much return there 
is on the capital investment becomes important. 

Now, it may be true that your Mexican mines are equal to in cost 
of production or might exceed it, but because of the type mineral that 
is taken out, the capital return still might be ample, even with an in- 
creased cost. 
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I was just wondering whether or not there would be any likelihood 
of the Mexican mines being shut down under a situation like this, as 
being unprofitable. 

Mr. Cuapman. Let me say this, Congressman. If you will refer 
back to page 6 of my statement, there: 

Nevertheless, the figures for reporting Mexican producers showed that, be- 
fore income taxes, the ratio of net operating profit to net sales during 1952 
was approximately the same as for North American producers * * * 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. But the point is that in order to understand the 
economics of an individual operation, the important figure is what 
is the return per investment dollar. You could have just a few dollars 
invested compared to an operation where you have to have a consider- 
able capital investment. 

For example, when you get into productivity, the amount of ma- 
chinery that you use per workingman makes a considerable difference. 

Mr. Cuapman. Congressman, I do not have the exact information 

to give you the dollarwise increase or the variation of that ratio. I do 
not have that. But I will be glad to try to supply that for the com- 
mittee. 
_ Mr. Curtis. In order to understand this, I would appreciate having 
it. Now, it only has a bearing, as I understand it, on a comparison 
of the economics of this, plus the fact that it is so often forgotten, in 
my judgment so often forgotten, in the discussion of these matters, 
that we for social reasons in this country impose certain burdens on 
our producers and manufacturers. We have minimum wage scales. 
We have mine safety clauses. We have a number of other restrictive 
and costly pieces of legislation imposed upon our producers. And it 
seems to me that, particularly when you make a plea, as you do in this 
paper—and I think it is a right plea—that we are interested in the 
economic welfare of Mexico and our friends abroad, if we believe this 
legislation is socially beneficial for us and a right thing to impose 
upon our people, we have a right to impose some differential, if there 
is a differential. 

So it becomes important to know what is being done in the Mexican 
mining industry along the same lines. Other burdens are imposed 
upon the producers there. That is the reason I ask these questions. 

Mr. Cuarman. Congressman, a moment ago when I said the aver- 
age wage was $3 a day, I also mentioned the fact that they have fringe 
benefits that total about 60 percent of their daily wage. 

Mr. Curtis. You mean social security ? 

Mr. Cuarman. Those things, and housing and schools. And those 
things are imposed upon their own people. 

Mr. Curtis. They are imposed upon producers. Well, those are per- 
fectly proper factors to be weighed, and these things should be listed 
in order to get a proper understanding. I simply want to get that 
understanding myself, so that I can better determine in my own mind 
just where we are in relation to the burden that we might be imposing 
on our own producers, in relation to the burdens that are imposed 
upon your foreign producers in Mexico. 

And if you would supply that for the record, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Cuapman. Congressman, if you would permit me to give you 
a — breakdown on that, I would be glad to supply it for the 
record. 

I think you are perfectly right. It has an important bearing. I 
don’t think the tax that we are imposing here can be absorbed by the 
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industry in Mexico at the present price. I just don’t think they can 
do it. That is a matter of judgment, and you have asked a question, 
here, that is very important, and I will supply that in detail for you. 

Mr. Curtis. That is what I wanted to determine. I feel that there 
is possibly a differential—I use the word “differential”—that might 
sepa reflected by a tariff or a tax, to compensate for the bur- 

ens we imposed, the social burdens we impose, on our people. It may 
be when these figures are applied, that differential will be nonexistent, 
or it may be only this much, or it may be less. That is what we are 
trying to determine. 

Mr. Cuapman. I would like to get the Congressman’s support and 
his attention to the idea: Let us do something for the domestic in- 
dustry, period; without doing something that will tend to injure the 
good-neighbor policy that we have. 

Mr. Curtis. Of course, underlining this whole thing has been the 
decline in consumption of zine and lead internationally and an in- 
crease in production, and the big market is still the American market. 

I might state the reason I pose these questions too is that I am satis- 
fied the real answer to all of these things is that Mexico will develop 
a domestic market of their own for these products, and there is only 


one way in my judgment that that can be done, and that is if wages 
are paid to their people which will permit them to be customers. 


Mr. Carman, When they become more highly industrialized than 
they are today, which is part of it. 
Mr. Curtis. Possibly so, but there possibly can be a beginning too. 


Mr. Cuapman. | think you are night. 
(A letter referring to the above subject follows:) 


CHAPMAN, WOLFSOHN AND FRIEDMAN, 
Washington, D. C., September 9, 1957. 
Hon. JERE Cooper, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. CO. 

DeEAR Mr, CHAIRMAN: In the course of my testimony on August 2 concerning 
proposed legislation to impose an import excise tax on lead and zinc, I was 
requested by Congressman Curtis to attempt to provide information with refer- 
ence to the percentage of profit per dollar of investment realized by Mexican 
lead and zine mines. I have been attempting since that time to develop suitable 
information for the committee, I am agraid with extremely limited success. 

I am informed by Camara Minera de Mexico that its member companies do 
not have uniform accounting methods and cannot readily provide data as to the 
amount of capital invested and that this question is particularly complicated 
by the several devaluations of currency that have occurred in Mexico. I have 
requested that the Camara should attempt, so far as possible, to develop infor- 
mation as to individual companies, in the thought that such data might provide 
a representative sample of the type requested by the committee. 

I am enclosing the latest annual report of the Fresnillo Co., which I trust will 
be helpful. This is a New York corporation operating in Mexico. Unfortunately, 
the Mexican corporations do not, as a matter of course, publish similar reports. 
I shall forward such additional information as I am successful in obtaining 
just as soon as it is received. 

Sincerely, 
Oscar L. CHAPMAN. 


(The report referred to is in the committee’s files. ) 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Eberharter will inquire. 

Mr. Esernarter. Mr. Chapman, first let me say that I think this 
question before us is more broad than merely relief to the mining 
industry. It involves international relations and political repercus- 
sions throughout the world, and I think your statement indicates such, 
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that we should not approach this suggestion merely with the idea of 
helping the mining of zinc and lead in this country. 

Is that not the purport of your statement ? 

Mr. Cuapman. That is right. 

Mr. Exsernarrer. I cannot let this opportunity go by without 
thanking you for the very logical, comprehensive, and persuasive 
statement you have given us, and, as far as the committee is concerned, 
thank you very much, Mr. Chapman. 

Mr. Cuapman. May I make one statement, Congressman, and Mr. 
Chairman, with your permission. 

Mr. Eseruarrer. Yes. 

The CHamMan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Cuapman. I do not like to leave the impression that I am here 
opposing relief for a distressed industry in this country. 

fr. Eseruartrer. That is right. 

Mr. Cuarman. Lam not. ‘They are in distress, and they need some 
help, and I think they need an alternative that is not far reaching in its 
implication as this legislation is. That I would like to see us try. I 
believe it could be extended. Not only lead and zinc but the other 
mining parts of this industry need help just as bad. 

This is purely from random that I took from the record of the Sen- 
ate documents that I told you about. There are about 10 or 12 strategic 
and critical materials in which these are the percentages which we 
have to import from other countries to us: antimony, 87 percent we 
have to get from other countries; bismuth, 51 percent; cadmium, 
57 percent; cobalt, 92 percent; copper, 40 percent; fluorspar, 53 per- 
cent; lead, 39 percent; mercury, 85 percent; and nickel, 99 percent. 

I could goon. This was just picked at random from a strategic list 
of about 47 materials. 

Now, most of those industries are already in difficulty ; economically 
they are in distress; not all of them, they are not all, but some of 
them are, and if we go to do something here I would like to see us do 
something for lead and zinc. 

Mr. Srmpson. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Simpson will inquire. 

Mr. Stmpson. Mr. Chapman, I, of course, have no knowledge of 
what your thoughts are with respect to what we ought to do in order 
to a. relief for unemployed workers in the lead and zinc mine 
industry:in the United States, because in your statement here you do 
not make any suggestions whatever. 

Mr. Cuapman. I will be very glad to do so. 

Mr. Simpson. I am forced to conclude that you are willing to have 
unemployment here in the United States. 

Mr. Cuapman. No. 

Mr. Suwpson. But you are unwilling to cause unemployment in 
Mexico in order to caleee unemployment here. 

Mr. Cuapman. I think this bill will create unemployment here as 
well as in Mexico. It will do it in a different phase of it. 

Mr. Suwpson. Is this correct, that you are unwilling to cause unem- 
ployment in Mexico to relieve it here. 

Mr. Cuapman. No; I am not unwilling to create—I do not think 
we should have unemployment in either Mexico or the United States. 

Mr. Simpson. I would like to have you explain your position. The 
problem before this committee is how to save the mining industry here 
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in the United States, and we have the plan and you devote your paper 
to telling us what harm we will do to Mexico. 

Mr. Cuapman. That is right. 

Mr. Srurson. What we want to do is help the United States. 

Mr. Cuarman. I would like to make a suggestion to you. 

Mr. Stmpson. Have you made it in your statement ? 

Mr. Cuarman. I have not made it in my written statement. 

Mr. Simpson. There is a suggestion in here that will help the 
American mining industry, and _ that I mean it will help reopen 
mines that are closed and help provide jobs in areas where ‘there ‘is 
unemployment now ¢ 

Mr. Cuarpman. Congressman, that is a very essential and basic 
— and I am very happy to discuss it with you, and I have a very 

tg point of view what I think could be done as an alternative 
to this. 

Mr. Srupson. I would like to have it now. 

Mr. Cuarman. I think one of the things you could do—— 

Mr. Sumpson. Excuse me for interrupting. I think you should want 
the record to show that you have an interest in preserving jobs for 
American miners in addition to preserving jobs for Mexican miners. 

Mr. Cuapman. I think I stated that in the first two pages of my 
statement. If I did not I certainly want the record to show that 
because that is my interest. 

Mr. Stmpson. Would you sum up for me the suggestion you have 
in the first couple pages here ? 

Mr. Cuarman. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Suurson. To bring about reopening of mines closed here and 
provide jobs. 

Mr. Cuapman. Congressman, the bill, which I read very carefully, 
contains within itself, I think, some very fine basic possibilities which 
I think we can pursue; but one of the things that I would like to 
express to this committee and one suggestion as an alternative is in- 
stead of using this device we are using here, for instance, why do we 
not extend the incentive to the mining industry on their exploration 
and development work? We have given them some financial help in 
that field, but only a smal] amount, actually. 

Now, there are mines that you could give the money to, actually 
give them the money to open up new mines to help the new explora- 
tion development of mining’problems. 

If you do that that will be a very fine step in the right direction. If 
that is not enough, if that is not sufficient for these companies to meet 
their competitive position and still bring them up to the economic 
level as they ought to be, maybe you should think in terms of some 
kind of tax incentive. We have a tax incentive practically for every 
other industry in America. I do not see why the mining industry 
should not enjoy something of that, if that is needed. 

Mr. Simpson. If I understood you correctly, you suggest that we 
develop new sources of production and reopen in that area. 

Mr. Cuapman. Principally yes. 

Mr. Stmpson. That would solve overproduction ? 

Mr. Cuapman. No. There is your price problem again. 

Mr. Stmpson. It would add to it. 

Mr. Carman. Yes. 

Mr. Stmpson. It would add to production. 

97240—57——21 
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Mr. Cuapman. Yes, in the United States. 

Mr. Suwpson. Your other suggestion as I understood it had to 
do with subsidies. Do you suggest subsidies as a means of solving 
these problems ? 

Mr. Cuapman. I call it a tax incentive, not a subsidy. 

Mr. Suaeson. Would that not hurt Mexico? 

Mr. CuHarman. No. 

Mr. Sumpson. Because overall would we not be endeavoring to cur- 
tail imports into the United States and increase production here. 

Mr. Cuapman. But if you will pass incentives in your legislative 
position strictly to affect your own industry and not to have an ad- 
verse effect upon Mexico—this kind of incentive would not have that 
kind of effect on Mexico. 

Mr. Suweson. I will not belabor the point. 

I just will state my position, which is when there is a world over- 
production I think that part of the burden of curtailing falls on 
Mexico and Peru certainly to the degree that it falls on the United 
States. 

Mr. CuapMan. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrman. We thank you, gentlemen, for your appearance 
and for the information given to the committee. 

Mr. Cuapman. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. The next witness is Mr. George L. Bell, president 
of the Committee for a National Trade Policy. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE L. BELL, PRESIDENT, COMMITTEE FOR 
A NATIONAL TRADE POLICY 


Mr. Bexx. By way of introduction, I would like to remind the mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee that the Committee for a Na- 
tional Trade Policy is an organization supported by business and 
professional men who believe that United States leadership in the 
expansion of world trade and reciprocal reduction of trade barriers 
throughout the free world is essential, not only to the prosperity and 
security of the United States, but also to that of the entire free world. 
It also cooperates closely with a large number of national and regional 
organizations of industry, labor, agriculture, and general consumers 
which are in general agreement with these principles and objectives. 
Our committee’s major purpose or aim is the promotion of wide public 
understanding of issues relating to international trade and of the effect 
United States actions, or proposed actions, in this field will have upon 
our economy and security, as well as on the economies and security 
of our friends and allies abroad. 

It is because of these views and objectives that we have carefully 
examined the proposals incorporated in bills, now under consideration 
by your committee, repealing the existing tariffs on lead and zinc, 
and imposing instead sliding scales of excise taxes on all imports of 
these minerals, fluctuating so as to maintain prices at designated levels. 
In support of these proposed measures it is argued that the recent 
sharp decline in prices of these minerals, combined with the threats of 
increased imports, has created a serious situation in the industry which 
requires this type of assistance. 

First, let me hasten to say that our committee is passing no judgment 
on the question as to whether the lead and zine industry has or has 
not been seriously injured, or whether such injury, if it exists, has been 
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caused by excessive imports. We do not have the requisite staff to make 
the investigations and analyses necessary to reach conclusions on those 
questions. In fact, in expounding our position herein we are assuming 
the existence of a serious economic situation to which imports have 
been a real contributing factor. 

Therefore, our argument is directly solely to the point that the 
method of relief proposed is not the proper approach and does not 
constitute a sound basis on which to form a long-term policy for 
handling such situations in this or any other United States industry 
in which foreign trade is involved. We respectfully submit that if 
the Congress should adopt this sort of an ad hoc, empirical attempt 
at a solution in one isolated industry, it will not only open up the 
floodgates to appeals from all industries in similar situations for like 
treatment, but will in effect repudiate the long established and oft- 
renewed Trade Agreement Act and the basic trade policies contained 
therein which have been followed for so many years. Surely such 
repudiation of overall trade policies should not come about through 
hasty action in an isolated case. In the Trac’. Agreements Act, the 
Congress has set up very specific provisious for the relief of any 
industry claiming injury. 

As your committee is well aware, these provisions are spelled out 
in the act in what is generally known as the “escape clause” and the 
“defense essentiality” clause of section 7. These afford to all appel- 
lants assurance of full investigations and public hearings, which 
should result in fair and equitable judgments. ‘To permit the short- 
circuiting or evading of these established procedures debases their 
integrity, depreciates their value, and leads ultimately to the com- 
plete destruction of their usefulness. If the Congress yields to the 
request in these proposals for special protection in a particular indus- 
try, without that industry having been required to follow the pro- 
cedures established by law and submit to the unbiased judgment of 
the Tariff Commission or the Office of Defense Mobilization as to its 
distress, one may confidently expect that no industry similarly situ- 
ated will be disposed in the future to utilize those procedures of the 
law. 

Congress would open wide the door for appeals direct to itself for 
direct action by legislation. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
this is the way back to the days of 1930 in the handling of trade and 
tariff matters—days that, the late Senator Vandenberg declared, 
rather than endure again he would resign his seat. 

Next, with further reference to the Trade Agreements Act, it should 
be noted that some three years ago the lead and zinc industry did 
appeal to the Tariff Commission and, after investigations and hear- 
ings, the Commission held that the industry was being injured and 
recommended to the President a compensatory increase in the tariffs. 
The President refrained from such action because a program of stock- 
piling these metals was instituted which he felt would more effectively 
correct the situation. Certainly the industry can now go back to the 
Tariff Commission for a reexamination and, if it can prove its case, 
request either higher tariffs or import quotas. Or, if the industry 
prefers, there is nothing to prevent an appeal to the ODM, if the in- 
dustry believes it can prove a case of “defense essentiality,” 

Next, we wish to comment on some other aspects of the proposal 
to grant indirect relief by the imposition of import taxes, varying in 
amount with lead and zine prices: 
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First, it must be realized that this would result in inflationary 
pressures and higher costs to consumers of an unusually wide variety 
of articles. Lead and zinc are widely used raw materials in indus- 
trial production. Uses range from zinc diecastings in automobiles, 
lead in batteries, in gasoline, in cable coverings, in collapsible tubes, 
in plumbing equipment, to zinc galvanizing of steel, to zinc in brass 
and bronze, to lead in paint and in typography. Additional costs 
to ultimate consumers and the contribution to general inflation of 
the proposal are practically incalculable but some indication may be 

ained when one considers that in 1956 some $380 million of lead and 
$290 million of zinc was consumed in the United States in their re- 
fined forms. These figures represent sales to industries and manu- 
facturers using lead or zinc in their final products. The familiar 
pyramiding process will suggest the ultimate cost to consumers of the 
higher proposed tax per pound tax (10 to 20 percent or more) on the 
refined raw material in terms of the prices they must pay for the 
final manufactured product at retail. Surely, under present cir- 
cumstances of a generally inflationary situation it cannot be wise to 
attempt to afford relief to a domestic industry by measures which will 
contribute excessively and needlessly to that inflation. 

Second, we submit that if your committee decides to recommend 
direct legislative action on this matter, instead of directing the appli- 
cant to the Tariff Commission or the ODM, it should consider H. R. 
8368, introduced by Mr. Baring, of Nevada, which offers a form of 
relief which would have no such wide inflationary effects. The pro- 
duction bonuses proposed in that bill would give prompt relief direct 
to the producers, and would involve no price increases all along the 
line to consumers of products incorporating lead and zinc. Such 
bonus payments would involve a cost to the Tinited States Treasury 
which would be reflected in somewhat higher taxes, but the amount 
involved would be far, far less than that involved in higher prices to 
all taxpaying consumers. 

If it be argued that the Government should not grant subsidies of 
this sort, we should remember that the higher prices caused by impo- 
sition of import taxes is in effect a continuing subsidy by the con- 
sumers, who are also the taxpayers, and it would cost them much more 
than the production bonus payments proposed in H. R. 8368. 

Third, enactment of that type of legislation would also avoid any 
repudiation of, or interference with, the Trade Agreements Act. As 
pointed out earlier, we believe such avoidance to be so basically impor- 
tant that, if the Congress is determined to give some relief by legisla- 
tive act, then we believe it should be done in this manner. 

Finally, we should also consider briefly the effect of this proposal 
on our relations with our friends and allies of the free world. Im- 
ports continue to account for some 40 percent of our lead consumption 
and 65 percent of our zinc consumption—without consideration of 
stockpiling. Canada, Mexico, Peru, and Australia are the principal 
sources. All of these countries are friendly and are our allies. In all 
cases their economies depend heavily upon the export of raw materials 
and particularly to the United States. Any action we may take to 
reduce those imports may have only the gravest repercussions on their 
economies, upon their standards of living and upon their confidence 
in the United States as the leader in the struggle for free world unity 
and security. More than that, the two most important of these coun- 
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tries from the standpoint of our sources of supply are within our 
immediate continental Adiesen perimeter. 

Under no conceivable circumstances could enemy action render our 
access to essential supplies from these countries more difficult than 
from our own domestic sources. Our whole security posture depends 
upon the loyalty and confidence of our allies. A blow at their ver 
livelihood such as this proposal entails could go far to destroy muc 
of the a oom we have so laboriously achieved in previous years in 
consolidating our common purpose and our common welfare. 

In this connection we should consider also our international obli- 
gations as defined in the GATT. Article 3 of the GATT makes it 
quite plain that contracting parties must refrain from imposing 
excise taxes which discriminate against imports, i. e., excise taxes 
which apply solely to imports and not to domestic production. To 
impose such a tax would appear to be a direct violation of the general 
agreements which we were mainly instrumental in creating, to which 
we have adhered for some 9 years, and which is the basis of inter- 
national trade cooperation and commercial fair play in the free world. 
The United States could, of course, contend that the term “excise 
tax” is a misnomer in this instance and the effect of this proposal is 
a direct increase in our tariffs. Such an interpretation would have 
the same practical consequences, i. e., in line with our commitment.in 
GATT we must make compensatory concessions on some other import 
or suffer retaliation against our exports. 

Thus, some United States industry must pay the price in reduced 
exports, if it is an exporter, or in increased import competition if its 
sales are entirely domestic. Further, it should be remarked in this 
connection that with or without the GATT, these immediate conse- 
quences would be the same. We must either make adequate compen- 
sation at the expense of some other domestic industry or suffer retalia- 
tion from the exporting countries concerned. Under no circumstances 
could we expect to get off scot free. The advantage of the GATT is, 
of course, that under the terms of that agreement the compensation or 
retaliation would be agreed upon and limited and would not lead to 
endless commercial warfare. Consequences along these lines are in- 
evitable and cannot but suggest that the net result will be a decrease 
in international trade, a flush of higher costs among the trading 
nations concerned, and a blow at international amity. 

We respectfully submit that enactment of legislation of this sort 
would lead us down a road that could end in serious repercussions on 
our whole foreign policy. It would immediately impair our foreign- 
trade policy, and that would start the undermining of our foreign 
economic and political policy, and perhaps ultimately our national 
security. We respectfully urge your committee to refrain from en- 
dorsing this bill. 

The CuHatmrman. We thank you, Mr. Bell, for your appearance and 
information given to the committee. 

Mr. Betz. Thank you. 

The CHarrman, Are there any other witnesses present or who 
request an opportunity to be heard who have not been called? 

The Chair hears none. 

The hearing on lead and zinc is now closed. 

(The following communications were filed with the committee :) 
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ScCOVILL MANUFACTURING Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., August 6, 1957. 
Hon. JERE COOPER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Cooper: Enclosed herewith is a statement of Scovill Manufacturing 
Co., concerning the proposed import excise tax on zinc as contained in H. R. 8257, 
H. R. 8265, H. R. 8303, H. R. 8307, H. R. 8328, and H. R. 8464. 

This is a matter of vital interest not only to this company but other companies 
in the brass industry. We, therefore, trust that the necessary action as con- 
templated by this statement can be taken. 

Sincerely, 
ScoviL, MANUFACTURING Co., 
HEMINWAY MERRIMAN, 
Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF SCOVILL MANUFACTURING Co., RE Proposep IMporT Excise TAx ON 
ZINC AS CONTAINED IN H. R. 8257, H. R. 8265, H. R. 8303, H. R. 8328, ann 
H. R. 8464 


Scovill Manufacturing Co., a Connecticut corporation with its principal place 
of business in Waterbury, Conn., operates brass mills wherein are produced 
brass sheet, strip, rod, and wire. These products require substantial amounts 
of zine and it is for this reason that the company has carefully followed the 
matter of the proposed import excise tax on zine as contemplated by the above 
House bills presently before the House Ways and Means Committee. 

The tax as proposed will undoubtedly tend to increase the domestic price 
of slab zine which is an important cost factor of brass mill products and there- 
fore may cause an increase in price of brass mill products, thus further handi- 
capping the brass mill industry in its competition with other materials. Never- 
theless, we realize that the domestic zinc industry needs assistance against 
foreign competition if it is to survive and prosper and therefore do not intend 
to oppose relief required by that industry as contemplated by the above House 
bills. 

However, for the past 6 or 7 years this company has encountered ever increas- 
ing competition from brass mill products imported from outside the country 
and we do wish to combat any legislation which will foster this ever-growing 
competition. In our opinion, the bills referred to above will cause the import 
situation to worsen, since these bills fail to make provision for a tax on the zine 
content of imported brass mill products. If the tax proposed by these bills is 
not applied to the zinc content of imported brass mill products, foreign exporters 
can escape the tax by importing zinc into this country in the form of brass mill 
products, which will give foreign exporters more of a cost advantage than at 
present and which will also destroy the purposes of the bills by encouraging the 
import into this country of zinc as a part of brass mill products, to the further 
detriment of the zinc and brass industries. 

The solution to this problam can easily be handled by amending the bills so 
as to provide for the application of the proposed excise tax not only to zinc in 
blocks, pigs, and slabs but also to the zine content of imported brass mill prod- 
ucts. This should be an easy matter to administer and, in fact, section 4541 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 so provides for an import excise tax on the 
copper content of essentially all copper containing dutiable products. The zinc 
content could readily be handled in the same manner. 

This company respectfully requests that the above suggestion for amending 
the aforesaid bills be adopted in order that imports shall cause no further injury 
to this company or to the rest of the brass industry. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Scovir, MANUFACTURING CO., 


HEMINWAY MERRIMAN, Secretary. 


STATEMENT FILED BY ELLSwortTH C. ALVoRD WITH THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
MEANS ON H. R. 8257, Proposep Import Tax ON LEAD AND ZINC 


It is not the purpose of this statement to take a position for or against the 
enactment of the import taxes on lead and zinc proposed in H. R. 8257 and in a 
number of identical bills introduced in the House of Representatives and the 
Senate. However, if the Committee on Ways and Means should decide that 
legislation of the nature proposed in H. R. 8257 is desirable, the consideration of 
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the committee is directed to the following three technical points in connection 
with the proposed legislation : 

First, a greater differential should be provided between the proposed tax on 
the zinc content of zinc-bearing ores and the proposed tax on zinc metal in blocks, 
pigs, or slabs; 

Second, it should be expressly provided that the import tax is not imposed on 
the amount of lead or zinc lost in metallurgical processes—as is done under exist- 
ing law in the case of the copper import tax ; and 

Third, it would be advisable for the committee to make clear that existing 
customs regulations and practices with respect to lead and zinc are intended to 
apply under the proposed import taxes. 


1. The tax differential for zinc in ores 


In H. R. 8257, as introduced, the import tax provided for zinc-bearing ores 
when the market price for zine is less than 1214 cents per pound would be 90 
percent of the tax provided for zinc in blocks, pigs, or slabs—thus providing a 
differential of only 10 percent. The differential under the bill would be 12 per- 
cent when the zinc price is between 124% and 13% cents per pound, and it would 
be 20 percent when the zinc price is between 1314 and 14% cents per pound. The 
present tariff on zine in zinc-bearing ores is 0.6 cents per pound, which is 85.7 
percent of the tariff on zine in blocks, pigs, or slabs. Had the tariff rates been 
increased as recommended by the Tariff Commission in 1954, the percentage 
relationship between the two rates would have remained the same—i. e., a 
differential of 14.3 percent. 

Hitherto, the differential between the rate applied to zinc in zinc ores and 
that applied to zinc metal has apparently been based upon the fact that only a 
portion of the zinc in zine ores or concentrates may be recovered as zinc metal. 
Consequently, if no differential were provided and the same rate per pound were 
applied to zine in zine concentrates as to zinc metal, the effect would be to tax 
the recoverable zinc from those concentrates at a substantially higher effective 
rate than that applied to zine imported in blocks, pigs, or slabs. 

Generally, something less than 90 percent of the zinc in zine-bearing ores or 
concentrates can be recovered as zinc metal. Commercial practice in the indus- 
try in contracting for the sale or the custom smelting of zinc-bearing ores is to 
assume that the recovery will be 85 percent of the zinc content of the ores. 
Therefore, by setting a rate on zinc in zinc-bearing ores which is 90 percent of 
the rate on zinc metal, H. R. 8257 would fail to recognize the full differential 
allowed by commercial practice in the industry and would reduce the differential 
provided under the present tariff. 

In fact, the differential provided under the proposed zine import tax in H. R. 
8257 should be widened so as, not merely to equate the rate on the zine content 
of zinc-bearing ores with the rate on zinc metal, but also to afford needed 
protection to our domestic smelters and refiners.. If the differential is set merely 
to equate the two rates, the effect is to deprive the smelting and refining segment 
of the domestic zinc industry of any protection under the tariff or import tax 
system. In other words, if the differential equates the two rates exactly, the 
effective import tax will be the same whether the zinc is smelted in foreign 
smelters or in domestic smelters. 

According to Bureau of Mines statistics there are 11,900 workers employed 
in the United States in establishments primarily engaged in smelting and refin- 
ing zinc. This compares with 7,800 workers engaged in mining zinc in the 
United States and a total of approximately 33,000 workers engaged in mining, 
smelting, and refining both lead and zine. Thus, the zinc import-tax schedule 
proposed in H. R. 8257 would be of no help in protecting the jobs of over a third 
of the workers in our domestic lead and zine industry. (In contrast, the pro- 
posed bill would provide a differential between the tax on lead in lead-bearing 
ores and the tax on lead bullion of from 33144 percent to 50 percent, and the 
differential in the case of lead under existing law is 29.4 percent. 

The domestic zinc smelting and refining industry could not support itself if all 
foreign zinc were processed before being imported into this country. United 
States slab zinc productive capacity was 1,161,400 tons in 1956, when the pro- 
duction of recoverable zinc from United States mines was only 537,643 tons. At 
its highest level in the last 9 years, production of recoverable zinc from United 
States mines was 681,189 tons, or a little over one-half of the domestic slab zinc 
productive capacity. Thus, after giving full effect to the domestic mine produc- 
tion contemplated under H. R. 8257, it would still be vital to the domestic zine 
smelting and refining industry that imports of zinc be in the form of ores or con- 
centrates rather than zinc metal. 

The establishment of a proper differential between the proposed import tax 
rates on zinc in ores and zinc metal is extremely important not only to the 
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businesses concerned, but also to their workers, to local businesses in the com- 
munities where the smelters and refineries are located, and to the railroads 
which haul ore to them. BHstablisments primarily engaged in smelting or refin- 
ing zinc are located as follows: 3 in Oklahoma, 4 in Illinois, 3 in Pennsylvania, 
1 in West Virginia, 1 in Arkansas, 3 in Texas, 2 in Montana, and 1 in Idaho. 
We suggest that, if an import tax on zinc is enacted, a differential of 30 per- 
cent should be established between the tax rate on zinc metals and the tax rate 
on zine in zinc-bearing ores. This conforms with the differential suggested by Mr. 
Charles E. Schwab, chairman of the Emergency Lead-Zinc Committee, in his 
statement before this committee in which he suggested that the schedule for 
imported crude ore or concentrates be 70 percent of his suggested tax rates. 


2. Allowance for loss of lead and zinc in metailurgical processes 


The present tariff on lead applies to the lead content in copper, gold, tin, or 
silver ores, or in copper mattes and to the zinc content in lead, tin, or copper 
ores only when such lead or zine is actually recovered. Furthermore, in the 
computation of drawback on the tariffs on lead and zinc metal exported and 
for purposes of meeting the conditions for release of lead and zine from bonded 
smelters and refineries for export, full allowance is given for lead or zinc lost 
in metallurgical processes. However, under present law allowance is not made 
for metallurgical waste with respect to lead in lead ores or zine in zine ores 
which is imported and processed and used domestically. H. R. 8257 would 
carry over the same treatment (or differences in treatment) as are provided 
under present law. 

When the import tax on copper was first imposed by the Revenue Act of 1932 
a full allowance was made for copper lost in metallurgical processes. Since that 
time the copper import tax has provided that “no tax shall be imposed * * * 
on copper which is lost in metallurgical processes” (sec. 4542 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954). The same principle should be applicable to lead and 
zine. 

Full allowance for losses in metallurgical processes would be consistent with 
the provisions of the copper import tax, would be consistent with the present 
treatment of the lead or zinc content of primary ores of other types, and would 
be consistent with the present treatment of exported lead and zinc. It is ac- 
cordingly suggested that, if the proposed import taxes on lead and zinc are 
enacted, they contain a general provision to the effect that no tax shall be im- 
posed on lead or zinc which is lost in metallurgical processes. 

The determination of metallurgical losses under this recommendation will 
present no administrative problem. Such losses are already being calculated 
for each plant under present law in order to determine the proper credit for 
wastage of metal allowable on the export of processed lead and zinc from bonded 


smelters and refineries. 
38. Continuation of present administrative provisions 

The import taxes on lead and zinc proposed by H. R. 8257 would be subject 
to section 4601 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. Section 4601 provides that 
import taxes shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid in the same manner 
as customs duties. Consequently, it is reasonable to suppose that the existing 
customs regulations and administrative practices with respect to lead and zinc 
would continue to be fully applicable under the proposed import taxes. How- 
ever, to avoid any possible grounds for argument that the shift from a tariff 
to an import tax might make the existing rules inapplicable, it is suggested that, 


if the committee recommends favorable action on the proposed import taxes, 
it include in its report an explicit statement that it is the intent of the com- 
mittee that the rules under the present tariff provisions on lead and zine shall 
earry over and apply under the new import taxes. 
Respectfully submitted. 
ELiswortse ©. ALVORD. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES G. PATTON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, BErorRE 


THE House Ways AND MEANs CoMMITTEE, CONCERNING Excise Taxes ON LEAD 
AND ZINC, AUGUST 2, 1957 


The program operated by the administration in behalf of the minerals industry 
in the United States is just as dead as H. R. 12 was in 1955 after the veto by 
President Eisenhower. 

It has taken the administration a few more months to apply the sliding scale 
yardstick to minerals but it is clearly the same yardstick. The minerals issue 
has been clouded by overt actions of the administration designed to leave the 
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impression that a new minerals program was being formulated. But the fact 
remains that administrative action has been to the contrary. 

In the absence of a minerals program and in the face of administrative inaction 
the minerals industry is in trouble. And the farmers of the Nation understand 
the problem because it basically is the same dilemma they face. Perhaps farmers, 
as weak as their position is in the economy, are more fortunate than the minerals 
industry due to the fact that they understood Secretary Benson’s intentions from 
the first day he held the office of Secretary of Agriculture. This unfortunately 
is not the case with the minerals industry which was lulled into the belief that a 
workable program for minerals would replace the stockpiling program. The 
legislation being offered by the administration falls far short of providing a 
workable program. Difficulties related to mechanics of giving aid to the minerals 
industry under the administration legislation and consequently to the passage 
by the Congress, give rise to the question of whether the administration offered 
it seriously as the solution to the problems of the minerals industry or whether 
an A for effort was a more important consideration. 

An economic problem with respect to imports realistically exists for both 
farmers and other primary or raw material producers, such as the minerals 
industry. Also, there is the problem of the expansion of world trade and reduc- 
tion on a reciprocal basis of trade barriers throughout the free world. This 
broader view involves taking a look at the other side of the coin—exports. 

United States farmers know that they themselves can earn better livings if 
people in other nations can earn the purchasing power required to buy the 
commodities we produce. Farmers in America are benefited by economic growth 
in other democratic nations as well as in our own. Since we export many manu- 
factured products containing lead and zinc, the same principle applies to these 
industries. 

Faced with the problems of tariffs, low productivity, dollar shortages, em- 
bargoes, and.other problems restricting sale of United States farm products in 
other countries, the United States can take the road of abundance or the road 
of scarcity. There are two kinds of scarcity roads: 

1. Economic isolation or go it alone, and 
2. Exclusive reliance upon cartel-dominated “free trade.” 

The United States can go it alone. American markets for American goods. 
Hold out competing imports; give up foreign markets for United States 
production. 

The United States farmer would have to shift 50 million acres now producing 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, rice, corn, soybeans, apples, and other commodities into 
production of something else that could be sold in the United States. 

Large segment of United States industrial production would have to shut 
down, lay off workers, reduce consumer demand in the United States for farm 
commodities for lack of raw materials and lack of foreign markets. 

United States farmers’ cost of production and consumers’ cost of living would 
rise owing to not being able to buy imported goods, 

Entire free world, including United States, production and living standards 
would be reduced. “Stomach communism” in many areas of the world would 
be promoted, A “Fortress America” would become inevitable. 

\f we want this, if we want to “go it alone,” it can be done with preclusive 
protective embargoes and tariffs against imports; expansion of “Buy American” 
policies ; refusal to support U. N. and FAO; and stopping United States economic 
aid to nations of free world. 

The other road to searcity is to rely exclusively upon cartel-dominated “free” 
international trade. 

We can do this by repealing our tariffs, abolishing our embargoes against 
competing imports, such as sugar, wool, feed grains, barley and dairy products; 
stopping United States economic aid to other countries; abolishing the United 
States Export-Import Bank, the International Wheat Agreement, pulling out of 
World Bank and International Monetary Fund, refuse to renew reciprocal trade 
agreement, refuse to pass legislation establishing an organization for trade 
cooperation, repeal section 22, and the escape clause. 

International trade would then be dominated by international private cartels, 
huge international trade monopolies. Only the farmers and other raw material 
producers of the world would enjoy the fruits of competition. 

Foreign countries could not be expected to greatly reduce their government 
restrictions on trade and currency exchanges. United States producers would 
be “set free” in an administered-price market dominated by foreign government 
regulation and international private cartels. Selling prices received by United 
States producers would be uncertain. and artificially low. Buying prices paid 
by United States consumers would be uncertain and artificially high. 
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The “world price” of farm commodities and other raw materials such as lead, 
zinc, rubber, and iron ore would fluctuate greatly from month to month and year 
to year. This would discourage productive investments and retard free world 
economic expansion. 


Neither of these scarcity roads is the right road 


The road to abundance is through negotiated international regulation of ex- 
panded international exchange of materials—greater international economic 
cooperation and coordination, preferably through international agreements and 
agencies comprised of many nations, or negotiated agreements with other na- 
tions, one at a time. 

These include negotiation and establishment of (1) a World Economic De- 
velopment Agency; (2) additional international commodity agreements such 
as the International Wheat Agreement for each and every. raw material that 
enters importantly into international trade; (3) renewal of reciprocal trade 
agreement; (4) ratification of a GATT truly consistent with these principles; 
and (5) an international food and raw materials reserve; and (6) passage of 
legislation establishing an Organization for Trade Cooperation. 

If these things are done, this would— 

(a) Encourage investments ; 

(6) Stabilize markets; 

(c) Promote increased production in all countries ; 

(d@) Reduce and ultimately eliminate famine, chronic undernutrition, low 
living standards; and 

(e) Make possible the use of abundant food supplies to aid in establish- 
ment in the lesser developed areas of the world a system of public school 
for every child. 

A serious gap now exists in present United States laws and international 
agreements. 

There is no provision for international handling of interrelated financial and 
commodity market problems. 

Thus, the United States with 7 percent of world’s peoples, 30 percent of world’s 
resources, but 74 percent of world’s manufacturing, is using up resources very 
rapidly and does not have a stabilized source of supply. 

While raw materials producing nations are still subject to wild ups and downs 
in world raw materials markets and monetary exchanges. 

To fill this gap we urge establishment of an international food and raw-mate- 
rials reserve to perform the following functions: 

(a) Prevent extreme price fluctuations in the international market for food 
and other raw material and encourage expanding production in order to meet 
the world’s increasing foodstuff and other raw material needs, both in terms of 
raising existing per person consumption and of future increased population ; 

(b) Maintain gainful employment not only in agricultural production, but 
also in those industries supplying agriculture and engaged in the processing and 
distribution of agricultural products and other raw materials; 

(c) Absorb temporary market surpluses of food and other raw materials; 

(d) Prevent famine and starvation; and 

(e) Provide for a self-financing operation through the orderly international 
exchange of raw materials and through the development of an international 
program of loans for raw material development, and for corollary economic de- 
velopment. 

Probably the most persistent, most disturbing, and most perplexing of mod- 
ern economic problems is the human suffering and relative stagnation enforced 
upon producers of raw materials by the extreme ups and downs in the prices 
of raw materials and consequently in their realized and expected incomes. 
The problem is serious in all the more highly developed nations. It is even more 
seriously present and damaging in the lesser developed nations. 

Wide swings in raw material prices present prospective investors in raw 
material development, whether persons, firms, or states, with a very large 
range of variation in expectations as to returns that can be earned by opening 
up and developing an augmented raw material supply. This condition is one of 
great risks where at any moment not only might part of the investment be ren- 
dered valueless but earnable returns may even fail to cover day-to-day operating 
costs and the entire enterprise will have to be shut down with attendant loss of 
income and human suffering. 

Faced with such great uncertainty in expectations, both states and individuals 
are hesitant to open up or expand enterprises that are currently profitable, but 
which may at any time dip drastically below the break-even line through no fault 
of the enterprise management itself. The multiplication of this kind of a situa- 
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tion throughout farming and all other raw materials industries puts a very severe 
damper upon the rate of economic development in these industries. 

This slowing down of the rate of expansion in raw material industries not 
only reduced the supply of such materials to meet human needs and to fuel man- 
ufacturing and other secondary industries, it also holds down the purchasing 
power of persons and firms on the raw materials sector and thus cuts down on 
sales, scale of operation, and consequently of income and purchasing power of 
the industrial and service segments of the economy. Consequently, the entire 
economy idles along at a lower rate of production and expansion than needs to 
be the case. In the more highly industrialized nations the symptoms are seen 
in chronically depressed industries, like farming and lead and zinc mining in 
the United States. Among the lesser industrialized nations, a drop in raw 
material prices can bring an entire nation dangerously close to bankruptcy and 
can directly cause a widespread drop in personal income and standards of living 
of the entire population. 

It is only natural that the economic segments and nations involved in these 
debilitating circumstance would take evasion and protective action just as an 
intelligent bomber pilot takes evasive action from destructive antiaircraft fire. 

Such protective or evasive action when taken unilaterally by different nations 
help to solve the problems caused by fluctuating raw material prices only at 
the cost of reducing the magnitude of international exchange of commodities 
and thus results in all nations losing the advantages of specialization. Every- 
body in all nations has less real income and a lower standard of living than they 
might otherwise be able to attain. 

Through the administrative machinery of an international food and raw mate- 
rials reserve, the stabilized prices of each different raw material that enters 
importantly into international trade would be negotiated and agreed upon. The 
reserve would thereafter stand ready at all times to buy any raw material com- 
modity offered it at the agreed upon stabilized price and would stand ready to sell 
such commodities at the agreed upon stabilized price. 

The industry of advanced nations is chewing up basic resources at a tremen= 
dous and rising rate. For example, the United States which has 7 percent of the 
world’s population and 30 percent of the world’s natural resources accounts for 70 
percent of the world’s manufactured goods. The United States is using up its 
resource base at a very rapid rate and very much faster than the rest of the 
world. To be secure in our rising living standards and to retain the resource 
base for an expanding economy, we must assure ourselves a stabilized source of 
supply of the raw materials for our manufacturing industry. The same situa- 
tion is true in other industrious nations such as the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, and Japan. 

Highly industrialized nations could depend entirely upon private industrial 
concerns to make long-term contracts with raw material producers in other 
lands. And this should be done. But it can only be successfully and securely 
accomplished under the protection and encouragement by governments and 
international economic accords. 

These latter conceivably could be done exclusively through bilateral arrange- 
ments between the United States and foreign nations; one nation at a time, one 
commodity at a time. However, no supplier, private enterprise, or state wants 
to become dependent exclusively on 1 buyer; nor does any importing nation or 
industrialist want to become dependent upon only 1 seller. 

Through the international food and raw materials reserve, exporting nations 
can obtain assured long-term stabilized markets and importing nations can obtain 
an assured long-term ample supply at stabilized prices of imports on terms that 
will not injure domestic producers who must sell their commodities in competi- 
tion with imports. 

The international food and raw materials reserve would operate in coordina- 
tion with the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank. Many of the 
national restrictions we now have that hold down greater international exchange 
of commodities is the desire of nations to preserve their monetary position in 
different currencies particularly dollars and pounds sterling. The international 
food and raw materials reserve would completely eliminate this problem by 
operating in terms of all currencies on the basis of internationally agreed upon 
official exchange rates. 


Permanent peace depends on international institutions that will promote more 
rapid economic growth 
The concepts involved in the international food and raw materials reserve 
have their roots in the still unsolved problems of extreme human need, starva- 
tion, economic stagnation, and poverty throughout the world in the midst of sur- 
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pluses of raw materials that cannot be sold at prices that will return an adequate 
stable income to producers. 

The genesis of the ideas are found in the efforts of National Farmers Union of 
the United States to work out a solution to the farmers’ income problem. Recom- 
mendations presented more than 10 years ago to the International Federation 
of Agricultural Producers by National Farmers Union representatives were fully 
considered, and favorably acted upon by this international private farm organi- 
vation among whose members are all the national farm organizations of the 
United States. 

The international food and raw materials resolution does not itself establish 
an international agency. The resolution merely calls upon the President to 
undertake negotiations with other nations to that end. Any agreements reached 
would, of course, be subject to review and ratification by the Senate of the 
United States and appropriation of any needed capital and other funds would 
have to be fully considered by both Houses. 

The international food and few materials reserve will help solve many of 
our Nation’s most difficult problems of both domestic and foreign policy. It 
will make a major contribution toward permanent peace by facilitating a more 
rapid rate of economic expansion. Its operation will stabilize world raw ma- 
terial markets, It will put abundant production to work. 

A World Food Board idea was proposed immediately after World War II 
by Lord John Boyd Orr, first Director General of Food and Agriculture 
Organization. 

An International Commodity Clearance House was proposed by Committee 
ef Experts of FAO and IFAP, but was never ratified by the governments. 

In 1954, the International Federation of Agricultural Producers meeting in 
et Kenya, made the following policy declaration (the eighth in as many 
years) : 

“Intergovernmentally agreed rules be adopted by the countries concerned re- 
garding principles to be followed in the disposal of surplus stocks in the world 
markets so that they interfere as little as possible with normal production and 
trade, and that effective intergovernmental machinery be established for con- 
sultative purposes. 

“The matter of world food reserve should be kept under active consideration 
and to that end, the committee recommends that the Secretariat prepare a study 
indicating the nature of the machinery needed to implement the plan and the 
obstacles that have stood in the way of attainment of this objective and giving 
all possible suggestions as to how such obstacles might be overcome.” 

The international food and raw materials reserve should be buttressed and 
coupled with additional international commodity agreements similar to the in- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. 

At its 1954 meeting, the International Federation of Agricultural Producers 
said in its policy statement: 

“TFAP reaffirms its faith in intergovernmental commodity agreements as a 
means of bringing about greater stability in the prices of major commodities 
moving in world commerce and will assist in creating a better public under- 
standing of the underlying philosophy of such agreements as an important means 
of stabilizing trade.” 

Small, timid programs on a unilateral and bilateral basis have excellent aims. 
The major trouble with them is that which has already been revealed by the 
extreme slowness with which the programs have been put into operation. In 
actual practice, even these unilateral United States programs can be carried out 
only by international negotiation, seldom bilateral but usually requiring con- 
sideration for side effect upon third and fourth parties. How much better if an 
international institution were available to operate this essentially good program. 


Legislative history of international food and raw-materials reserve 


The proposal for the establishment of an international food and raw-materials 
reserve to cover petroleum, iron ore, rubber, and other raw materials, including 
lead, zinc, and other metals and food and fiber, is not new. Such a resolution 
was introduced in 1953 by Senator Murray and 23 other Senators and by Con- 
gressman Metcalf. The resolutions were reintroduced in 1954. 

In 1955, Senator Scott introduced Senate Resolution 85, which he called a world 
food-hank resolution. Senator Murray’s bill (S. Res. 86) was introduced again 
in 1955, with 22 cosponsors. The measures are similar in their objectives. 
However, Senator Scott was discouraged with respect to the addition of metals 
such as lead, zine, and tin by the opposition of the administration. 
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The administration witness representing the Department of Interior at hear- 
ings of the special subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on March 28-29, 1956, inserted for the record a statement in which he opposed 
inclusion of metals in Senate Resolution 86 and 85. He said in part: 

“* * * As to the minerals and metals, let me say that there are no large sur- 
pluses overhanging the market. Our domestic mineral and mining industries 
have generally been experiencing recordbreaking prosperity. The rapid ex- 
pansion of industrial output in many parts of the world has prevented any major 
upset in the balance between supply and demand.* * *” 

The administration witness from the Department of Agriculture also opposed 
the resolutions. In spite of administration opposition, the Senate adopted the 
international food and raw-materials reserve, and made it a part of the mutual- 
security bill, H. R. 11356. This bill was passed by the Senate on June 29, 1956. 
Senate approval of the international food and raw-materials reserve is no less 
signiticant, due to the failure of the House to concur in conference on H. R. 11356. 

Following loss of resolution in conference on mutual-security bill, the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee reaffirmed its previous action by reporting out the 
international food and raw-materials resolution as a separate bill (S. Res. 316). 
The committee did not release a report, and the bill was not acted upon by the 
Senate. 


Democratic world economic union 


National Farmers Union supports the early establishment of a democratic 
world economic union, composed of nations that would subscribe to the kinds of 
democratic rights and privileges set forth in the United States Constitution and 
Bill of Rights. Such an economic union of democratic nations, we feel, could 
develop and operate the economic development and trade promotion programs 
that would contribute most to a rapid integration and growth of free-world 
economies. 

Until such time as a democratic world economic union can be established and 
put into operation, we are convinced that the policies of the United States, 
operating through foreign economic agencies and the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, such as Food and Agriculture Organization, should be 
adapted to coincide as nearly as possible with the kind of economic program for 
the free world as would be developed if such an economic union were in exist- 
ence. That is to say, we feel that the largest possible proportion of our foreign 
economic programs should be implemented through agencies of the United 
Nations, 


Summary of report of the Food and Agriculture Organization (specialized 
agency of the United Nations) concerning a world food reserve or bank 


The report of FAO was written in response to a request contained in Resolu- 
tion 827 of the ninth session (1954) of the United Nations. The resolution 
called for a factual and comprehensive report by FAO on— 

“the feasibility of establishing a world food reserve within the framework of 
the United Nations; 

“the feasibility of such a reserve acting as an institution which could contrib- 
ute to relieve emergency situations and to counteract excessive price 
fluctuations.” 

The resolution further referred to the need for international action to meet 
the following four main objectives: 

1. Raising low levels of food production and consumption, and fighting chronic 
malnutrition ; 

2. Relieving famine and other emergency situations ; 

3. Counteracting excessive price fluctuations ; and 

4. Promoting the rational disposal of intermittent agricultural surpluses. 

There can be little doubt concerning the importance of the above objectives. 
Having them emphasized by the United Nations strengthens the position of 
National Farmers Union. 

The FAO report points up at the outset the serious and widespread character 
of undernutrition and malnutrition in many parts of the world. Two main 
problems of direct and urgent concern are referred to in this connection. These 
are stated, as follows: 

1. The main cause of serious undernutrition and malnutrition is poverty. 

Much has been done and is being done to further economic development, but 
far more will need to be done if the fight against poverty and malnutrition is to 
be won. 
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FAO proposals for meeting objectives of United Nations 

FAO proposes the following programs to meet the four objectives of the 
United Nations stated above: 

1. Detailed studies are suggested concerning ways and means of establishing 
an emergency food reserve from which foodstuffs could be made available to 
countries threatened or affected by serious food shortage or famine. FAO takes 
the view that an international relief fund endowed with sufficient financial re- 
sources, in credit or cash, for ad hoc purchases as and where needed, is to be 
desired over an emergency food reserve physically established in advance. 

FAO studies were guided by the consideration that, in a humanitarian relief 
scheme, all contributions, whatever the form and however small, should be 
accepted. It is proposed that contributions in kind, as well as currencies, be 
accepted. 

2. Full recognition is given to the need for an international program to curb 
excessive price fluctuations, as the General Assembly of the United Nations has 
done in setting forth the area of concern in connection with the study of a world 
food reserve. To solve the problem of fluctuating prices internationally on food 
and fiber, the FAO report favors separate international buffer stocks being 
operated as opposed to a multicommodity arrangement. 

The report embraces the idea of maintaining commodity buffer stocks which 
could carry productive resources from periods of relative abundance to relative 
searcity. Buffer stocks, according to the report, could exercise considerable 
influence by provoking or preventing short-term price fluctuations through addi- 
tions to or withdrawals from the supply available in the market. 

While viewing favorably the buffer-stocks approach to price fluctuations, some 
limitations are stated in the report. Briefly, they are: 

(a) About a dozen food commodities, accounting for 10 percent of world 
trade are regarded as technically eligible for international buffer-stock opera- 
tions. However, several of these face obstacles on technical grounds that would 
probably eliminate them from the buffer-stock approach. 

(b) Buffer-stock plan in operation would probably end up with a profit on 
capital account; however, initial capital would approximate several billion dol- 
lars. Amount of funds needed is not looked upon except in terms of the magni- 
tude of the risk of visible failure. 

(c) Governments holding large stocks and thus maintaining a large measure 
of influence in the world market may be reluctant to relinquish these unilateral 
powers through the international buffer-stock approach. 

(d@) Absence of general currency convertibility would create problems for com- 
modities with source of supply in hard-currency areas. 

(e) Difficulty of delegating to a manager of a buffer-stock plan the high de- 
gree of discretion that would be required for effective operation—task of differ- 
entiating between short-term price fluctuations (which should be counteracted) 
or long-term price trends (which should not be counteracted) is referred to in 
this connection. 

(f) Lack of guaranties afforded producers in terms of real purchasing power 
and not merely in money terms. 

The report makes clear its purpose in not overstating the difficulties, but takes 
the position that they must be considered in connection with the buffer-stock 
approach (National Farmers Union sees these difficulties as having solutions 
under the international food and raw-material reserve approach). 

The FAO report recognizes all the reasons National Farmers Union has felt 
justified the negotiation of an international food and raw-materials reserve. In 
brief review, the report proposes to meet the problems and objectives laid down 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations through the following: (1) Inter- 
national relief fund; (2) international cooperation on a commodity basis— 
buffer-stocks proposal; and (3) world food capital fund. 

The main contribution of the report lies in its emphasis on using abundant 
food and raw materials as a means of alleviating food shortages and chronic mal- 
nutrition and for economic development. It is weakest in its buffer-stock pro- 
posal which, while a step in the right direction, falls short of what might be 
expected under the international food and raw-material reserve as concerns 
meeting the United Nations objective of counteracting excessive price fluctuations. 

The report does state that a determined and effective assault on the basic 
cause of chronic malnutrition—underdeveloped national economies—is needed. 
The emphasis does much to strengthen the SUNFED proposal. 

While National Farmers Union has supported the international food and raw- 
materials reserve, we have said that any workable international food bank, re- 
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serve, and so forth, must be such that the other free and democratic nations 
would approve and support. In this light, there is much in the FAO report which 
we have said and for which we strive. FAO makes the major points in different 
words, but it is clear that FAO has used the same avenue to approach the solu- 
tion of the basic problems as National Farmers Union through its international 
food and raw-materials reserve proposal. Perhaps the most important similarity 
between the FAO report and National Farmers Union’s international food and 
raw-materials reserve lies in the endorsement of international programs for the 
economic development of the underdeveloped areas of the world. It is clear that 
proponents of greater international cooperation in meeting the United Nations 
objections differ not at all on need for action and that areas of agreement are 
such that establishmet of international machinery to meet the United Nations 
objectives should continue to be a goal upon which continuing emphasis is 
placed. 


STATEMENT OF WEIL, GOTSHAL & MANGES ON BEHALF OF INTERNATIONAL SELLING 
Corp. IN OPPOSITION TO THE PROPOSED ExcIsE TAXES ON LEAD AND ZINC IMPORTS 


This statement is submitted by Weil, Gotshal & Manges, of New York City and 
Washington, D. C., as attorneys for and on behalf of International Selling Corp., 
hereinafter referred to as Intsel. Intsel is a New York corporation, with offices 
located in the city of New York. The company, over a long period of years, has 
engaged in the importation of lead, zinc, and other metals and minerals from 
France, Italy, and Spain. Lead and zine constitute approximately 50 percent 
of Intsel’s nonferrous imports; and these nonferrous imports, in turn, repre- 
sent a very large portion of Intsel’s total business. 

The elimination of present tariffs on lead and zine and imposition of high 
excise taxes, as proposed by the pending legislation and the Interior Depart- 
ment’s long-range minerals program, would have a truly disastrous effect 
upon Intsel’s business, and in turn, upon the lead and zine industries of this 
country’s allies in Europe. 

The proposal is extremely shortsighted. It constitutes a new attempt on the 
part of this Government to penalize the economies of friendly nations abroad, as 
part of a very belated effort to correct the Government’s own lead and zinc 
mistakes of the past. It seems to represent a brandnew phase of the “free trade 
retreat,” wherein we now seem bent upon marching down the hill of unhampered 
free world commerce which we so tortuously climbed after World War II. 
President Hisenhower, in 1954, refused to take this backward step with regard to 
lead and zine, and there is little reason for the Congress to change this policy 
at this time. 

The pending proposal, and others like it, obviously are aimed at keeping 
imports from NATO nations out of this country. With regard to metals, such 
as those involved here, the United States simultaneously wants its allies not 
to trade with the eastern nations—those under the yoke of communism. If 
programs such as the present one are enacted, where then are our friends abroad 
to trade? 

This committee, charged as it is with providing revenues to finance this 
country’s governmental programs, including the ever-increasing burden of foreign 
aid, should certainly stop before recommending legislation of this kind to consider 
the effect it might well have, in the final analysis, upon this Nation’s economy 
and tax structure as well. Since the end of World War II, we have been pouring 
billions of dollars into foreign aid to bolster, strengthen, and guarantee the good 
health of the economies of our friends in Europe. Why then, should we now 
do an about-face and, in order to promote special-interest legislation for a small 
segment of the domestic mining industry, slap heavy taxes upon some of the 
essential commodities produced by these very same nations we have helped— 
and thereby seriously injure their economies and hasten the day when, of 
necessity, they might be asking again for our financial assistance. This type of 
inconsistency on our part—pendulum policies in the field of foreign affairs— 
has been costly to this Nation in the past, and it promises to cost even more in 
the future if we are not very, very careful about the course we follow. 

Nor, does it appear that “elimination of foreign competition,” as proponents 
of the proposed legislation call it, will make it unnecessary for the Government to 
subsidize the domestic producers of lead and zine. At page 17 of the Secretary 
of the Interior’s long-range minerals program (June 4, 1957), it is stated: 

“In the face of dwindling high-grade ore reserves and attendant rising mining 
costs the Department of the Interior believes that it is prudent for the Govern- 
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ment to encourage exploration by direct financial assistance to private industry.” 
And, at pages 15 and 16 of this report: 

“The Department of the Interior, in cooperation with the Treasury Depart- 
ment, has reviewed carefully the income-tax laws to determine whether or not 
ehanges should be recommended. Existing provisions for percentage depletion 
and deduction for exploration and development costs recognize the high risks 
in the extractive industries and the fact their incomes are derived from wasting 
assets. No recommendations are made at this time except that a continuous 
review of the tax law as it affects mining should be maintained.” 

Thus, while it is proposed that imports be sharply curtailed with a direct 
threat to the ability of some foreign producers even to continue to exist, the 
proposed long-range program still calls upon the Government to foot the bill for 
a large segment of the domestic industry. Any thinking person certainly must 
ask: If the Government is going to have to subsidize the domestic industry any- 
way, why simultaneously damage the economies of our allies overseas—and 
thereby run the risk of additional costs in requests for foreign aid, loans, or 
economic assistance? 

Anyone not familiar with this country’s metals and minerals requirements in 
times of emergency might well assume from the proposed legislation that the 
United States possesses here vast quantities of high-grade lead and zinc—wholly 
sufficient to satisfy our every need under all possible conditions. Such an 
assumption necessarily leads to the conclusion that the United States, being 
self-sufficient in this area, should then, of course, do everything possible to 
eliminate foreign producers—even if such action means in many cases, ruination 
of the foreign producers. But, in truth and in fact, in times of national emer- 
gency the exact opposite is true. The United States, under war conditions, must 
look to foreign lead and zinc to meet its requirements. And, strangely enough, 
this very fact is recognized by the Secretary of the Interior in this long-range 
report of June 4, at pages 19, 20, whereat he states: 

“The threat of injury faced by the lead and zine industries stems largely from 
action taken as a result of the Korean conflict. The Federal Government at that 
time stimulated production at home and abroad in the free world of many 
essential minerals. Mineral raw materials were needed to build ships, tanks, 
guns, and planes for immediate use, and in order to accelerate stockpiling. Price 
controls in the United States held down the expansion of domestic production of 
lead and zinc and prevented domestic producers from taking full advantage of 
worldwide demand * * *” 

In actual fact this situation is not only true with regard to conditions of 
national emergency, but this country also looks to foreign producers of lead and 
zine for a major share of its normal requirements for lead and zinc. Imports 
of lead in normal times represent 25 percent of consumption; while imports of 
zinc amount to some 50 percent. 

Consequently, this committee should understand that the proposed legislation, 
aimed at supporting the domestic industry and destroying foreign competition, 
might well lead.to a situation wherein the foreign sources will be hurt so badly 
that same, in many areas, will not be available when they are next needed in a 
time of national emergency—nor will they be available to supply our very 
essential normal requirements of lead and zinc. Such a result would hardly be 
the solution our Government is seeking. 

The committee should also consider the question of whether or not the “elimina- 
tion of foreign competition” in lead and zine will further hinder the United States 
economy by driving prices higher than ever before. These are basic commodities. 
Like all commodities, prices are governed by the law of supply and demand. Cut 
the supply drastically, as this legislation proposes, and prices automatically 
rise. But, when the price of lead and zinc rise, the prices for scores upon scores 
of other hasic items will also rise—with the final result that inflation will re- 
ceive another boost, and the cost of living in this country will again be on the 
rise. Is this a real solution for the United States? Is this a real solution for the 
domestic industry? The President and the Secretary of the Treasury agreed at 
the beginning of this Congress that “continued inflation could bring on a de- 
pression that would make your hair curl.” Now, the Interior Department wants 
to rnn nn the price of lead and zinc—an action which positively promises a price 
rise and a salute to the inflationary spiral which is plaguing this Nation. 

In conclusion, therefore, we urge the committee not to act with haste and on 
the basis of false premises in this matter. The very welfare of the United States 
and of the free world is involved. Special-privilege legislation in this area, 
hastily enacted on the foundation of a piecemeal report, study, and program by 
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the Department of the Interior, could have far-reaching, devastating effects 
both here and abroad. There are certainly other less costly solutions for the 
domestic industry and its problems. No member of this committee, having a 
full sense of the responsibilities and factors involved, will act to cut the jugular 
vein of free trade among the western community of nations in order to afford 
unnecessary special-privilege relief to a small group of mining companies which 
can be helped in other, far more effective, less expensive ways. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wet, GorscHaL & MANGES, 
Attorneys for International Selling Corp. 
Aveust 2, 1957. 


A STATEMENT By R. F.. Goopwin, PRESIDENT, PERUVIAN-AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION, INC, 


The Peruvian-American Association, an organization of American business 
firms and individuals interested in Peru, is opposed to proposals providing for a 
sliding scale of import excise taxes on lead and zinc, on the ground that it will 
adversely affect trade between the United States and Peru and cause an un- 
necessary additional hardship on producers of these two metals in Peru. 

The association is devoted to maintaining and improving ‘trade and cultural 
relations between the United States and the Republic of Peru. A list of the 
membership of the Peruvian-American Association is attached to this statement. 

As a general rule the association does not seek to present its views on pending 
legislation except in cases where the effect is damaging to trade between the 
United States and Peru. The effects of the proposed excise taxes on Peru are 
such that they would adversely affect the country’s economy, and particularly 
its ability to purchase from the United States. 

Peru was one of the first countries after the war to remove restrictions on 
her exchange and to set her economy firmly on a private-enterprise course. 
In addition, she adopted a new mining code which has been judged eminently 
fair and which has attracted heavy investments by local and United States 
mining and petroleum companies. Peru is, therefore, all the more disturbed 
over this proposed unilateral action on the part of the United States, which 
tends to discourage commercial relations between our two countries. 

Peru’s ability to maintain her free exchange system is contingent upon her 
ability to earn dollars through sales of her minerals to the United States in 
sufficient quantity as to meet her requirements for purchases from the United 
States, payment of dividends, remittances, and the like. An excise tax on im- 
ports of Peruvian lead and zinc at this time would reduce the flow of these 
metals to the American market and, according to recent estimates, might mean a 
loss to Peru of as much as $20 million a year. In the light of the great United 
States economy this may not seem too significant. But to a country of Peru’s 
far more limited economy, size, and population, this is an exceedingly important 
factor in her livelihood. 

If Peru is to maintain her free exchange and free enterprise system she must 
be given the opportunity, without artificial barriers, to earn the dollars with 
which to make it work. 

Export of minerals to the United States is the major source of Peru’s dollar 
exchange. Almost 70 percent of Peru’s production of lead and zinc is sold to 
the United States. This produced in 1956 the sum of more than $28 million. 
This amount represented 16 percent of all of Peru’s imports of manufac- 
tured goods, supplies, and materials from the United States. While imports of 
lead and zinc from Peru to the United States are vital to the maintenance of 
her free economy, they constitute only a very minor part of United States indus- 
trial consumption of these two metals. In 1956, Peru’s exports of lead to the 
United States amounted in volume to only 7.5 percent of our industrial con- 
sumption of lead and in the case of zine they totaled only 10.6 percent. 

The proposed excise taxes would erect a trade barrier to one of the best 
customers of the United States in terms of balance of trade. The fact is that 
Peru spends in the United States more than it earns from our country through 
sales of its minerals and other products. For example, last year the United 
States purchased 37 percent of all of Peru’s exports but, on the other hand, Peru 
far exceeded this balance by purchasing 50 percent of its imports from us, 
which means that she spent with us substantial quantities of foreign exchange 
which she earned from other areas. Peru sold $114.8 million to the United 
States while purchasing $181.1 million. A significant aspect of Peru’s trade 
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with the United States is that Peruvian importers and the Peruvian people pre- 
fer American goods. But any drop in Peru’s dollar exchange which might re- 
sult from the proposed excise taxes would inevitably mean that Peru would 
have to buy less from the United States. 

In the broader aspects, the proposed measures would certainly run counter 
to our national policy of promoting lower tariffs and developing increased trade. 
Peru has worked in a most constructive manner with the United States, seeking 
to lower tariffs and increase trade and should be given every encouragement 
toward this end. The proposed excise taxes, as pointed out earlier, would dimin- 
ish the flow of essential Peruvian exports of lead and zinc and place an obstacle 
in the way of trade between the two countries. 

In the minds of Peruvians, these proposals constitute a warning that our trade 
policy is not sufficiently stable to warrant any long-range development planning 
on their part and is subject to sudden and unexpected changes whenever it is 
advantageous to the United States to do so. There is a definite need for a stable 
United States trade policy. Otherwise Peruvian producers may well join the 
swelling chorus of demands throughout Latin America for stabilized prices 
for their strategic minerals. 

The Peruvian-American Association respectfully submits that it is in the na- 
tional interest of the United States to reject these proposals for excise taxes 


on lead and zinc. 
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Mr. R. F. Hannan, California Commercial Co., Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

Mr. Claude Cartier, president, Cartier, Inc., 5th Avenue and 52d Street, New 
York 22, N. Y. 
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Mr. A. Russell Merz, vice president, Cerro de Pasco Corp., 300 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Mr. Frank F. Russell, chairman, Cerro de Pasco Corp., 300 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 

Mr. H. Danforth Starr, vice president, Cerro de Pasco Corp., 300 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Mr. Peter James Brennan, vice president, International Division, Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank, 165 Broadway, New York 15, N. Y. 

Mr. Pedro Serrano, general. manager, Chilean Line, Inc., 29 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 

Mr. James A. Farley, The Coca-Cola Export Sales Co., 515 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Leonard B. Hough, export sales manager, the Collins Co., Collinsville, Conn. 

Mr. Antonio Bentin, managing director, Compania de Aviacion “Faucett,” S. A., 
Casilla 1429, Lima, Peru. 

Mr. H. B. Lowrey, manager, Export Division, the Continental Supply Co., Inc., 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Mr. Dudley B. Bonsal, Curtis, Mallet-Prevost, Colt & Mosle, 63 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Mr. Otto Schoenrich, Curtis, Mallet-Prevost, Colt & Mosle, 63 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Mr. Hernando de Lavalle, Azangaro 430-301, Lima, Peru. 

Mr. R. P. Dyckman, vice president, L. A. Dreyfus Co., Post Office Box 500, South 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Mr. L. W. J. Baker, president, Duncan Fox & Co., Inc., 25 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. 

Mr. Jack Estes, the Estes Co., 247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Otto T. Kreuser, vice president, Chase Manhattan Bank, 18 Pine Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Mr. F. EB. Hasler, chairman of advisory board, Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
30 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Vincent Melone, president, Clisa Corp., 146 Summer Street, Boston, Mass, 

Mr. George H. Lesch, president, Colgate-Palmolive International, 300 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Mr. Mario Diez, vice president, International Division, Colonial Trust Co., 1230 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 

Mr. Eduardo Dibos, Compania Goodyear del Peru, Apartado 1690, Lima, Peru 

Dr. F. Kaiser, Corp. Comercial Sudamerica 8. A. Cosmana, Casilla 505, Lima, 
Peru. 

Mr. Milo A. Borges, Curtis, Mallet-Prevost, Colt & Mosle, 63 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. ¥. 

Mr. Henry T. Mudd, president, Cyprus Mines Corp., 1206 Pacific Mutual Building, 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Mr. Don A. Weber, president, the Deister Concentrator Co., 901 Glasgow Avenue, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Mr. Wendell R. Swint, director, Foreign Relations Department, BD. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

Empresa Agricola Chicama, Ltda., Casilla Correo 678, Lima, Peru. 

Mr. J. F. Cannon, Jr., assistant vice president, the First National City Bank 
of New York, 55 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Mr. J. R. Fluor, executive vice president, The Fluor Corp., Ltd., Post Office 
Box 7030, East Los Angeles branch, Los Angeles 22, Calif. 

Mr. Bradford W. Stone, regional manager, pan-American region, General Motors 
Overseas Operations, 1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

Messrs. Gildemeister & Co., 8. A., Casilla Correa 678, Lima, Peru 

Mr. F. T. Magennis, president, Goodyear International Corp., 1144 East Market 
Street, Akron 16, Ohio 

Mr. J. E. Magner, senior vice president, Grace Line, Inc., 10 Hanover Square, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Mr. L. Aguirre-Edwards, Grace National Bank of New York, 7 Hanover Square, 
New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Lucas A. Alden, vice president, W. R. Grace & Co., 7 Hanover Square, New 
York, N. Y. 

Mr. W. G. Holloway, chairman of the board, W. R. Grace & Co., 7 Hanover 
Square, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. A. B. Shea, first vice president, W. R. Grace & Co., 7 Hanover Square, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Mr. James H. Stebbins, executive vice president, W. R. Grace & Co., 7 Hanover 
Square, New York 5, N. Y. 

Mr. J. T. Whitely, vice president, W. R. Grace & Co., 7 Hanover Square, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

Mr. Ralph B. Kimpel, vice president, Guaranty Trust Company of New York,. 
140 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

Mr. Curt W. Haedke, president, C. Haedke & Co., Inc., 120 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

Mr. Carl L. Swenson, president, Foley Bros., Inc., Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Mr. Thomas B. Klakring, foreign sales manager, General Dynamics Corp..,. 
Electric Boat Division, Groton, New London, Conn. 

Hon. Don Carlos Gibson, commercial counselor, Peruvian Embassy, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

Mr. Emilio A. Godoy, president, E. A. Godoy & Co., Inc., 25 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. 

Mr. Godfrey Macdonald, vice president, Grace Line, Inc., 10 Hanover Square, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Mr. Parke W. W. Masters, Grace Line, Inc., 10 Hanover Square, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Ralph §. Stillman, president, Grace National Bank of New York, 7 Hanover 
Square, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Peter Grace, Jr., president, W. R. Grace & Co., 7 Hanover Square, New 
York, N. Y. 

Mr. John D. J. Moore, vice president, W. R. Grace & Co., 7 Hanover Square, 
New York, N. Y. 

Mr. J. R. Simpson, assistant vice president, W. R. Grace & Co., 7 Hanover Square, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Mr. H. J. Tomlinson, W. R. Grace & Co., 7 Hanover Square, New York 5, N. Y. 

Mr. J. A. Wilbur, Jr., assistant vice president, W. R. Grace & Co., 7 Hanover 
Square, New York 5, N. Y. 

Mr. Charles H. Dresbach, New York exploration division, Gulf Oil Corp., 17 
Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 

Mr. D. A. Del Rio, vice president, The Hanover Bank, 70 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. 

Mr. C. K. Campbell, vice president, IBM World Trade Corp., 807 United Nations 
Plaza, New York 17, N. Y. 

Mr. L. P. Pennell, vice president and treasurer, IBM World Trade Corp., 807 
United Nations Plaza, New York 17, N. Y. 

Mr. A. K. Watson, president, IBM World Trade Corp., 807 United Nations Plaza, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Mr. G. C. Doubleday, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

Mr. W. D. Bradford, vice president, International Basic Economy Corp., 30> 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Mr. J. B. O'Connor, president, International Dresser Equipment Co., Post Office 
Box 1331, Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. H. A. Davies, director general L. A. operations, International Harvester Co., 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Mr. Enrique Montero Muelle, International Petroleum Co., Ltd., Carabaya 831, 
Lima, Peru. 

Mr. E. E. Rebollo, president, Johnson & Johnson International, New Brunswick, . 
N. J. 

Mr. James H. Stratton, partner, Knappen-Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy, engineers, 
62 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Mr. Enrique Chavez, manager, New York, Linea Aeropostal Venezolana, 781 
Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Mr. John L. Loeb, partner, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 42 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

Mr. R. Maes, president, R. Maes Export & Import Corp., 176 Broadway, New 
York 38, N. Y. 

Mr. W. D. Gibbs, administrative officer, Marcona Mining Co., care of Utah Con- 
struction Co., 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 

Mr. Albert J. Turner, treasurer, Maywood Chemical Works, Maywood, N. J. 

Mr. Leo Fernandez, general manager, Latin American area, Merck, Sharp & 
Dohme International, 161 Avenue of the Americas, New York 13, N. Y. 

Mr. Eugene F. Saber, IBM World Trade Corp., 807 United Nations Plaza, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Mr. J. T. Wilson, director, IBM World Trade Corp., 807 United Nations Plaza, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Mr. W. ©. Gulick, president, International B. F. Goodrich Co., 500 South Main 
Street, Akron 18, Ohio. 

Mr. Carl E. Alfaro, president, International Brass & Copper Co., Inc., 75 West 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 

Mr. R. Howson, International General Electric Co., Inc., 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Mr. L. P. Maier, chairman of the board, International Petroleum Co., Ltd., 396 
Alhambra Circle, Coral Gables, Fla. 

Mr. Eugene Le Baron, vice president, International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Mr. Julien M. Saks, partner, Klein & Saks, 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Mr. A. J. Pasch, chairman Latin American Freight Association, 11 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y 

Mr. Roy E. Jones, export manager Link-Belt Co., 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. R. A. Hummel, Lone Star Cement Corp., 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. 

Mr. G. Butler Sherwell, vice president, Manufacturers Trust Co., 55 Broad Street, 
New York 15, N. Y. 

Mr. G. H. Caffrey, secretary and treasurer, Pedro Martinto, Inc., 90 West Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Thomas J. McGuire, president T. J. McGuire Travel Co., Inc., 333 North 
Michigan Avenue—Room 225, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Mr. T. F. Carberry, president, Metal Traders, Inc., 67 Wall Street, New York 
5, N. ¥. 

Mr. George L. N. Meyer, president, Geo. J. Meyer Manufacturing Co., East Meyer 
Place and Dunmore Court, Cudahy, Wis. 

Mr. Charles B. Montgomery, owner, Montgomery Construction Co., 803 West 
Main Street, Grove City, Pa. 

Mr. Merton’G. Kennedy, vice president, Morrison Knudsen Co., Inc., 122 Bast 42d 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Mr. William 8S. Swingle, president, National Foreign Trade Council, Ine., 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Mr. A. R. Meyer, division manager, the National Supply Co., Inc., Export Division, 
600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

Mr. Arthur Hays Sulzberger, publisher, the New York Times, 229 West 43d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Constantine P. Goulandris, president, Orion Shipping & Trading Co., Inc, 
80 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Mr. Jose O’Neill, vice president, Otis Astoria Corp., 222 1ith Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. 

Mr. R. V. Whetsel, vice president, Peruvian Pacific Petroleum Co., 70 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Mr. Ernst L. Frank, assistant treasurer, Philip Bros, Inc., 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

Mr. T. L. Wilkinson, Price Waterhouse & Co., 56 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Mr. Donald Gillies, mining consultant, Republic Steel Corp., Republic Building, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 

Mr. Joseph W. Ganann, agent, the Royal Bank of Canada, 68 William Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

Mr. BE. Fraenkel, chairman of the board, Samincorp South American Minerals & 
Merchandise Corp., 425 Park Avenue, New York 22 N. Y. 

Mr. Ward A. Miller, Rancho Santa Fe, Calif. 

Mr. Howard S. Kennedy, Moore McCormack Lines, Inc., 5 Broadway, New York 4, 
N. Zz. 

Mr. Alfred H. Anderson, president, James Motley & Co., Inc., 114 Liberty Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Negociacion Azucarera Laredo Ltda., Casilla de Correo 2089, Lima, Peru 

Mr. Plato Malozemoff, president, Newmont Mining Corp., 300 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 

Mr. Douglas H. Allen, chairman, Otis Astoria Corp., 222 11th Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

Mr. Cyrus 8. Collins, vice president, Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc., 135 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

Col. Alan Cockeram, president, Peruvian Oils & Minerals, Ltd., 1220 67 Yonge 
Street, Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada 
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Mr. Robert G. Page, president, Phelps Dodge Corp., 300 Park Avenue, New York 
22... x. 

Mr. H. Earle Braisted, president, Joshua B. Powers, Inc., 345 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Mr. H. C. Boschen, vice president, Raymond Concrete Pile Co., 140 Cedar Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. 

Mr. Charles S. Jones, president, Richfield Oil Corp., 555 South Flower Street, 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 

Mr. J. F. Hooyberg, manager; Royal Netherlands Steamship Co., 25 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. 

Mr. Orrie John Mills, assistant to the president, the Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
Works, 27 Allen Street, Hudson Falls, N. Y. 

Mr. J. D. Robinson, president, Sante Fe Drilling Co., Post Office Box 310, Whittier, 
Calif. 

Mr. C. A. Meyer, vice president, Latin American Operations, Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., 925 South Haman Avenue, Chicago 7, Ill. 

Mr. Harold T. Smith, president, Harold T. Smith, Inc., Post Office 51, Panama, 
Republic of Panama 

Mr. George P. Seeley, president, Frederick Snare Corp., 233 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

Mr. Harold I. Fry, Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 150 East 42d Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 

Mr. B. MeL. Tittmann, president, Southern Peru Copper Corp., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Mr. Zeb Mayhew, Producing Coordination Department, Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey ), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Mr. Walter Niklaus, agent, Swiss Credit Bank, New York Agency, 25 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Mr. Gordon W. Reed, chairman, Texas Gulf Producing Co., Chrysler Building 
East, New York 17, N. Y. 

Mr. W. A. Clark, vice president, Texas Petroleum Co., 135 East 42d Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Mr. Olin Kalmbach, vice president, R. J. Tipton Associated Engineers, Inc., 610 
Insurance Building, Denver, Colo. 

Mr. G. B. Davis, Jr., regional director, Latin America, United States Steel Export 
Co., 30 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 

Mr. George A. Meckes, United States Steel Export Co., 30 Church Street, New 
York 8, N. ¥. 

Mr. E. J. Van der Leur, in care of Marcel Calvet & Co., Inec., 111 Wi'all Street, 
New York,.N. Y. 

Mr. Carlos A. Vidal, Ocona 160, Lima, Peru 

Mr. James M. Birkbeck, Consolidated Guayana Mines, Ltd., Casilla 2894, Lima, 
Peru 

Mr. J. K. Evans, Shell Caribbean Petroleum Co., Inc., 50 West 50th Street, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

Mr. Arthur W. Buttenheim, chairman of board, Frederick Snare Corp., 233 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Harry O. Ware, secretary and treasurer, Frederick Snare Corp., 233 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. R. F. Goodwin, chairman, executive committee, Southern Peru Copper Corp., 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. W. L. Cunliffe, president, Standard Brands International, 595 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Mr. Nicholas F. Trutanic, vice president, Star-Kist Foods, Inc., 582 Tuna Street, 
Terminal Island, Calif. 

Mr. W. 8S. Deming, Jr., C. Tennant Sons & Company of New York, 100 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Mr. Fred M. Nelson, president, Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., 75 East 45th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Mr. H. Gregory Thomas, 1 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Mr. David Robert Cumming, manager, export area, Oil Well Supply Division, 
United States Steel Corp., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Mr. William B. Hughes, general manager, Overseas Sales Division, United States 
Steel Export Co., 30 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 

Mr. ©. 8. Davis, vice president, Utah Construction Co., 100 Bush Street, San 
Francisco 4, Calif. 

Mr. George C. Floyd, vice president, Vanadium Corporation of America, 420 Lex- 

ington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Mr. John Kirby, advertising manager, Vision Inc., 60 West 55th Street, New York 
19, N. Y. 

Mr. Alfred Boedtker, president and general manager, Volkart Bros., Inc., 120 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Mr. Frank A. Ready, president, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria Corp., 50th Street and 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. H. J. Seesselberg, president, Wessel, Duval & Co., Inc., 67 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 

Mr. Abel Carriquiry, A. y F. Wiese, Carabaya 501, Lima, Peru 

Mr. Paul Nathan, Standard Ore & Alloys Corp., 120 Wall Street, New York 5, 
ee 

Mr. Gilbert W. Kahn, general partner, Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 30 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

Mr. Eric ‘Jacksen, vice president, Wendel Western, Inc., 8615 Sunset Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 46, Calif. 

Mr. Reinhold A. Auerbach, president, Reinhold A. Auerbach, Inc., Post Office 
Box 150, Easton, Pa. 

Mr. K. C. Stansmore, division manager, international sales Dorr-Oliver, Inc., 
Barry Place, Stamford, Conn, 

Mr. Fred Salditt, vice president, sales, Harnischfeger Corp., 4400 West National 
Avenue, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 

Mr. H. L. MeNeill, manager, Metallurgical Department, The Stearns-Roger Man- 
ufacturing Co., 660 Bannock Street, Denver, Colo. 

Mr. D. N. Chamberlain, vice president, sales, Southern Pipe & Casing Co., Division 
of United States Industries, Inc., Post Office Box C., Azusa, Calif. 

Mr. Raymond A. Hill, partner, Leeds, Hill & Jewett, 609 South Grand Avenue, 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 

Mr. N. J. Connor, New York district manager, The Babcock & Wilcox Co., 161 
East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Mr. Henry Von Kohorn, president, Von Kohorn International Corp., Von Kohorn 
International Building, White Plains, N. Y. 

Mr. Deane M. Evans, president, Louis Watjen, Inc., 76 Beaver Street, New York 
5, N: Y. 

Mr. German Aguirre U., care of A. y F. Wiese 8. A., Lima, Peru 

Mr. Brayton Wilbur, Wilbur-Ellis Co., 320 California Street, San Francisco 4, 
Calif. 

Mr. B. T. Hagerton, vice president, Norberg Manufacturing Co., 3073 South 
Chase Avenue, Milwaukee 7, Wis. 

Mr. John F. Coburn, Jr., manager Fats and Oils Department., Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Post Office Box 839, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

Mr. José J. Borrero, Transportadora Grancolombiana, Ltda., 52 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Mr. S. geen president, Aros Electric, Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, 
N. 





Mr. x. J. Kelleher, sales manager, Hercules Powder Co., Inc., Wilmington 99, 
Del. 

Mr. George F. Dixon, Jr., president, Dart Truck Co., 2623 Oak Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Mr. Newton P. Selover, general manager, export operations, Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, 161 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Mr. Walter E. Berger, district manager, The Armco International Corp., 405 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Mr. Harold E. Wright, executive vice president, The Galigher Co., 545-585 West 
8th South St., Post Office Box 209, Salt Lake City 10, Utah 

Mr. W. D. Lewis, vice president, sales in U. 8S. A. for export, Westinghouse Elec- 
trie International Co., 40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


NEw York, N. Y., August 7, 1957. 
Hon. Rosert W. Kean, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
The following is an important correction to the zine and lead memorandum 


we yesterday mailed to you. Second word, second line, last paragraph, first 
page should read “internal” instead of “international”. All regards. 


Epwarp 8. EARLY, 
Public Education Committee on Foreign Trade Education, Inc. 
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CoMMSTTEE ON ForergN TRADE EpuUcATION, INC., 
New York, N. Y., August 6, 1957. 
Hon. Rosert W. Kran, 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. OC. 


Dear Mr. Kean: The Committee on Foreign Trade Education, Inc., as you 
know, is a bipartisan, 100 percent volunteer citizens organization aiming to 
promote public awareness of international trade’s importance to our national 
prosperity and to the success of our international political and military policies. 
The committee in 3% years has grown from a small nucleus on the east coast 
to embrace a membership within 36 States and 337 separate communities. Active 
chapters .are now operating in New York City, Washington, D. C., New Orleans, 
La., Dallas, Tex., and Evanston, Ill. In addition we have affiliated in our work 
with the Western Committee for Trade Expansion, Los Angeles, Calif. In short, 
ours is now the Nation’s largest organization dedicated to the liberalization of 
United States tariff-trade policy. 

It is, therefore, our responsibility to express our point of view on H. R. 7844, 
a bill relating to the imposition of a tax on the importation of zinc and lead, 
which has recently been under review by the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Enclosed you will find a brief memorandum expressing the reasons we oppose 
the enactment of this bill. This memorandum, which is submitted in the name 
of our national organization, is the product of a research subcommittee headed 
by our secretary and treasurer, Norman W. Davis. It is important to point 
out that the position expressed in part derives from discussions with the leaders 
of our west coast-Rocky Mountains area affiliate, the Western Committee for 
Trade Expansion. 

We will be greatly obliged if you will do us the favor of entering this letter 
and the accompanying memorandum into the record of your hearings on H. R. 
7844. 


I am, with all best regards, 
Very truly yours, 
B. A. RITTERSPORN, Jr. 
MEMORANDUM 


Aveust 6, 1957. 


The Committee on Foreign Trade Education, Inc., strongly supports our na- 
tional reciprocal trade agreements program and believes that the program has 
since 1934 demonstrated itself to be a very important means in increasing our 
prosperity and strengthening our political bonds with friendly countries. We 
are, therefore, bound to examine very critically any attempted departure from 
that trade policy. In making such an examination of H. R. 7844 we have 
reached the following conclusions that compel us to view the proposed legisla- 
tion as absolutely inimical to the national interest: 

1. This country has since 1947 strengthened its reciprocal tratde policy by 
adherence to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. As the Committee 
on Ways and Means has pointed out, GATT is built around the exact same 
“principles of trade which have long been the basis of the trade policy of the 
United States.” And this furtherance of our policy, to refer again to one of 
the committee’s publications, has been of real value to our Nation; “In dollar 
terms, the United States has given tariff concessions on about $7 billion of its 
imports from GATT countries and has received reciprocal concessions on some- 
what over $7 billion of its export trade with those countries.” [Emphasis ours.] 

The United States Tariff Commission has publicly stated that the objectives 
of H. R. 7844 contravene GATT’s provisions. H .R. 7844, therefore, would have 
our country lead the way in undermining GATT. This would not only be a 
repudiation of our country’s leadership in rebuilding international trade, but an 
effective way to discard a system that has earned unprecedented export profits. 

The point of conflict, of course, is GATT’s article 3. In this instance the con- 
tracting parties agree not to impose discriminatory internal excise taxes on 
imports. But that is exactly what H. R. 7844 is to do. 

The United States has always fought trade barriers disguised as internal 
taxation. Secretary Dulles, for instance, had this to say about foreign use of 
this subterfuge as he testified on H. R. 1 before the Committee on Ways and 
Means: 

“Internal taxes * * * and similar practices, unless checked, could vitiate 
* * * tariff concessions by reducing the increase of American exports bargained 
for and expected as a result of securing decreases in foreign tariffs.” Certainly 
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our State Department will not have much of a leg to stand on in combating for- 
eign excise taxes that block our exports, if H. R. 7844 should be enacted. And 
just as surely, the passage of this bill would provide the Soviet bosses with an- 
other opportunity to lambast our trade policy as “sheer hypocrisy.” 

2. The fact that H. R. 7844 risks self-harm rather than insuring anything 
that could truthfully be described as “protection’ ’is also evidenced by the fact 
that Canada would be one of the major sufferers from the enactment of this 
legislation. A major supplier of zinc and lead, Canada is at the same time our 
best customer, buying, in 1956, almost $4 billion of American products. A recent 
political change in Canada raises the possibility that Canada might attempt to 
cut her imports from the United States. Surely the enactment of H :R. 7844 
in its restriction of Canadian zince and lead sales to the United States would 
serve the Canadian advocates of imperial preference with a perfect excuse to 
cut their trade with the United States. H. R. 7844, therefore, if enacted, would 
be the trigger that could explode an ideal trade relationship—and the fallout 
would adversely affect industry in every part of our country. 

8. Advocates of H. R. 7844 wrongly argue that the zinc and lead interests must 
be protected for the sake of national security. The defense-essentiality seam 
just does not produce in the discussion of zinc and lead. ‘These metals are 
available atnd unquestionably would continue to be available in substantial 
quantities from Canada and Mexico in the event of national emergency. Indeed, 
both of these countries are included in the mobilization base used by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization in calculating our requirements in the case of war. 

These are, in very brief form, three of the most significant arguments against 
the adoption of H. R. 7844. Our national membership—roughly equal to the 
number of persons engaged in the mining of zine and lead—hopes that the 
Committee on Ways and Means will give serious consideration to these views 
and determine to serve the national interest by disapproving H. R. 7844. 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., August 5, 1957. 
Mr. Leo Irwin, 


Clerk, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Irwin: I attach hereto a letter from my constituent, Miss Joan Mc- 
Kenna, 245-27 148th Avenue, Rosedale, Long Island, N. Y., in which she voices 
her opposition to proposed legislation to place a tariff on lead and zinc. 

If possible, I would like to have Miss McKenna’s letter included in the record 
of hearings on these bills. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


ABerT H. Boscn, Member of Congress. 


ROSEDALE, QuEENS, N. Y., August 2, 1957. 
Hon. AtsBert H. Boscu, 


The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sie: The other day the Wall Street Journal had a story about several 
House bills which propose a tariff on lead and zine for the protection of our small 
mines. 

I would like you to speak against these bills when the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee holds its hearings (on August 1 and 2, the Journal said). 

If our small mines need to be protected from the low prices at which foreign 
mines can compete, they should be given an outright subsidy—after careful in- 
vestigation, of course. During a war, lead and zinc from Canada and Mexico 
would be very valuable to us, since we aren’t self-sufficient in these ores. Canada 
and Mexico are our allies and are close enough to us so that transportation 
wouldn’t be a problem. If we have a high tariff, they will probably sell else- 
where—perhaps to Communist-bloc countries, which are always anxious to take 
away our allies by any means. 

I am sure you know of other strong arguments against these bills and I rely 
on you to speak for me. 

Very truly yours, 
Miss Joan McKENNA. 
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House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 23, 1957. 
Hon. JERE Cooper, 
Chairman, House Ways and Means Committee, 
Washington, D. OC. 

Dear CoLiteAGuE: In connection with your hearings on the import duty on lead 
and zinc, your careful consideration of the views expressed in the attached letter 
from the Aetna Smelting & Refining Works will be appreciated. 

Will you kindly notify me of the decision rendered by the committee? 

Sincerely yours, 
Hvuex J. ADDONIZzIO, 
Member of Congress. 


AETNA SMELTING & REFINING Works, INC., 
Jersey City, N. J., July 22, 1957. 
Hon. Huex J. ApDpoNIzi0, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Apponiz10: The Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Rep- 
resentatives announced, on July 10, that it will conduct 2 days of public hearings, 
August 1 and 2, 1957, on the proposal by the Secretary of the Interior for a 
sliding scale excise tax on imports of lead and zinc. 

We strongly oppose an increase of import duty on these important commodi- 
ties; this country is dependent on imported zinc and lead for its needs, and an 
increase in import duty will unnecessarily widen the price level between finished 
products here and abroad. 

The cost of operating expenses as well as expenses for wages and salaries are 
lower per ton of crude ore in the United States than in Canada and Mexico. 

We shall appreciate it if you will kindly make our point of view known to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


Yours very truly, 
RICHARD WEILL, Secretary-Treasurer. 


HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 29, 1957. 
Hon. JERE Cooper, 
Chairman, House Ways and Means Committee, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
DeaRk Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am enclosing herewith a telegram recently received 
at my office from Mr. A. T. Reeve, president of Anderson Die Casting & Engi- 
neering Co., a division of Mission-West Manufacturing Co. 
It would be much appreciated if this telegram could be inserted in the record 
of the hearings being held on August 1 and 2. 
All good wishes. 


Very sincerely, 
JAMES ROOSEVELT. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 22, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Earnestly urge your opposition to proposed import tax proposal on zinc for 
hearing August 1 and 2 before House Ways and Means Committee. This tax 
would cause undue hardship to the diecasting industry. 

ANDERSON Die CASTING & ENGINEERING Co., 
DIvIsion Mission, WEST MANUFACTURING Co., 
A. T. Reeve, President. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 24, 1957. 
Hon. JERE CooPER, 
Chairman, House Committee on Ways and Means, 
Washington, D.C. 
Deak CHAIRMAN Cooper: Enclosed please find copy of a letter to me of July 
23, 1957, from my constituent, Mr. Sheldon F. Tauben of 481 VFW Parkway, 
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‘Brookline, Mass., opposing H. R. 8257 to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to impose import taxes on lead and zinc. 

I have advised Mr. Tauben that I was bringing his letter to the attention of 
your committee, and feel sure that this matter will have your full and fair 
consideration, and shall appreciate having it made a part of the record. 


Yours sincerely, 
LAURENCE CURTIS. 


BROOKLINE, Mass., July 23, 1957. 
Hon. LAURENCE CURTIS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Deak ConecRESSMAN CurTIS: I understand that the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives plans to conduct hearings on August 1 
and 2, 1957. The subject will be the proposal by the Secretary of the Interior for 
a sliding-scale excise tax on lead and zinc imports which, at present prices, 
would increase the tariff by about 2 cents per pound for pig lead and 1,3 cents 
per pound for slab zinc. 

I wish to register my objection to this proposal. If made into law, the pro- 
posal would work against two of our closest neighbors—Canada and Mexico — 
who have been faithful suppliers of lead and zinc for many years. An increase 
in the tariff would probably result in reduced production in these countries, with 
a concomitant effect on their economies. In addition to this aspect, which reflects 
a divergence from our expressed interest in international free trade, we must 
consider that these countries supplement our domestic production which, of 
itself, is not sufficient to cover our lead and zinc requirements. The bearing 
of this latter point upon national defense, past, present, and future, certainly 
does not need explanation. 

Please use your good offices to convey my thoughts to the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
SHELDON F. TAavsBeEn. 





STERLING Die Castine Co., INc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., July 23, 1957. 
‘CLERK, COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Stir: This letter is submitted with reference to the public hearings sched- 
uled for August 1 and August 2, 1957, on the proposal by the Secretary of the 
Interior, for a sliding scale excise tax on imports of lead and zinc. 

Our company depends for its existence on a steady supply of zinc. We are 
against any increases in tariffs on either lead or zinc. 

1. Our country is not able to produce enough metal for current or future needs. 

2. Our country should not exhaust its mineral resources unnecessarily. In a 
situation as exists in the lead and zine industries, we would be wise to prolong 
the useful life of our ore deposits by buying foreign metals, particularly when 
we can get foreign metals cheaper than domestic. 

Yours very truly, 
STERLING Dre Castine Co., INC., 
Ropert A. HALVORSEN. 


UNITED STATES CoUNCIL 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INC., 
New York, N. Y., July 24, 1957. 
Hon. JERE Cooper, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Cooper: It is my understanding that the Ways and Means Committee 
is considering bills which would substitute a sliding scale tax on imports of lead 
and zine for the tariff rates set in accordance with the Tariff Act of 1930. I also 
understand that the United States Tariff Commission has stated that this measure 
would violate the obligations which this country has taken under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Any measure which would increase our country’s trade barriers and which 
would violate an international agreement could have serious consequences for 
the United States. I therefore would like to emphasize the need for special 
consideration of the possible repercussions of these bills. 
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The United States Council of the International Chamber of Commerce is con- 
vinced that a growing volume of private international trade is essential to the 
economic welfare and leadership of the United States. We believe that it is: 
important for our country to be able to secure its.raw materials from the most 
advantageous source and to be able to sell the prodwéts of our efficient industries 
abroad in as great a volume as possible. We believe also that our Government 
should continue to take leadership in getting other countries to adopt policies: 
which will lead to an expansion of private world trade. 

These policies are of direct interest, of course, to the American businessmen 
who export and import. They are equally important to the country as a whole 
because they result in a more productive and efficient economy in this country. 
More broadly we believe that it is essential for the Nation’s security to encourage 
other countries to follow policies which promote individual enterprise and initia- 
tive and discourage governmental interventions in their economies. 

One of the most effective means which the United States Government has used’ 
in its fight to secure nondiscriminatory treatment of American goods abroad has 
been the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. This multilateral trade- 
agreement has been essential also in bringing about a general reduction in obsta- 
cles to world trade. Its operation has been accompanied by a great expansion 
not only of United States exports and imports but of free-world trade generally. 
The United States Council’s analysis of the GATT and observation of its opera- 
tion have convinced us that the GATT should be supported and strengthened. 

Any action by the United States which would violate its commitments under 
the GATT or any trade agreement would, I believe, be detrimental to this country. 
It would set an example for other countries to follow. It would reduce the willing- 
ness of other countries to abide by their commitments to the United States. It 
would weaken this country’s influence in the GATT and its ability to continue 
to secure nondiscriminatory treatment of United States products abroad and 
to influence countries to reduce their interferences in private busines transac- 
tions. 

I respectfully urge the committee to weigh carefully these possible adverse 
repercussions on the United States along with the direct effects which an increase 
in the barriers to the importation of lead and zine would have. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiure Cortney, Chairman. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 2, 1957. 
Hon. Jere Cooper, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Cooper: This letter is with reference to H. R. 8265, which 
contains the current proposals of the Secretary of the Interior to levy taxes on 
the imports of lead and zinc. This bill would impose upon imports graduated 
taxes which would be determined by computing an average market price. At 
present market prices, the maximum allowable taxes would be applied to lead 


and zine imports as follows: 
Cents 


per pound 
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The Farm Bureau feels that this is an obvious attempt to “legislate” the prices 
of these metals. This attempt comes after the price-support program for lead 
and zine inaugurated in 1954 proved unsuccessful in propping prices. It is not 
surprising that there are already proposals to solve lead and zine problems by 
“production payments.” This pattern is all too familiar to American agricul- 
ture. We hope that the American lead and zine industry does not proceed farther 
down this road, because it is fraught with dangers. 

An adequate supply of lead and zinc is essential to the American economy and 
our security. Weare unable to produce sufficient supplies of these metals within 
the United States. Current consumption demands that over one-third of our lead 
needs and over 40. percent of our zine requirements be imported. In addition, it 
has been estimated that our requirements for lead will increase 60 percent by 
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1975. It seems shortsighted, indeed, to attempt to restrict imports of these 
depletable raw materials or to discourage friendly nations from supplying 
them to us. 

The basic question today is whether we continue and renew our efforts to 
expand trade on a mutually advantageous basis between nations of the free world 
or go in the direction of more restrictions which will lead to less trade. 

Certainly no one can seriously deny the fact that the devices that impede 
imports will also act to restrict exports. It also seems clear that trade restric- 
tions alienate allies as surely as trade makes good strong allies. The unity of 
the free world and our national] security are dependent on a high level of inter- 
national trade. 

The foreign-trade policy of the United States, partially implemented through 
the reciprocal-trade-agreements program which we have actively supported, is a 
major national policy with important and far-reaching effects. Exports of farm 
products are vital to the American farmer. Our cotton, wheat, tobacco, soy- 
beans, rice, fruits, meat products, and many other commodities are among the 
most efficiently produced in the world. During fiscal year 1957, it is estimated 
that over 40 percent of our exports were directly under Government programs, 
such as Public Law 480 and section 402. 

Sales for dollars are the basis of healthy agricultural export trade. If our 
customers are not given a chance to earn dollars, we must continue to burden 
the United States taxpayers with a large mutual-security program. Moreover, 
the alternative to reciprocal trade is for us to rely increasingly on emergency- 
type Government programs to move our farm products into export markets. 
We are advised that considerable progress has been made at the recent GATT 
consultations. Assurances of additional liberalization. from most consulting 
countries were obtained. It is apparent that the United States is now in a posi- 
tion to realize some substantial benefits from this arrangement. 

Canada, Mexico, Peru, and Australia are principal suppliers of lead and zinc. 
Combined, these countries purchased over $450 million worth of United States 
farm products during 1956. Sales were in the main dollar sales. These coun- 
tries have been traditional and reliable markets for our farm products. We need 
these customers and we want to keep them. Canada purchased a wide assort- 
ment of our agricultural products. Mexico took a large quantity of our live- 
stock products. The United States tobacco farmer has a real interest in exports 
to Australia. Our farmers have an important stake in seeing that these markets 
are maintained and expanded. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation recently received a letter from the 
principal Mexican farmers’ organization, the Asociacion Nacional De Cosecheros, 
pointing out a “marked imbalance of payment between our two countries.” We 
are also informed that Canada is now threatening to restrict imports from the 
United States because of the widening trade gap. ‘Therefore, itis of vital impor- 
tance to do all possible to keep trade between the United States and our foreign 
customers at a high level and on a mutually advantageous basis. 

The American farmer has been affected during the past years by a serious 
price-cost squeeze. Any imposition of import taxes increasing lead and zinc 
prices would contribute to inflationary pressures and result in higher costs to 
our farmers who use vast quantities of these metals in automobiles, tractors, 
trucks, as well as gas for these machines; for batteries, roofs for barns, paint, 
and numerous other items. 

The imposition of import taxes as proposed in H. R. 8265 would circumvent 
and completely disregard the procedures established by Congress in the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. 

The escape clause was enacted to provide the protection which the lead and 
zine industry seems to feel it needs. The industry utilized this process in 1954. 
The President instituted a stockpiling program which he felt would correct the 
situation. The industry could now ask for a reexamination and request appro- 
priate relief if they are able to substantiate their case. The fact that they have 
failed to do this, but have instead requested special legislation does not speak 
highly of their case. 

In this regard, the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955 in 
section 7 established an alternate avenue of relief specifically for industries that 


-are important to our national security. The lead and zinc industry has also 


chosen to disregard this legislated procedure. If section 7 is to be ignored in 
such cases as this, it should be repealed. 


The farm bureau feels that H. R. 8265 is contrary to the entire reciprocal 
trade agreements program and earnestly urges that the Committee on Ways 


-and Means not report this bill favorably. 
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We respectfully request that this letter be made a part of the record of the 
hearings on this matter. 
Very truly yours, 
. GeorcE J. Dietz, 
Director, International Affairs. 


Inpussa Corp., 
New York, N. Y., July 30, 1957. 
CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
Room 1102, New House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Sm: We refer to the proposal by the Secretary of the Interior for a sliding- 
scale excise tax on imports of lead and zine which would be applied either in 
replacement of or in addition to the existing import duties. 

As an American firm specializing in foreign trade, especially with Belgium 
and with the Belgian Congo, we believe that the imposition of such sliding-scale 
excise taxes is contrary to the best interests of the United States. 

Our reasons for this belief are as follows: 

1. Domestic production of zinc and lead ore is insufficient to cover domestic 
consumption as can be verified by the statistics of the American Zinc Institute 
and the Lead Industries Association, associations of American producers. 

2. Since the United States must import a substantial proportion of its require- 
ments in zinc and lead, the imposition of additional import taxes on these metals 
would have the result of penalizing domestic consumers of these 2 metals by 
forcing on them higher prices for these 2 raw materials than are enjoyed by 
their competitors abroad. 

3. The countries exporting substantial quantities of lead and zinc to the 
United States including Belgium and the Belgian Congo are important purchasers 
in the United States of many products most of them manufactured products. 
The imposition of additional duties and/or import taxes would naturally have the 
effect of cutting down the dollar earnings of these countries and might result 
in necessitating their cutting down their imports of American products. 

4. The imposition of the proposed taxes might lead the affected foreign coun- 
tries to retaliate by increasing their import duties against American products. 

5. If the proposed bill becomes a law, the prices of lead and zinc will fluctuate 
frequently due to the sliding-scale feature of this proposed bill. 

6. The Belgian Congo is well placed geographically to export zinc to the 
United States. In the event of a war in Europe, the Belgian Congo would remain 
accessible to the United States. In this connection, it is worth remembering 
that during World War II the Belgian Congo was an extremly important 
supplier of many strategic materials to the United States including copper, zinc, 
cobalt, uranium, and tin. 

We urge that the proposed bill not be passed. We feel rather than any specific 
lead and zine mines that it is deemed need relief should be given individual aid 
as required. 

Very truly yours, 
INDUSSA CORP., 
A. A. FRANCK, 
Beecutive Vice President. 


Westsury, LONG ISLAND, N. Y., July 30, 1957. 
Subject: Excise tax on imports of lead and zinc. 
CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I should like to add my voice to the many others that I am sure 
you have heard from as being definitely opposed to any increase in the tax or 
duty status on imports of lead and zinc. 

The statistics given by proponents of this measure have been misleading and, 
in fact, our country could not exist without imports of lead and zinc ores and 
metals. For example, domestic supply of lead in 1956 was only 71 percent of 
the domestic consumption and that of zinc only 40 percent of domestic con- 
sumption. 

Furthermore, a measure such as this would be a step backward toward the 
old protectionist economy which is inimical not only to the administration 
policy, but to the welfare of our Nation. 
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A very serious effect of the passing of this measusre would be to alienate 
now-friendly foreign countries including such fast friends as Canada, Mexico, 
France, Australia, Peru, Belgium, ete. It would serve also to drive some of 
the weaker and less financially sound friendly foreign countries whose econ- 
omy is based on mining, into an economic depression out of which Russia could 
make political hay as well as to create conditions in these countries whereby 
discontent with the United States might incline them toward Russia who would 
certainly not waste time to offer them crumbs. 

A final and inevitable result would be for reprisals on the part of these friendly 
nations in the form of import restrictions that can only result in an ever-increas- 
ing series of tariff barriers, that is a complete reversal of the direction in which 
this administration and our country have been pointing these many years. 

I therefore urge that you vote against this measure. 

Respectfully yours, 
V. BEsso. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICAN IMPORTERS, INC., 
New York, N. Y., July 31, 1957. 
Hon. JERE COOPER, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Str: Our organization wishes to go on record in opposition to all of the 
bills before your committee proposing to impose excise taxes on lead and zinc. 
We understand that among these bills are: H. R. 7844, H. R. 8257, H. R. 8265, 
H. R. 8303, H. R. 8307, H. R. 8328, H. R. 8336, H. R. 8464, and H. R. 8792. In 
general, these bills propose to suspend the present import duties on lead and 
zine, levied under paragraphs 72, 391, and 392 of the Tariff Act of 1930 in the 
ease of lead articles, and under paragraphs 77, 398, and ‘394 of the act in‘ the 
case of zine articles, and to substitute in the place of these import duties either 
a flat internal revenue tax of 6 cents per pound on the lead or zine contained 
in such articles, or a sliding scale of excise taxes according to the average 
market prices in the United States as determined by the United States Tariff 
Commission for all of these articles. 

Our objection to the proposals in these bills is based on the following grounds: 

1. Our organization has consistently taken the position that where domestic 
industries or producers require protection against competitive imports, this pro- 
tection should be provided by appropriate rates of duty under the Tariff Act. 
The proposal to suspend the present import duties, and to substitute internal 
revenue taxes on lead and zine articles is contrary to the well-established: con- 
cept of tariff protection, and would create an entirely new precedent. If. this 
proposal is adopted, we fear it would encourage other domestic industries to 
demand similar treatment of competitive imported products. 

2. The imposition of excise taxes on imports based on average domestic 
market prices of slab zinc or the average market price for common lead delivered 
at New York City represents, in practical effect, a domestic price-support program 
financed by American importers rather than by the United States Government. In 
this connection, we have noted H. R. 8368, introduced by Representative Walter S. 
Baring, and which has been referred to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. This bill proposes to meet the problem by the payment of a “production 
bonus” by the Secretary of the Interior to American producers of common lead 
or slab zinc to compensate domestic producers for the difference between the 
amount actually received by them on the open market and 15 cents per pound 
in the case of zine and 18 cents per pound in the case of lead. If something is to 
be done, we believe that this is a better approach to the problem. 

8. It has been generally agreed in the conduct of international trade that 
internal taxes should not be applied to imported or domestic products in such a 
manner as to afford special protection to domestic production. We wish to make 
the point that once imported products have cleared customs at any port of entry, 
they should not be subject to discriminatory taxation under the Internal Revenue 
Code in a manner different from the internal taxes levied on domestic products. 

4. Article III of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade specifically re- 
lates to the national treatment of internal taxation and regulation. It provides 
that imports shall be accorded treatment no less favorable than that accorded to 
like products of national origin. With regard to the proposed legislation on lead 
and zine articles, we believe this is a direct violation of the international obliga- 
tions which the United States had undertaken under the GATT. 
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5. We. respectfully point out that most of the lead and zine articles dutiable 
under paragraphs 72, 77, 391, 392, and 394 have been subject to tariff rate reduc- 
tions in trade agreements negotiated with other countries under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. The suspensions of those duties, and the substitution 
of restrictive excise taxes under the Internal Revenue Code, may lead the coun- 
tries to which these trade-agreement concessions were granted in the past to 
demand compensatory-duty arrangements, or even to resort to some type of 
retaliation. 

6. We are surprised that no exception is made in the bills before your com- 
mittee for the litharge and other lead pigments dutiable under paragraph 72 of 
the Tariff Act; or for the lithopone and other zinc pigments dutiable under para- 
graph 77 of the same act. The prices of these articles have been stable over a 
long period of time. These prices do not necessarily follow the fluctuations in 
the prices of the metals from which these articles are derived. See table 1, 
attached, for an illustration of the relationship between the prices of zinc metal 
and zinc pigments in the United States market. 

In this connection, however, a much more important consideration is the fact 
that imports of these articles are negligible in comparison with domestic pro- 
duction. This is shown very clearly in the attached table 2. This table also 
shows that imports of white lead, red lead, and lithopone into the United States 
are also negligible when compared: with exports of the same-articles from the 
United States, to other countries. In the case of litharge and zinc oxide, exports 
normally far exceed imports. This situation is due to the fact that producers 
abroad find it hard-to meet the rigid specifications required by the American 
market. In the particular case of zine oxide, production in this country by the 
so-called American (direct) process results in a superior product at less cost 
for our market and for world markets. 

7. In recent years the use of zinc and lead white pigments has been falling 
in favor of the greatly expanding titanium dioxide pigment. This explains the 
drop in output of lithopone, white lead, and partly zinc oxide. However, in 
titanium dioxide too the American industry is the largest in the world. The drop 
in-zine and lead white pigments can thus not be attributed to foreign competition 
by any stretch of imagination. 

We respectfully request that this letter be inserted in the record of hearings 
to be held by your committee on August 1 and 2. 

Respectfully submitted. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICAN IMPORTERS, INC., 
By Harry 8S. Rapouirre, Evecutive Vice President. 


Taste 1.—United States market price relationship between zinc metal and its 





pigments 
Price of Amer- Price of Amer- 
Price of zinc ican process Price of zinc ican process 
metal (in cents| zinc oxide, in metal (in cents| zine oxide, in 
per pound), | carlots (in cents per pound), | carlots (in cents 
East St. Louis per pound), East St. Louis| per pound), 
delivered East || delivered East 
St. Louis i 8t. Louis 
SONOS 2. cs et ie 10 il MGB ss nied. scised 12 14. 50 
ll 12 11. 50 14 
10. 75 11.75 |! 10. 50 14 
19 ll 10 13. 50 
9. 50 10. 59 Seni < séntonsiaeis 9. 50 13. 50 
a 10 i 9. 25 13. 50 
Se ciinddneennaree 12 12. 25 10. AO 13. 50 
14. 59 14 j 11. 50 13. 50 
15 Se 12 13. 50 
17. 50 16 12 14 
a et res 17. 50 16 12. 50 14 
14 14. 75 13 14 
13. 0 S6® 4) BOR ddewepstperé 13. 50 14.50 
12. 50 14. 50 || 1957 (since May). 12 14. 
11. 50 14. 50 





| 10 14. 50 


Sources: OPD—Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter; E&MJ—Engineering and Mining Journal Metal and 
Mineral Markets. 
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TABLE 2.—Domestic shipments, imports, and exports 
LEAD PIGMENTS 


{In short tons] 











White lead Red lead Litharge 
Year Shipments Shipments 
by United | Im- Ex- Ex- | by United| Im- Ex- 
States ports | ports States ports States ports | ports 
manufac- manufac- manufac- 
turers turers turers 
1044-48 !_______ 62, 644 41 1, 940 40, 146 1, 430 146, 525 301 1, 788 
SP aweserdicoas 27, 355 161 699 24, 866 1, 042 121, 052 96 1, 357 
1060. eases scgced: 45, 176 944 815 35, 072 549 177, 658 12 1, 612 
ME aatdieieeaces 35,415 | 2,575 767 35, 352 585 154, 753 | 1,855 1, 038 
~~ eee 26, 663 390 675 30, 926 435 140, 798 621 1, 233 
1958 <2. 4.2 2:--.- 4 ee 818 31, 333 }..-.-.-- 417 154, 518 60 1, 238 
ea ae os DAES Vecsesavc 950 27, 163 335 139, 877 596 1, 283 
| Raat EE tee tp ccsues: 957 29, 272 350 148, 511 750 1, 459 
1086. 26.T/22%22. 21, 482 20 654 28, 711 351 138, 5383 | 5,370 1, 966 


Note,—There had been in recent years also small imports of suboxide of lead, amounting to 27 tons in 
1954, 33 tons in 1955, 77 tons in 1956. 


ZINC PIGMENTS 
{In short tons] 











Lithopone Zinc oxide 
Year Shipments Shipments 
by United by United 
States Exports States Exports 
manufac- manufac- 
turers turers 
Te 146, 225 13, 510 216, 415 10, 258 
Pde dd bbbnwddicauscbatstestieductita 78, 335 14, 460 146, 854 5, 040 
Wh bn Sakis bo ghee un dd eee cd 105, 650 9, 357 224, 802 3, 094 
iE ciniitlatgh inti el D inetd Rhian ihe 102, 837 20, 473 192, 057 8, 895 
Milena auton auscesdaeicinias ce takele ite await 61, 832 9, 985 180, 100 7, 615 
Fee ob Wiha cddicducdeuctamvcalabsas 52, 439 3, 927 188, 339 57 2, 971 
Wiis ke cbt de Seed dsb 44, 011 3, 012 174, 257 347 3, 111 
vib cnnivahinatiaitithh sii tee nindae sate 48, 252 1, 892 201, 202 667 2, 648 
Biiiiixnans x aiettm inetd icedcoukiado tekwnmiadaaned 19, 027 1, 387 184, 614 319 2, 748 








1 Average, 


; Sogecent Bureau of Mines reports; Rept. No. FT 110, Bureau of the Census; Rept. No. FT 410, Bureau of 
the Census, 





AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., August 1, 1957. 
Hon. JERE Cooper, 
Chairman, House and Means Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Cooper: I would like to request for the American Veterans 
Committee the right to have included in your current hearings on tariffs on 
lead and zine the following brief statement : 

The American Veterans Committee favors the principle of the reciprocal trade 
program as one of the keystones of America’s contribution to peace. The national 
eonventions of our organization since its inception have supported the reciprocal 
trade program. 

AVC does not believe that the reciprocal trade program should operate to the 
detriment of American industry, yet at the same time it believes that the present 
Reciprocal Trade Act has under section 7 the proper procedures to allow any 
industry to protect itself when it can show that it is being harmed by overseas 
competition. 
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It is the opinion of the American Veterans Committee that the bills now 
before you which would repeal the existing tariffs on lead and zine and provide 
a sliding scale of excise taxes on all imports of these minerals are designed to 
circumvent the reciprocal trade program and to undermine its effectiveness as an 
instrument for world peace. 

The American Veterans Committee urges that these bills be defeated. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH M. BrirKHEAD, Frecutive Director. 


C. TENNANT Sons & CoMPANY OF NEW York, 
New York, N. Y., July 31, 1957. 
Subject : Proposed sliding scale excise taxes on lead and zinc. 
Hon. Jere Cooper, ; 
Chairman, Commitee on Ways and Means, House of Representatives, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Sir: C. Tennant, Sons & Co., of New York, is an American corporation with 
headquarters in New York City. As merchants engaged in foreign commerce 
for more than a century, and in the trade of nonferrous metals and ores for 38 
years, we respectfully submit this statement registering our opposition to bills 
H. R. 8257, H. R. 8265, H. R. 8303, H. R. 8307, H. R. 8328, and other bills of a 
similar nature recommending increases in duties on lead and zinc. 

These bills propose sliding scale excise taxes identical to recommendations 
of the long-range minerals program presented by the Secretary of the Interior, 
dated June 4, 1957. This program’s stated objectives are: 

“The Federal Government has a twofold interest in the field of minerals: to 
assure an adequate supply of mineral raw materials to meet the needs of security 
and the requirements of an expanding economy, and to bring about an orderly 
and wise use of our own natural mineral resources. These objectives must be 
achieved in a manner consistent with our domestic and international trade 
policies, and by the mose efficient use of our capital resources.” 

We do not consider that these objectives can be achieved by increasing import 
duties for the following reasons: 


1. To assure an adequate supply of mineral raw materials to meet the needs of 
security 

The security of the United States of America with respect to lead and zine, 
is dependent upon an adequate supply of imported raw material and has been 
sinee prior to World War Ii. During and since World War II according to 
the Bureau of Mines, 2 of this country’s largest suppliers of lead and zinc 
were Canada and Mexico, who between them supply about 33 percent of our 
lead and 72 percent of our zine import requirements. These two countries 
ship most of their metals and concentrates to the United States by rail, and in 
an emergency they could make all rail shipments, which is the means pre- 
dominantly used by domestic producers. Therefore, shipments from these two 
countries would be no more subject to interruption than would be domestic ship- 
ments and in addition they would be able to supply more of these metals to the 
United States in war than they normally do in peace. 

The Government through its various stockpiling programs has acquired very 
substantial tonnages of both lead and zinc metal over the past few years, and 
according to recent statements made by responsible Government officials the 
Government’s objectives for stockpiling these two metals have virtually been 
reached. 


2. To assure an adequate supply of mineral raw materials to meet the needs of 
an expanding economy 

The statistical records of United States of America mine production of lead 
and zine show the United States of America mines attained peak production in 
both lead and zinc in 1926. At that time mine production plus secondary insured 
self-sufficiency for United States of America in these two metals and even pro- 
vided a surplus for export. Since 1926 mine production has trended downward 
as the better grade and more readily accessible deposits were depleted. Indus- 
trial requirements continued to expand in accordance with our industrial growth 





2Pp. 70 and 150 of the U. S. Bureau of Mines Minerals and Metals Commodity Data 
Summaries dated January 1957. 
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and self-sufficiency in lead and zine had been lost by the beginning of World War 
II. Despite steadily increasing premium payments, United States of America 
mine_ production of these two metals during the great emergency of the war did 
not increase but declined steadily. 


United States production and United States industrial requirements of lead and 
zine 
[In thousands of short tons] 




















LEAD 
Industrial | Average 
Mine Secondary Total use (con- | price, East 
production | production sumption) | St. Louis 
(cents) 

Sinha x tstinsphaltiek shall ven tatty We Sincakin abate ealeeaealalt 696 277 973 901 8. 42 
467 323 790 1, 000 16.99 

406 342 748 1, 100 1 7. 66 

394 331 725 1, 090 18.18 

356 363 719 1, 000 18.73 

431 482 913 1, 211 13. 30 

388 518 906 1, 151 17.49 

390 471 861 1, 101 16. 47 

342 487 829 1, 151 13. 49 

325 481 806 1, 095 14. 06 

338 502 840 1, 206 15.14 

348 500 848 1, 182 16. 01 

ZINC 

is hes ess crebtatendl oihaiieiaiinieiad tes eBiiaaee ibe 775 | 102 877 725 7.34 
1942__ pies 768 118 886, 917 19.80 
Wise OL SoS sss acae de 744 | 115 859 951 1 12. 62 
1944. __ ittdpnibiatade vite adits hae 719 123 842 945 112.94 
i iiccachictinnt: delet take oti enaterintid wt 614 132 746 963 113. 69 
1950. . 623 163 786 1, 101 13. 87 
Di Pihniiccttthnteabasddelimebtenndwonietns 681 136 817 1, 068 17.99 
1952... 666 124 | 790 | 962 | 16. 22 
BES Javsdese neds seeetdadseetiaids. oon 547 | 122 669 1, 104 | 10. 86 
inks dp Rees kee ee 473 | 133 606 983 | 10. 68 
WE. oi focecstt tl el edict ces dees 515 153 668 1, 228 | 12. 30 
BEDS aid avcim a decbnksisabead bitin 538 157 695 1, 100 13. 49 








1 Including premium payments. 


The above tabulation shows that in the case of lead United States mine pro- 
duction between 1926 and 1956 declined 50 percent while the requirements of our 
expanding economy increased by 31 percent. Over the same period United States 
mine production of zinc declined 30 percent, while our economy’s requirements 
increased 52 percent. The above review over a 30-year period, covering a wide 
range of price levels and varying levels of duties, demonstrates that this down- 
ward trend is likely to continue, regardless of the prices of the metals. The 
United States essential sources for defense and for our expanding economy 
to an ever-increasing extent lie outside our borders and should be so acknowl- 
edged. 

Only within the past few years large new deposits of lead and zine have been 
discovered in Canada, in some cases just over our border line. They should 
not be made unavailable to us by an unwise tariff policy. In view of our expand- 
ing economy our smelting industry is just as important as is our mining industry. 
To utilize their capacity our smelters recently have needed to import 31 percent 
of their lead ore intake and 44 percent of their zine ore supply, as shown in the 
following table: 
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United States supply of concentrates (per American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 


{In short tons of recoverable metal content] 





























LEAD 
Domestic Imports Total 
| mines 
se ee a 342, 000 SE co dcesuchs 
1954. an 325, 000 DN Neds da scducucse 
ea iE te 338, 000 159, 000 NA 
1056...... RE a dg ora eB ol pe aseakpweoed 348, 000 | | TRIES 
eM atacees. ..... Sckl... . ssicase. 1, 353, 000 | 626, 000 1, 979, 000 
alse aii. po heym | conidia a} oe. 
ZINC 
SEE eek Mies shah ain IN ret ah RD 547, 000 437, 000 
FRET CRS: ‘ eae ee ; 473, 000 387, 000 
1955.....- er ea 515, 000 406, 000 e 
et Je to 538, 000 | 447, 000 | Lijecciaeae 
een S ape ted ss eee a 2,073,000 | 1, 677, 000 3, 750, 000 


| | 

Some United States of America smelters are almost wholly dependent on im- 
ported ores. Some consideration must be given to the probability that higher 
duties will cause unemployment and shutdowns in segments of this industry. In 
view of United States smelters’ dependence on imported ores and concentrates it 
appears inadvisable for the United States Government to adopt a policy which 
will result in long-range restriction of supply. 

Since lead and zine are generally mined together and as prices of both metals 
often fluctuate in unison, the aggregate duty to be absorbed by the foreign mines 
could be 5 cents per pound of lead plus per pound of zine. This will seriously 
discourage exploration and development of foreign deposits whose supplies will 
be so essential to our expanding economy. 


3. To bring about an orderly and wise use of our own natural mineral resources 


Again according to the Bureau of Mines* the total measured and indicated re- 
serves of United States lead and zinc in ore aggregate approximately 12 million 
tons and the rest of the world reserves aggregate about 117 million tons. Thus 
United States of America reserves total about 10 percent of the world’s reserves 
while the United States uses about 36 percent of the total world production (1955). 

No matter how orderly and wisely we use our natural resources they are in- 
adequate now and will become increasingly less adequate in the future. The 
Secretary of the Interior stated before the Senate Interior Committee June 4, 
1957, that: 

“The greatest problems faced by the domestic mining industry today are the 
depletion of its easily accessible high-grade reserves, the substantially increased 
costs that go with the mining of low-grade ores, and the difficulties encountered 
in the search for and mining of more deeply buried ore deposits. It is generally 
conceded that the obvious large and easily worked mineral deposits in the 
United States have been found.” 

The prime resource of any mine is the ore it has in the ground. Once it is 
extracted the ore cannot be replaced. The higher the prices for the metals in- 
volved, the greater is the quantity of ore that is economically recoverable, but as 
United States ore reserves get further and further depleted with the passage of 
time, more mines will become marginal and will require ever increasing prices 
to make their operations profitable. This year prices of 17 cents for lead and 
14% cents for zine are being advocated as necessary for the profitable operation 
of United States lead and zinc mines. What prices will be necessary 5 and 10 
years from now, when existing reserves are still further depleted? Is it the in- 
tention of the United States Government to continually increase the import duties 
on lead and zine every 5 or 10 years? 


1Pp. 70 and 150 of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, Minerals and Metals Commodity Data 
Summaries dated January 1957. 
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With regard to United States of America mine production, during 1956: 
Of lead: 
1 company produced 31 percent of the total 
6 companies produced 61 percent of the total 
27 companies plus many others listed simply as micellaneous produced 39 
percent of the total 
Of zinc: 
4 companies produced 42 percent of the total 
7 companies produced 53 percent of the total 
28 companies plus many others listed simply as miscellaneous produced 47 
percent of the total 
The larger companies were the leading producers in both fields. 
Again, according to the Bureau of Mines,’ the total number of persons em- 
ployed in domestic lead and zine mining for the years 1953 through 1956 has 
been as follows: 


Number of workers employed 


Lead Zinc 
Bin cide nde ceuits bibaps ses tdi dice antbwuls <sdenedeuh Bkubebeh a Seewagueeenes 8, 780 8, 950 
Dba Gin ciinvtppanicinat simiepere pias optlanadips Rpemg mare smurpens cipeaens spiteeimentiasie ae 8, 368 7, 650 
Ee se beklde chbpunnsph = cn agienbin hmiineS cnowetie = bd anda ehatines oaensninee mie” 8, 570 7, 750 
BEGG A sennene ph ttheth: atnusenigonunlvases honcatawhtudhesdudemiaxdiantenninian 8, 600 7, 800 





These figures probably overlap, since in many mines the same miner is mining 
lead and zinc at the same time. Lacking more detailed figures, we are assuming 
that a maximum of some 12,000 workers are employed in the domestic mining 
of lead and zinc. 

How many of these workers are likely to face unemployment as a result of 
the current metal prices? Obviously not 100 percent. Most likely not more than 
3,000 to 5,000 of the domestic mineworkers would be affected, at the worst. 
Therefore, our proper concern must be for the 3,000 to 5,000 mineworkers whose 
livelihood may be jeopardized. Is the increase of current import duties the 
best way of insuring employment for these men? We do not think so. The 
number of workers involved, if our figure of 3,000 to 5,000 is correct, represents 
an exceedingly small percentage of the total labor force currently employed in 
this country, estimated at 66 million, and it represents an even smaller percentage 
of the total population. By contributing to increase in the cost of these basic 
raw materials and thereby contributing further pressure on everyone’s cost 
of living, it appears to us that the tail would be wagging the dog. 

At present the importation of lead and zine metals is subject to duties of 
1,0625 cents and 0.70 cent per pound, respectively. With market prices at 14 
cents for lead and 10 cents for zinc, the proposed taxes would increase these 
rates to 3 cents for lead and 2 cents for zinc. Since the tariff rate affects 
not merely imports but all lead and zine consumed in the United States 
industrial use at the 1956 rate would entail total extra charges on United States 
industry of $72 million for lead and $44 million for zinc, a total of $116 million 
annually. It would mean an annual charge on all United States industry of 
$25,000 to $38,000 for each of these miners. 


4. These objectives must be achieved in a manner consistent with our domestic 
and international trade policies 
With respect to domestic-trade policies we consider the proposed sliding-scale 
taxes will have an adverse effect on the lead and zine markets, from the point 
of view of both miners and consumers. Lead and zine price changes do not 


1Pp. 70 and 150 of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, Minerals, and Metals Commodity Data 
Snmmaries dated January 1957. 
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usually occur in round units of 1 cent at a time. The following demonstrates the 
proposed excise taxes that would be levied at various price levels: 


ZINO LEAD 
Price: Taz, in cents | price: Taz, in cents 
a ior ah cits ainsi Sia ating tenance 2. 00 RII oc oibcideeoobccecal GcShesabaiieenicediaicens 3. 00 
RNs ieee aistcidh itigcaniecctcinpi saccade 2. 00 MOS osc tb ebadbabls casastoudaae 3. 00 
Se 1. 25 a a 2. 00 
DE eicacencds naecowctene 1. 25 Tn ioe eeiachniatiaiacdiaiinedlle 2. 00 
i a a 1. 25 OI hal iat ta cn ae ince ined 2. 00 
re cittacin hanna: Saguitar 1. 25 a ala 2. 00 
aia i than easel . 50 a 1. 00 
Tl ice te cin garichnmabisinbaciauayien . 50 J Se eee 1. 00 
ata acinichailaciaccieaacimmaebinns . 50 I cts acs tics saiptiaaiantieadbpate 1. 00 
MUNI hcpenseesesiienbeaditrtiicnsiainytnaeiasiaaaniiaebbiaias - 50 Bo titiinn cosssebesccnmaipiahia ieee 1. 00 
Ni actin ae le am ac sssheadcaen cinsieeltiaieticins aiid 
a aches ciency init eee anal 


It will be seen that at certain levels, if the domestic price declines one-fourth 
cent per pound, a much larger duty than one-fourth cent is imposed. Apart from 
the inequity of such an arrangement, it would also have the effect of causing 
abnormally abrupt fluctuations in the outside world market prices; i. e., at a 
certain level a drop of one-fourth cent per pound in the domestic United States 
price would probably cause a drop of 114 cents per pound in the world price, 
and an increase of one-fourth cent per pound in the United States could cause an 
increase of 114 cents per pound in the world market. This type of unnatural 
fluctuation does no make for a healthy market situation in the outside world. 
In the long run, because United States prices and outside world prices are so 
interdependent, these fluctuations might be expected to boomerang on the United 
States market prices. Also the possibility of a sharp increase in the rate of 
duty is likely to lead foreign shippers to move substantial tonnages into this 
country ahead of the time they are needed in order to “beat the gun.” Con- 
versely, when a duty decrease could be expected, foreign producers would be 
encouraged to hold up their shipments. In each case, the effect is to aggravate 
the existing domestic situation, i. e., on a weak market when prices were ex- 
pected to fall, foreign producers could be expected to ship here larger quantities 
than the market could use, thereby exerting a further downward pressure on a 
weak market, and when metal is in short supply, so that a price increase could 
be expected, foreign producers would be encouraged to delay shipments, thereby 
depriving the market of needed supplies and exerting further upward pressure 
on the market. In other words, sliding scale taxes, as proposed, have the effect 
of contributing to instability of domestic metal prices. 

Looked at from the point of view of the Nation’s overall economy, these pro- 
posed excise taxes, by contributing to increases in the cost of these basic raw 
materials would put further upward pressure on everyone’s cost of living, at a 
time when it is the expressed fiscal policy of the Government to curb all in- 
flationary tendencies as much as possible. In view of the recent comment from 
all quarters on the last increase in the domestic price of steel, we would have 
assumed that the Government would prefer not to seek artificial increases in the 
prices of other base metals. 

To achieve an objective consistent with our international trade policies, it 
should be pointed out that during the 10 years, 1947-56, the largest tonnages of 
lead and zine imported into the United States have come from Canada, Mexico, 
Peru, and Australia, in that order. During these same 10 years the United 
States total volume of trade with these countries has been: 


{In millions of dollars] 





Total Total 

imports exports 

from— to— 
Canada. - _...-- Wi tinbibecncudets oe bs Civ ao dantichinnacmmbens pe $21, 266 $26, 265 
TS ES 2 aes eo ons savnipeneneiminmmiiies a 3, 261 6, 327 
Peru REC biukcicdakkeeknthesenchyibtpebenneedinbbawwees on ae 715 1, 054 
a a i a ich bushesnnbneshers a 1, 515 1, 654 


ee ae ee Piet shasta ent masons lait 7 wcacatnnecnwel 26, 757 35, 300 





ce eS we Sti‘ ’ 
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In the 10 years these 4 countries have purchased $8,543 million more from 
us than we have purchased from them including the lead and zine imports. 
‘Obviously a considerable part of their purchases from us depend on the dollars 
they obtain by selling their products to us. It makes no economic sense to 
jeopardize in any way this splendid favorable balance of trade by increasing our 
duties which will invite in retaliation from these four countries trade restrictions 
against our exports. 


5. Conclusion 


The foregoing should be sufficient to demonstrate that while the proposed 
excise taxes have little likelihood in practice of achieving any of the Govern- 
ment’s stated objectives they will have adverse effects on— 

(a) The national security, dependent as it is on imported material; 

(b) The overall economy, by adding new inflationary pressures ; 

(c) The domestic metal markets by contributing to their instability ; 

(d@) Domestic smelters’ supplies of foreign feed by making these smelters 
less competitive in world markets and by encouraging the smelting of more 
ores and concentrates outside the United States; 

(e€) Domestic consumers of lead and zinc who would have to pay higher 
prices for the metal they use; and 

(f) Our relations with our good friends and good customers in Australia, 
Canada, Mexico, and Peru. 

While import duties may have some merit as protection for manufacturing 
industries, we believe that they are not an effective means of helping an extrac- 
tive industry such as mining. 

We believe that if the law of supply and demand is allowed to operate without 
artificial hindrance, production cutbacks both inside and outside the United 
States will soon correct the situation and the current excess of production will 
be eliminated. The market will then have a good chance of returning to a 
healthy balance between supply and demand without further dependence on 
artificial governmental props. Substantial cutbacks outside the United States 
have already been announced. 

We are convinced that the harmful effects which would result from an increase 
in lead and zine duties far outweigh and outnumber any benefits which could be 
expected. We respectfully request that this letter be inserted in the record in 
opposition to these bills and to any other bills on the subject that may be con- 
sidered by your committee. 

Respectfully submitted. 

C. TENNANT Sons & CoMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
Srpney FE. Sweet, Vice President. 


ELIZABETHTOWN, ILL., August 5, 1957. 
Hon. JERE Cooper, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CHAIRMAN Cooper: On August 1, one of the witnesses for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior,’ appearing before your committee in support of the lead 
and zinc bill, gave certain testimony relating to the domestic fluorspar industry. 
I cannot believe that the witness would deliberately misrepresent the situation 
existing in the domestic fluorspar industry, and can only conclude that the wit- 
ness was not familiar with the subject. In either event we cannot, as an indus- 
try, permit these misrepresentations and omissions to go unchallenged. 

Although fluorspar was not the subject under consideration by your committee 
in the hearings, in order that the record be perfectly clear and that the com- 
mittee be fully advised of the facts on this subject, I am requesting that this 
letter be included as a part of the record. 

First, fluorspar carries two rates of duty. On metallurgical grade fluorspar, 
the lower valued product, the statutory rate of duty has not been reduced and 
remains as the witness stated, at $7.50 per short ton. Imports of metallurgical- 
grade fluorspar for 1956 were 230,000 tons against consumption of 280,000 tons; 
obviously, the present duty is no deterrent to imports. Domestic production was 
138,000 tons, almost all of which went into stockpile, 


1 John C. McCaskill. 
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Acid-grade fluorspar, the higher valued product, and the more expensive one 
to produce, carries a duty, which the witness neglected, either inadvertently or 
deliberately, to give the committee, of only $1.87 per short ton. This duty was 
reduced by a GATT concession from $5. Furthermore, the ad valorem equiva- 
lent on acid-grade fluorspar is only 6.1 percent, less than that on lead concen- 
trates and only one-half the rate on zinc ores and concentrates. The testimony 
of the witness was very misleading in respect to the duty on acid-grade fluorspar. 
In 1956 imports of acid-grade fluorspar were 260,000 tons and consumption was 
289,000 tons. Domestic production was 159,000 tons, a considerable portion of 
which went to stockpiJe, and an even greater portion will do so in 1957. All of 
the above statistics are taken from the material presented by the Secretary of 
the Interior to the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs on June 4, 
1957. 

The witness advised the committee that demands for acid-grade fluorspar were 
growing rapidly and would overtake the amounts now going to stockpile and 
hence the Department felt that there was no present threat to the industry. 
This could only be construed as an attempted justification for the Department’s 
failure to recommend import relief for acid-grade fluorspar. We quite agree 
that consumption will increase but unless imports are restricted, this increase 
will not benefit the domestic producers. The fact is, and the Department of the 
Interior is well aware of it, a witness who was a foreign producer appearing 
for himself and other foreign producers testified before the Tariff Commission 
in an escape-clause hearing on acid-grade fluorspar that the foreign capacity to 
produce acid-grade fluorspar was in 1955 in excess of 350,000 tons and could 
easily be expanded. Foreign producers have recently announced that they plan 
to construct two additional mills, thus further increasing foreign capacity. 
Hence, foreign capacity to produce acid-grade fluorspar of approximately 400,000 
tons is pressing for our domestic acid-grade fluorspar market, which in 1956 
consumed only 289,000 tons. 

Must we close our domestic mines until consumption has exceeded the capacity 
of the foreign producers, if it ever would, in the foreseeable future? We cannot 
compete with their prices. What other alternative do we have unless import 
relief is given us by Congress? 

The fluorspar industry has appeared before the Tariff Commission twice since 
1955. First was a section 332 hearing, and then an escape-clause investigation, 
both directed by the Senate Committee on Finance. The Commission divided 
3 to 3 on the question of injury and on January 19, 1956, the President adopted 
the views of the 3 members of the Tariff Commission who found no injury, and 
he denied relief to the fluorspar industry. 

It is interesting to note that approximately 60 days later the administration 
proposed what is now Public Law 733, which provided for additional stockpiling 
of acid-grade fluorspar over and above defense requirements so as to permit the 
domestic industry to survive the competition of imports. Without this legisla- 
tion the industry would have ceased to exist. 

The fluorspar industry was the first industry to file an application for relief 
with the Office of Defense Mobilization under the provisions of the national 
security amendment. This was done on the same day the President approved 
the legislation. Twelve months elapsed before a hearing was set. 

In the interim the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization had testified 
on the proposed legislation which became Public Law 733, and stated that there 
was no defense justification for the legislation and that national security was not 
directly involved, though he approved the proposed legislation. Since the legisla- 
tion involved fluorspar, it would appear that the Office of Defense Mobilization 
had already concluded that inquiry to the domestic fluorspar industry did not 
threaten the national security. Hence, we have requested that the Office of 
Defense Mobilization withdraw our application for relief from present considera- 
tion and place it on an inactive status. The only logical conclusion we could 
reach was that the Office of Defense Mobilization had already decided our case; 
hence in good conscience I cannot recommend that the industry proceed with an 
expensive hearing, the outcome of which has apparently already been decided. 

The industry agreed with the Secretary of the Interior when he presented his 
long-range minerals program to the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and stated in respect to fluorspar : 


“PROBLEMS 
“1. Domestic-economic 
“(a) Price changes have little effect upon substitution of fluorspar fo) other 
commodities or vice versa. 
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“(b) In the absence of Government stockpiling and domestic purchase pro- 
grams a substantial reduction in domestic production could be anticipated. 
“(c) Between 1948 and 1956 trade journal prices of metallurgical-grade flour- 
| spar has ranged from $35 to $43 per ton and acid-grade from $40 to $60. 
‘*(d@) Domestic producers experience difficulty in meeting the competition of for- 
eign producers in the United States market. 


* * * * * * * 


“3. International 

“(a) Exports of fluorspar to the United States is of local importance in Mexico 
but is not a major factor in the Mexican economy. 

“(b) Tariff is a factor but this has not greatly restricted imports of acid- 
grade fluorspar into the United States. A peculiarity of the current United States 
tariff is the difference in rates applied to acid and metallurgical grades.” 

With the above in mind we find it difficult to understand the testimony of the 
witness: from the Department of the Interior before your committee. How two 
patently opposite views could be given to the Congress on the same program by 
the same department of Government is difficult to understand. 

Mr. Chairman, the domestic fluorspar industry has existed for some time on 
stockpiling. That has been the only way we could survive import competition. 
It was not our choice; it was dictated by necessity. We can exist until June 30, 
1958, when the funds for Public Law 733 will be exhausted. We seek only the 
right to sell to the domestic consumers. The market is here. We have the ca- 
pacity to meet the demand. All factors except price are identical between do- 
mestic and imported fluorspar. 

We do not advocate the complete elimination of all imports. We seek only a 
fair share of a market which will continue to expand rapidly. We believe that 
we are entitled to at least 50 percent of the domestic metallurgical fluorspar 
market and 75 percent of the acid-grade fluorspar market. We earnestly request 
that your committee, at such time as it may give consideration to minerals other 
than lead and zinc which deserve relief from imports, provide the fluorspar 
industry with protection sufficient to enable it to maintain the above noted share 
of the market. Foreign producers can and do produce fluorspar and export it to 
the United States at a price $15 below our cost of production. 

The industry stands willing to provide your committee with any information 
that you may desire. We hope that you will not permit the destruction of our 
industry by imports. 

Sincerely yours, 


Cryve L. Fiywnn, Jr., 
Secretary and General Counsel, 
Independent Fluorspar Producers Association. 


30HN ALUMINUM & Brass Corp., 
Detroit, Mich., August 5, 1957. 
Representative JERE CooPER, 
Chairman, House Ways and Means Committee, 
United States House of Representatives, 85th Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Cooper: The House Ways and Means Committee has 
before it a proposed import excise tax on zine. Since we are a producer of brass 
mill products in which the zine content by weight runs up to 40 percent we would 
be affected adversely unless such a bill applied to the zinc content in brass mill 
products, as well as to pure zine. 

Our position in this matter corresponds to that of Theodore E. Veltfort, as 
expressed before the House Ways and Means Committee August 1, 1957. 

A strong domestic brass mill industry is vital to the future defense of this 
country. Since we are not seeking a diminution of the brass mill industry’s 
burden at this time but only urging the avoidance of an unfair addition to that 
burden, we plead for your favorable consideration of the attached amendment. 

Yours very truly, 


Terry W. KuHN, 
Executive Vice President. 
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SuecEesTteD AMENDMENTS TO THE BILts H. R. 8257 (REPRESENTATIVE DAWSON OF 
Uran), H. R. 8265 (REPRESENTATIVE EDMUNDSON), H. R. 8303: (REPRESENTA- 
TIVE GEORGE), H. R. 8307 (REPRESENTATIVE Prost), H. R. 8828 (REPRESENTATIVE 
BaRinG), H. R. 8464 (REPRESENTATIVE Dixon), SO AS TO PROVIDE AN IMPORT 
~ExcisE TAX ON THE ZINC CONTENT OF CERTAIN Brass, BRONZE AND NICKEL 
SILVER ARTICLES 
I 


Add a new subsection (c) to section 4546, as follows: 

“(c) Upon articles dutiable under paragraphs 380 and 381 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, in addition to the duties imposed by such paragraphs and the tax imposed 
by section 4541, there shall be imposed a tax upon the zine content of such articles 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption on and after the day of 
initial application of subsection (b) of this section pursuant to section 4548, equal 
to the tax imposed upon zinc in blocks, pigs or slabs under subsection (b) of this 
section.” 

II 


In section 4548, lines 11 and 12, change the words “subsection (a) of seetion 
4546” to read ‘subsections (a) and (c) of section 4546.” 


AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF MEXICO, 
Mezico, D. F., August 15, 1957. 


To the Chairman and Committee Members Concerned: 


Board of managers of American Chamber of Commerce of Mexico, representing 
1,500 firms and individuals wholly and partially owned by United States citizens 
and/or engaged in commerce with the United States, at meeting August 15, 1957, 
by unanimous vote instructed me to express to you its opposition to enactment of 
proposed legislation to increase import duties on foreign produced lead and zinc, 
including Mexico—Senate bill No. S. 2367. Imposition of the duties contemplated 
would seriously prejudice Mexican mining industry, would close down many 
mines, would cause serious unemployment in mining centers, would substantially 
reduce Government revenue and would reduce Mexican dollar revenue to the 
serious prejudice of United States exporters. Probably more serious would be 
the adverse effect on present cordial relations between the United States and 
Mexico. We urge you to seriously consider the adverse impact on Mexico’s 
economy and on relations between the two countries in your deliberations on 
this proposed legislation. 

Respectfully, 
H. H. Mitter, President. 


NATIONAL PAINT, VARNISH AND LACQUER ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D.C., August 2, 1957. 
Hon. JERE Cooper, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. CO. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Cooper: I should like to submit for incorporation in the 
printed hearings the following statement of views of the National Paint, Varnish 
& Lacquer Association, on H. R. 8257 and other identical measures, to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to impose import taxes on lead and zinc. 

The National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Association is a nonprofit corporation, 
with its principal office at 1500 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
Its members, numbering approximately 1,200, are engaged in the manufacture 
and distribution of paint, varnish, lacquer and allied products, or of the mate- 
rials used in such manufacture and collectively produce about.90 percent of the 
total national volume of these products. 

Our industry is aware of the need for maintaining opportunities for foreign 
countries to export to the United States. We believe that nothing should be done 
to weaken in any way the structure of the United States economy. We believe 
that the problem with respect to lead and zine is a twofold one: that while 
there is a need to maintain in a healthy state the domestic lead and zine indus- 
there is a similarly important need to assure the consumers of an adequate sup- 
ply of these commodities at reasonable prices. The domestic industry does not 
produce enough of these commodities to supply the needs of the domestic users 
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of lead and zinc. We urge the committee and the Congress to consider the pro- 
posed legislation with these factors in mind. 

Our industry does not favor any legislation which would impose a tax on the 
importation of lead and zinc, or any compounds or concentrates of these metals, 
to such an extent that the prices of these commodities will be increased, or that 
their use will be curtailed. For these reasons, we are opposed to H. R. 8257 
and similar bills new being considered by the committee. 

Respectfully submitted. 

DANIEL L. BoLANp, 
General Counsel. 


The Cuatrman. The committee stands adjourned subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 3:20 p. m., Friday, August 2, 1957, the committee 
adjourned, subject to the call of the Chair.) 





